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"Welcome,  friend!”... Multiply  this  simple  phrase 
more  than  a  million  fold  and  you  get  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  feeling  which  so  strongly  supports  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  ...  An  evening  newspaper, 
a  family  newspaper  with  more  than  a  million 
reader-friends  who  at  the  end  of  every  week¬ 
day  say  "Welcome,  friend!”.  . .  Chicago’s  key 


audience  for  advertisers  —  and  how  well  busi¬ 
ness  executives  throughout  the  land  know  it! . . . 
For  43  consecutive  years  they  have  placed  In 
The  Dally  News  more  Total  Display  linage  than  In 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  morning,  evening 
or  Sunday^.. Productive  response,  at  maximum 
economy,  has  convinced  them  that  they  are  right! 


Two  Home-y  Words  Telling  Why  It's 
Chicago's  BASIC  Advertising  Medium 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

fO»  43  ''Sajs  Chicago  s  «OMf  newspaaej 
ITS  iilaCE  in  hhe  hove  is  One  O' 

HES'ECT  ANE  'JjS' 

!A,  400  W»i  Mod.son  ShNi.  CHICAGO 


NEW  YO»A  OFFICE.  9  ITocl.?,  V  Pto.-i 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  •  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Both  First  in  the  Evening  Field 


Photo  Courtesy  The  Maryland  Drydock  Co. 


Ship  repair  vital  today 

...  important  tomorrow 


Grim  are  the  workers  at  Baltimore’s  famous 
Maryland  Drydock  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest  ship 
repair  yards  in  the  country.  For  they  battle  time 
— precious  time  to  get  damaged  ships  back  to 
sea,  back  to  the  battle  zones  all  over  the  world. 

Today  thousands  (howmany  is  amilitary  secret) 
of  American  men  and  women  work  at  this  vital 
job  of  fixing  sick  and  wounded  ships. 


Tomorrow  they  will  have  a  vital  place  in  a 
great  American  merchant  marine.  For  Baltimore’s 
importance  as  a  world  seaport  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  here  are  huge  facilities  available  to 
service  and  repair  all  kinds  of  shipping. 

Baltimore  looks  to  the  future.  And  advertisers 
who  want  a  greater  futvue  in  this  large,  substan* 
tial,  responsive  major  market,  look  to  The 
Sunpapers. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

The  Sunpapers 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Circulation  for  June:  Morning  and  Evening  —  353,662;  Sunday  —  268,046 
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ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

ALL  UNITfD  FOR  VICTORY 
EDITOR  R  P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Aii9ii>f  12,  iMt 


FULL  mROTTLE  TOWARD  THF'^pNAL  BLOW 


Echoing  the  roar  of  guns  and  throb  of  tanks  on  distant  battlefields,  the  hurrying  song 
of  giant  driver  wheels  rings  without  letup  along  the  steel  paths  of  America's  railroads. 
•  The  railroads  are  putting  all  their  steam  into  a  single  purpose  —  that  of 
maxing  sure  rnar  Mmencan  ngnnng  men  ger  me  rnings  mey  neea  ~ 

to  hasten  war's  ena.  •  The  products  of  farm  atKl  factory 
must  flow  surely,  steadily  and  swiftly  to  the  far-flung  battle 
fronts.  There  must  be  plenty  —  ahead  of  tim**  •  It  « 
here  the  railroads  serve.  For  about  nine-tent 
everything  the  armed  services  require  is 
carried  by  the  rails.  •  Day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  every  railroad  man  is  striving, 
every  available  wheel  is  turning,  toward 


this  goal  —  that  there  shall  be  no  let 
down  in  getting  under  way  all  the 
goods  which  victory  needs. 


may  dc  enougn— 

if  space-rationing  forces  a  choice! 


/  That  "one  paper  is  enough”  theory 
^  may  have  held  good  when  Philadelphia 
^  measured  all  of  two  square  miles  and 
^  had  a  population  around  5,000 . . .  hack 

in  1719.  But  not  today. 

^  Today  any  Philadelphia  newspaper 
needs  coverage  to  blanket  a  market 
area  of  60  counties  over  parts  of  three 
states  with  some  8,000,000  people  to 
satisfy — and  sell  .  .  .  And  the  answer 
involves  degree  as  well  as  area. 

The  Inquirer  affords  the  required 
coverage  with  a  half-million  circulation 
weekdays  and  nutre  than  a  million  on 


Sunday  .  .  .  enough  to  reach  most  of 
the  best  spenders  in  the  area  and  satisfy 
advertisers  who  select  the  medium 
which  leads  the  most  dollars  into  their 
cash  registers. 


Un  E  paper  isn’t  enough  to  cover  all 
the  Philadelphia  market,  slogans  and 
comparative  figures  to  the  contrary.  But 
if  space-rationing  limits  you  to  a  choice 
of  one  medium,  the  records  limit  you 
to  the  paper  Philadelphia  folks  use 
for  buying  purposes  and  Philadelphia 
advertisers  make  their  first  buy! 


National  Advertising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co  ,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francises 
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and  here’s  what  that  means  to  your  company 


^\merican  business  has  learned  some* 
thing  about  public  relations  during  this  war 
— the  importance  of  telling  industry’s  story, 
through  advertising,  to  the  government. 

It  has  been  important  to  keep  Washington 
informed  of  the  accomplishments  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry. 

It  has  been  important  to  let  Washington 
see  for  itself  how  advertising  cooperates  in 
instructing  and  encouraging  the  pnblic  in 
connection  with  the  war  effort. 

Many  advertisers  have  found  it  desirable 
to  talk  openly  of  the  problems  of  specific  in¬ 
dustries  or  even  individual  firms. 

And  others  have  used  advertising  to  sell 
the  government-—whieh  is  industry’s  largest 
single  customer— war  materials  and  services. 

All  these  reasons  for  special  emphasis  on 


advertising  in  and  to  Washington  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  after  the  war.  Ideas,  goods,  and 
services  connected  with  post-war  planning  and 
post-war  programs  will  still  need  to  be  set 
forth.  And  the  public  presentation  of  these 
ideas  and  products  through  advertising  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  effective  and  most 
desirable  way  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

The  war  made  Washington  the  Capital  of 
the  World.  Washington  advertising  has  taken 
on  special  values  as  a  result.  Peace,  and  its  no 
less  complex  problems,  will  give  Washington 
Advertising  a  different  importance  but  one  at 
least  as  great  as  in  time  of  war. 

EUGENE  MEYER,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO.  •  GEO.  D.  CEOSE,  INC.  (Pacific  Coast)  •  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
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Kerens  one  business  man 

who  takes  Sunday  comics  SERIOUSLY  •  •  • 


And  as  business  men  go,  this  one 
is  rather  important. 

The  admirals  and  generals  think 
enough  of  him  to  give  him  off  the 
record  dope — although  he  doesn’t 
make  war  materiel. 

Politicians  and  people  respect  his 
opinion, solicit  his  support.  He  phones 
London  or  Chungking  to  find  out 
something  fast.  He  employs  a  lot  of 
high  priced  people,  heads  a  company 
that  spends  and  makes  a  lot  of  money, 
supplies  a  big  consumer  market. 

And  he  takes  the  Sunday  comics 
very  seriously  .  .  .  analyzes  them,  has 
readership  checks  made  from  time  to 
A  time  to  reinforce  his  judgment. 
^  He  knows  that  .Sunday  comics 


increase  the  sales  of  his  product,  and 
his  market;  has  used  them  for  years! 

Because  this  man  is  a  successful 
newspaper  publisher! 

The  publisher  knows  that  Sunday 
comics  have  extended  the  sale  of  his 
paper,  made  regular  customers,  far 
beyond  its  place  of  circulation  .  .  . 
made  big  city  Sunday  papers  regional 
rather  than  local.  Much  of  the  existing 
total  of  Sunday  circulation  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  comic  sections. 

If  comic  sections  are  so  effective  in 
making  and  holding  customers  for  the 
newspapers,  why  aren’t  they  effective 
in  selling  other  products?  They  are — 
but  many  advertisers  don’t  know  it! 


Metropolitan  Group  offers  the 
national  advertiser  national  coverage 
in  a  national  network  of  the  Sunday 
comic  sections  of  forty-one  major 
newspapers  .  .  .with  over  15,000,000 
circulation  .  .  .  more  concentrated  in 
more  markets  than  any  other  kind  of 
national  circulation. 

The  regular  reading  habit  of  three 
out  of  four  adults — and  virtually  all 
children — assures  effective  reception ! 
Color  and  a  large  space  unit  assure 
effective  presentation.  It  takes  only 
one  order,  one  piece  of  copy,  one 
bill.  And  the  cost  is  lower  than  you 
think . . .  Learn  more  about  the  most 
magnificent  advertising  oppiortimity 
of  our  times!  Call  any  office  .  . . 


The  first  national  newspaper  network..,  MIetropoiitail  Group 

Comics  Section  Advertising  l/j;  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  OmahaWorld-Hcrald 
Providencejoumal  •  RochesterDemocrat& Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro  pacific:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times 
Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

820  E.  42d  St . ,  New  York  1 7  •  TribuncTower,  Chicago  1 1  •  New  Center  Bldg. ,  Detroit  2  •  1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
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TIMES  WAR  BOND  SHOW 

There  is  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  circulation  and 
advertising  lineage  are  indicative  of  a  newspaper’s 
popularity.  The  Times  gets  top  billing  on  both  counts. 

But  there  is  another  gauge:  the  interest  a  news¬ 
paper  creates  for — and  receives  from — its  readers! 
Here,  too,  the  Times  rates  tops. 

From  January  to  December,  the  Times  hosts  a 
variety  of  events  planned  for  the  entertainment  and 
education  of  its  readers  .  .  .  Benefit  Concerts,  Victory 
Garden  Clubs,  Army  Shows,  Sports  Events  .  .  .  keyed 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

What  is  the  result?  Invariably,  more  admissions 
are  sought  than  can  be  accommodated — a  response 
that  proves  reader  interest  .  .  .  the  measuring  stick 
that  shows  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  indeed  -"every¬ 
body’s  newspaper.” 


INTEREST  FOR  ALL  MAKES  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  ^^EVERYBODY^S  NEWSPAPER*^ 


lEPIESEITEI  Bf  NIlllAMS,  IBNIEICE  B  CIESMEI 
IE«  TIBI  •  CBICACO  •  BETBBIT  •  SAB  FBAICItCI 


WHAT  MAKES  A  IVEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


“SPORTS  DESK?  I  WANT 
TO  TALK  TO  YOUR 
RELIGION  COLUMNIST  ABOUT 
MY  GOLF  GAME...” 


“Rev.  Mr.  Tyner?  Do  you  honestly  think 
bad  putting  is  due  to  a  bad  conscience?” 

“Where  in  the  Bible  can  I  find  that 
verse,  ‘Spxsrtsmanship  is  obedience  to  the 
unenforceable’?” 

Such  telephone  queries  come  often  to  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribune.  They  are  promptly  referred 
to  a  quiet  rectory  study  at  St.  Luke’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Minneapolis,  where  they 
receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Tyner,  p>astor,  friend  and 
golfing  partner  to  many  a  Minneapolitan, 
and  sports  columnist  extraordinary  to 
Minneapolis  Star -Journal  and  Tribune 
readers  in  the  Upper  Mississi])pi  Valley. 


Parson  Tyner’s  approach  to  sports  col- 
umning  is  unique.  It  combines  the  rabid 
enthusiasm  of  the  good  golfer  (his  own 
handicap  is  14)  with  the  missionary  zeal  of 
a  preacher  who  has  increased  his  church 
congregation  from  30  to  1,000  members. 
Two  years  ago  the  semi-weekly  Tyner 
column  gently  nudged  its  way  into  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  sports  pages, 
found  immediate  and  heartwarming  accep¬ 
tance.  Titled  “What’s  YOUR  Score?”,  its 
thoughtful  analogies  between  the  problems 
of  sport,  and  the  problems  of  the  human 
spirit  make  irresistible  reading. 

Typical  Tynerism:  “Many  a  golfer  who 
finds  himself  a  bit  tense  and  jittery  pauses, 
takes  a  couple  of  deep  breaths,  and  then 
makes  his  shot.  It  helps  a  lot. 

“It  may  take  some  effort  to  get  one’s  self 
into  the  habit  of  deep  breathing,  but  with 
a  little  perseverance  it  becomes  automatic; 
and  the  results  are  excellent.  The  game  is 
to  make  a  start  and  stay  with  it.  And  this 


is  true  of  almost  everything. 

“It  is  esjjecially  true  of  churchgoing.  The 
game  is  to  make  a  start  and  stay  with  it  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  what  a  start  for  the  week 
an  hour  in  church  on  Sunday  morning 
really  gives  one  .  .  .  ! 

“What’s  YOUR  score?” 

Mr.  Tyner’s  own  score  to  date  includes 
an  army  of  sport  lovers  who  follow  his 
columnar  advice,  attend  his  services,  cheer 
him  on  at  War  Bond  rallies,  and  willingly 
pitch  into  civic  and  wartime  projects,  such 
as  campaigns  against  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  prompt  Tyner  enthusiasm  and  earn 
Tyner  support. 

Such  reader  response  is  commonplace 
among  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  families 
(more  than  340,000  every  weekday,  more 
than  385,000  every  Sunday)  who  regard 
the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 
not  only  as  complete,  reliable,  newspapers, 
but  as  trustworthy  leaders,  public-spirited 
spokesmen  and  dependable  friends. 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  <?wTribune 


JOHN  COWLES  •  Prttldtnt 


STAR-JOURNAL  lavaning)  -1-  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Ovor  340,000  ★  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  Ovor  385,000 
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That,  in  the  concise  phraseology  of  a  general  in  the  United  States  Army,  is  one  man's  opinion  of 
The  New  York  Times.  Terse,  yes,  but  typical  of  the  opinion  of  The  Times  held  by  top-ranking, 
opinion-making  Americans  all  over  the  country.* 


The  men  and  women  who  read  The  New  York  Times  trust  it,  rely  on  it,  are  proud  of  it.  No 
wonder  advertisers  turn  to  it  with  the  same  faith  and  confidence. 


*ln  a  recent  impartial  survey  to  determine 
the  reading  habits  of  influential  men 
and  women  all  over  the  country,  one 
question  was  asked;  “What  is  your 
favorite  newspaper  and  why?"  The  New 
York  Times  received  four  times  as  many 
votes  as  the  second  newspaper. 


a)ITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATTODAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ANG  Convention  Endorses 
Roosevelt  for  4th  Term 

Action  Token  After  Small  Returns 
To  Membership  Poll  on  Question 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


American  Newspaper  Guild 
delegates  endorsed  the  candida¬ 
cies  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Senator  Harry  Truman,  plung¬ 
ing  the  guild  into  the  CIO  Po¬ 
litick  Action  drive  in  the  com¬ 
ing  election  campaign  and  mark¬ 
ing  another  step  in  the  guild's 
continued  growth  as  a  militant 
industrial  labor  union  at  the 
nth  annual  ANG  convention 
which  closed  here  today  at 
Hotel  Schroeder. 

Action  was  taken  by  a  vote  of 
IS3  2/3  to  73  1/3  when  the  con¬ 
vention  rejected  a  minority  re¬ 
port  of  the  Government  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  that  opposed 
endorsement  of  any  political 
candidate.  The  convention  later 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  the  reelection  of 
Roosevelt. 

Oivition  of  Opinion 
The  action  of  the  guild  en¬ 
dorsing  a  presidential  candidate 
was  in  line  with  CIO  polit¬ 
ical  action  which  the  guild  dele¬ 
gates  enthusiastically  approved, 
although  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
endorsing  Roosevelt  in  view 
of  the  close  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  pre-convention 
poll  on  the  question  of  advising 
the  convention  to  take  a  stand 
on  political  candidates. 

Wartime  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  and  elimination  of  the 
ANG’s  Women’s  Auxiliary  were 
among  the  questions  decided  by 
the  131  delegates  from  52  locals 
narking  the  largest  representa¬ 
tion  at  an  ANG  convention. 
More  than  200  delegates  alter¬ 
nates  and  guests  were  in  atten¬ 
dance  during  the  four-day  ses¬ 
sion. 

Aside  from  the  split  on  en¬ 
dorsing  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Auxiliary  the  convention 
proved  to  be  a  comparatively 
harmonious  meeting.  Consid¬ 
erable  attention  was  given  to 
post-war  planning  with  the  guild 
preparing  for  anticipated  em¬ 
ployment  problems  after  the 
war. 

As  usual  the  ANG  delegates 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions, 
covering  many  controversial 
subjects  outside  the  immediate 
rwlm  of  newspaperdom,  but  in¬ 
cluded  several  recommendations 
directly  relating  to  their  con¬ 


tract  relations  with  publishers. 

ANG  President  Milton  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  keynoted  for  all-out 
CIO  Political  Action  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term,  commented  on  the 
endorsement  as  follows: 

“I  am  glad  that  the  delegates 
voted  this  way.  This  will  allow 
the  working  newspapermen  of 
the  country  to  speak  with  some 
authority. 

“It  is  not  the  intent  or  purpose 
of  the  guild  as  an  organization 
to  bind  its  members  to  any  Pres¬ 
idential  candidate.  No  matter 
whom  they  endorse,  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  retain  their  freedom  of 
political  thought  and  their  right 
to  vote  as  American  citizens  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  recommendation 
by  this  convention. 

Split  on  Endorsement  Issue 

First  evidence  of  a  decided 
difference  in  opinion  among 
ANG  members  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  guild's  endorsing  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  national  election,  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  announcement  on 


Tuesday  of  results  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  cross-section  poll  of  the 
membership  on  the  question  of 
instructing  the  convention  on 
whether  or  not  to  take  a  stand 
on  political  candidates. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 
Yes.  2,754;  No,  2,105,  thereby  re¬ 
flecting  an  apparent  sharp  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  guild,  de¬ 
spite  CIO  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  activity.  The  question 
asked  the  membership  was 
whether  or  not  the  ANG  should 
endorse  a  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

In  reading  the  report,  J.  Nash 
McCrea.  Milwaukee,  highlighted 
some  of  the  comments  made  by 
members  in  marking  their  bal¬ 
lots.  The  tenor  of  comment 
varied  all  the  way  from  enthusi¬ 
astic  endorsement  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  blunt  state¬ 
ment;  “No.  Mind  your  own 
damn  business!"  Some  of  the 
replies  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
ANG  entering  into  the  realm 
of  politics. 

Murray,  who  had  previously 
urged  ANG  to  work  actively  for 
a  fourth  term  for  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  opening  address 
on  Monday,  told  delegates  that 
they  could  be  assured  it  was  not 
the  ifitent  of  ANG  to  bind  its 


members  to  a  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  and  that  each  guild  member 
would  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  he  saw  fit.  regardless  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  convention. 

In  expressing  his  personal  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  President, 
Murray  declared: 

“Gov.  Dewey — a  prosecutor — 
can  be  best  described  as  the 
‘Little  Sir  Echo’  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  and  speaks  for  the 
Hooverism  of  the  past.  The  Re¬ 
publican  program  for  veterans 
is  that  of  the  'battle  of  Anacosta 
Flat,’  when  the  bonus  army  was 
tear  gassed  from  Washington.” 

President  Murray  launched 
into  the  question  of  political 
action  by  the  guild  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  asserting  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  often  argued  that 
newspaper  people  should  be  “in¬ 
tellectual  eunuchs”  and  should 
have  no  conviction  which  might 
influence  their  objectivity  in  re¬ 
porting  news.  “We  have  man¬ 
aged  to  maintain  our  integrity 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
bargained  collectively  with  the 
publishers,”  he  said.  “The  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  must  stand  aloof 
and  remain  intellectual  eunuchs 
has  to  be  dissipated.” 

Murray  pointed  out  the  guild 
has  reached  the  point  wherb 
one-half  of  its  membership  now 
lies  among  those  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  departments  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  editing  of  news.  He 
cited  the  gains  made  by  organ¬ 
ized  labor  under  the  New  Deal 
as  salient  reasons  for  re-electing 
President  Roosevelt  to  a  fourth 
term. 

Mel  J.  Heinritz,  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  CIO  political  ac¬ 
tion  committee,  also  urged  guild 
support  for  the  President  and 
those  candidates  considered 
friendly  to  labor.  “It  used  to 
be  said  that  labor’s  policy  in 
elections  would  be  to  reward  its 
friends  and  punish  its  enemies.” 
he  said.  “Today,  labor’s  friends 
are  the  friends  of  the  nation.” 

Another  address  which 
•brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion 
among  publishers  generally,  and 
the  ANG,  was.  that  of  Morris  L. 
Ernst,  attorney  for  the  guild, 
who  represented  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  appeal  before  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  in 
the  Harriiburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
case  involving  the  question  of 
maintenance  of  merrfl>ership  as 
a  threat  to  a  free  press. 

Mr.  Ernst  discussed  freedom 
of  the  press  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  gradual  decline  in  the 
number  of  American  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  tendency  of  a 
comparatively  small  group  of 
men  to  “hold  or  dominate  the 
pipelines  of  informatioa”  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  press,  radio  and 
the  movies. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


DISCUSSING  the  American  Newepoper  Guild  convention  widi  other 


guild  oiiiciala  at  the  meeting  in  l^waukee  this  week  is  President 
Milton  'Murray,  seated  in  a  wheelchair  os  the  result  of  a  crippling 
foot  infection.  Others  in  the  picture  are  (L  to  r.):  I.  Nosh  McCrea. 
Milwaukee  guild  treasiirer  and  convention  chairman:  Sam  B.  Eu¬ 
banks,  ANG  executive  vice-president,  and  William  Rodgers,  ANG 
secretory-treasurer. 
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WPB  Revises  Rules 
On  Extra  Newsprint 

Population  Growth  in  Circulation  Area 
A  Basis  for  Supplemental  Grants 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  7— The 

first  general  revision  of  rules 
governing  supplemental  news¬ 
print  grants  has  been  completed 
by  the  War  Production  Board, 
specifying  situations  in  which 
tonnage  will  be  added  and  typi¬ 
fying  cases  where  it  will  not. 

The  underlying  policy  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  to  grant  relief 
“from  certain  undue  and  exces¬ 
sive  hardships  which  would  be 
created  if  the  order  were  applied 
without  modification  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  set  of  circumstances.” 
Any  tonnage  allowed  will  be 
subject  to  such  curtailments  as 
may  thereafter  be  ordered. 

Circulation  Considered 

Extraordinary  population  .in¬ 
crease  accompanied  by  circula¬ 
tion  increase  in  a  newspaper's 
trading  area  since  Dec.  31,  1942, 
will  be  grounds  for  adjustment 
to  insure  adequate  newspaper 
service.  In  such  cases  the  popu¬ 
lation  increase  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  census 
figures,  ration  book  records, 
military  estimates,  estimates  by 
local  government  officials  and  by 
utility  companies,  employment 
and  labor  agencies.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  others. 

The  1942  circulation  will  be 
^measured  against  that  for  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1944.  The 
newspaper  must  absorb  the  first 
7^'’r  of  circulation  increase  at¬ 
tributable  to  population  growth 
( circulation  resulting  from  pro¬ 
motional  effort  will  not  be 
counted ) ;  and  ex-quota  paper 
will  be  granted  to  provide  for 
the  needs  over  the  subtracted 
7Vi%. 

Where  a  newspaper's  average 
circulation  for  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1943  exceeds  its  average 
circulation  for  the  year  1942  by 
more  than  10%,  tonnage  will  be 
provided  for  the  excess  over 
10%  without  the  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  that  there  has  been 
population  increase. 

Adjustments  in  consumption 
quotas  will  be  made  in  order 
to  maintain  adequate  newspaper 
service  in  a  community  where 
there  has  been  a  discontinuance 
or  merger  of  newspapers.  Where 
supplements  were  added  in  1941 
or  1942,  proportionate  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  made  in  quotas. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

14 

Bright  Ideas 

24 

Cartoons 

13 

Classified 

50 

Editorials 

34 

Fehlman  . 

42 

Letters  . 

46 

Obituary  ... 

69 

Personal 

35 

Photography 

40 

Shop  Talk 

72 

Short  T akes 

24 

provided  the  base  tonnage 
doesn't  already  reflect  the  sup¬ 
plements. 

Adjustments  will  be  made  for 
newspapers  which  substantially 
increas^  their  news  content  in 
1941  or  1942  and  maintained 
such  increased  news  content  con¬ 
tinuously  until  Dec.  31,  1942. 

Where  it  is  shown  that  strikes, 
fires  or  other  causes  resulted  in 
suspensions  during  the  base 
year  ( 1941 )  compensatory  in¬ 
creases  in  tonnage  will  be  made 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  im¬ 
practicable  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions  at  another  plant.  Changes 
in  roll  size  will  be  considered  to 
warrant  compensatory  paper 
grant,  as  will  increased  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1941  or  1942  and  exist¬ 
ing  as  of  Dec.  31.  1942. 

Other  Grounds  lor  Appeal 

Where  there  is  a  showing  of 
“unforeseen,  unusual,  extraordi- 
ftary  or  emergency  conditions 
constitute  an  undue  and  exces¬ 
sive  hardship"  not  falling  in  one 
of  the  enumerated  classes,  an 
appeal  for  paper  will  be  favor¬ 
ably  considered.  In  such  cases, 
a  memorandum  decision  is  re¬ 
quired  and  this  may  be  cited  as 
precedent  in  future  cases.  The 
appeals  board  is  ordered  to  con¬ 
duct  open  hearings  and  make  its 
files  available  to  any  interested 
party.  Grants  made  will  be 
published  not  less  frequently 
than  each  two  weeks. 

Among  the  situations  in  which 
supplemental  print  paper  will 
not  be  granted  are  those  based 
on;  • 

Nature  of  the  newspaper's  con¬ 
tent. 

Diminished  base  period  con¬ 
sumption  because  of  financial 
conditions. 

Suspension  of  publication,  pop¬ 
ulation  or  circulation  increases, 
except  as  provided  above. 

Retarded  circulation  growth 
because  of  price  increase  in  1941 
or  1942. 

Conservation  of  paper,  except 
as  above  provided. 

Change  in  amount  of  news 
content,  except  as  above  pro¬ 
vided. 

Change  in  advertising  lines, 
except  as  above  provided 
(  mergers  or  supplements ) . 

Unsold  copies  or  returns. 

Special  events.  Bond  drives, 
political  news,  etc. 

Inability  to  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  lines  under  quotas. 

The  fact  that  a  competitor  has 
received  a  supplemental  grant. 
■ 

Drops  Employment  Plan 

Washington,  Aug.  7  —  The 
Manning  Table  Plan  which  pub¬ 
lishers.  as  well  as  other  em¬ 
ployers,  were  urged  to  adopt  al¬ 
most  two  years  ago  as  a  guide  to 
orderly  withdrawal  of  workers 
from  war  industries  into  the 
armed  forces,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 


Ia 


'  A  .'v. 


WHAT'S  GOING  ON  HERE? 


VERILY,  this  begins  to  look  like  a  conspiracy  among  the  editoiigi 
cartoonists.  Here  again  we  have  two  of  them  coming  up  withlh 
same  idea  executed  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  manner  and  ig 
the  same  state  (see  E  4  P,  June  7,  page  68,  and  July  22,  page  8,  in 
two  similar  coincidences).  The  cartoon  on  the  left,  captioetd 
"Doesn't  He  Know  There's  a  War  On?",  was  drawn  for  the  Stoo- 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee  by  Newton  Pratt.  Douglas  Rodger's  cartoon  in  lb 
San  Ftancisco  News  bears  the  title  "What,  No  Turkey?"  Both  op 
peared  Aug.  3. 


Argentine  Govt. 
Issues  Amnesty 
To  Newspapers 


A  “general  journalistic  am¬ 
nesty"  was  declared  by  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government  this  week 
which  will  permit  all  suspended 
newspapers  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  except  those  “spreading  so¬ 
cial  theories  contrary  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  institutional  organiza¬ 
tion,"  and  all  censors  still  in 
cable  and  wireless  company  of¬ 
fices  will  be  withdrawn,  it  was 
reported. 

Communist  newspapers  are  be¬ 
lieved  excepted  from  amnesty 
by  the  definition,  but  all  other 
newspapers  which  have  felt  the 
weight  of  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment’s  displeasure  will  be  af¬ 
fected. 

Newsmen  Freed 


Commenting  on  the  decree. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Ad¬ 
miral  Alberto  Teisaire  declared 
that  nothing  was  said  about  ar¬ 
rested  newspaper  men  because 
all  had  been  released  some  time 
ago  and  none  was  presently  de¬ 
tained. 

He  said  the  Socialist  organ 
Vangardia  was  having  trouble 
with  the  police,  but  he  expected 
that  paper  too  would  soon  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reappear. 

No  mention  was  made  of  El 
Diario,  leading  daily  of  Entre 
Rios  Province,  which  was  ex¬ 
propriated  two  days  previous  to 
the  decree.  The  action  had  been 
based  on  a  charge  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  defended  public  util¬ 
ities  of  the  province  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  advertising 
and  had  opposed  the  policy  of 
“the  recuperation  of  public  ser¬ 
vices  initiated  by  the  national 
revolution.” 

A  decree  was  issued  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  corporation  that  had 
published  the  newspaper,  and 
the  provincial  government  de¬ 
posited  10,000  pesos  in  payment 
for  the  newspaper’s  presses  and 
other  property  and  instructed  its 
press  officer  to  take  charge  of 
the  publication. 


What  effect  the  amnesty  de 
cree  will  have  on  El  Diario  wjs  | 
not  stated. 

Argentina's  pro-Axis  press  ap¬ 
peared  in  Buenos  Aires  this 
week  “in  a  new  suit  of  newspris; 
smoother,  smarter,  and  creamitr 
than  any  it  had  been  weariii{ 
in  recent  weeks,”  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reported  from 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

The  suit  clearly  bore  the  stamp 
of  Sweden,  the  dispatch  stated 
and  its  appearance  provided  a  I 
defiant  reply  to  Secretary  d 
State  Hull’s  charges  that  the  re 
gime  of  Gen.  Edelmiro  J.  Far 
rell  is  supplying  pro-Axis  newe 
papers  with  imported  Swedish 
newsprint  in  violation  of  Allied 
navicert  regulations. 

"The  pro-Axis  newspapers  as 
a  rule,”  the  report  said,  '‘hi« 
been  using  a  coarse  inferior 
grade  of  Argentinian  newsprint 

“On  July  31,  a  few  days  after 
the  State  Department  issued  a 
memorandum  accusing  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government  of  supirf)- 
ing  Axis  propaganda  organs 
with  Swedish  newsprint  ear 
marked  exclusively  for  pro-^- 
lied  newspapers,  an  importer  in 
Buenos  Aires  was  obliged  to  de 
liver  50  tons  of  Swedish  newr 
print  to  government  wareho«» 
On  -Aug.  3  three  of  the  principal 
pro-Axis  newspapers  in  Buenos  ] 
Aires  appeared  in  Swedish  nenr 
print  which  interested  persons 
were  able  to  establish  was  the 
same  as  that  delivered  to  the  j 
government  warehouses.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 
Ausust  17-19  —  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  Assa, 
annual  convention,  Winnipeg. 

AuKu$*t  19  —  IntcrnatioDij 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
meeting.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

August  18-19  —  Alabama 
Press  Assn.,  74th  summer  con* 
vention,  Birmingham. 

August  28-31— National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  war 
conference.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 
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Maintenance  Ordered  $2,250,000  Building 

Plans  for  an  11-story  $2,250,000 
RJATST  mX  M  addition  to  the  Times  Annex 

r  O*  W  A  AA  Jk  Building,  which  houses  the  New 

York  Times,  have  been  filed  with 

Commission  Ruling  Also  Denies  Check-Olt  ifo'usfnTanS’BoiSlSS"'"'  “* 
Establishes  Pay  Increase  Schedule 

the  Associated  Press  was  di-  Dissenting  from  maintenance  newspaper  plant  whenever 

rected  to  include  a  standard  of  membership,  Adler  stated  in  the  actual  construction  can  pro- 
m,.mh,.rohin  nart-  ceed.  Will  be  erected  on  the  site 


maintenance 


member sh  ip  pa  rt : 


of  the  44th  Street  Theatre,  owned 


rtause  in  its  contract  with  the  “The  guild  in  this  case  has  ad-  ot  tne  44tn  street  ineatre,  owned 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  cov-  vanc^  no  new  merit  reasons  ^he  New  York  Times  Co. 
ering  413  employes  in  the  AP's  for  granting  of  maintenance  of  ■ 

New  York  bureau,  by  order  of  membership.  There  has  been  no  _  .  l-i  i 

a  majority  of  the  Daily  Newspa-  change  in  the  relationship  be-  KvOPCt  Tl'enCn 
peTcommission.  Aug.  5.  The  tween  the  Associated  Press  and  ‘ 

^mmission.  however,  declined  the  guild  to  warrant  such  a  de-  »P  T 
to  agree  to  the  guild's  request  cision.  It  was  plainly  stated  in  XU  IilUd 
for  dues  check-off  and  preferen-  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  case  that 

tial  hiring.  grants  of  maintenance  of  mem-  J^0WS  l-/©Cr©©S 

Other  issues  settled  by  the  di-  bership  would  be  based  ‘on  the 
rective  included  salaries  and  merits  of  a  particular  case.’  In  A  proposal  that  Allied  corre- 
eontract  minimums,  hours  and  my  opinion,  the  guild  has  not  spondence  in  liberated  France  be 
overtime,  advancement  oppor-  demonstrated  any  affirmative  subjected  only  to  military  cen- 
tunities,  job  security  and  the  ef-  need  for  such  a  clause.  An  or-  sorship  is  included  in  an  agree- 
fective  date  of  the  contract,  from  der  directing  maintenance  of  ment  now  being  discussed  be- 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1944.  Dissent-  membership  without  the  demon-  tween  Washington  and  the  Free 


for  dues  check-off  and  preferen 
tial  hiring. 

Other  issues  settled  by  the  di 


Exp©ct  Fr©nch 
To  Lib©raliz© 


membership  without  the  demon-  tween  Washington  and  the  Free 
ing  to  the  maintenance  of  mem-  strated  ne^  for  it  is  certainly  French  Committee  in  Algiers, 
bership  provision  was  Philip  D.  contrary  to  National  War  Labor  and  probably  will  be  accept^  by 
Adler,  industry  member,  with  Board  policy.  the  French.  Harold  Callender  of 

Eubanks,  labor  member.  "Courts  have  generally  held  the  New  York  Times  reported 

dissenting  to  the  majority  ruling  that  an  employe  has  the  right  to  this  week. 

against  dues  check-off  and  pref-  join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  union.  This  would  mean,  he  explains, 
erential  hiring.  Mr.  Adler  also  Our  laws  protect  an  employe  that  Allied  writers  would  follow 
dissented  with  regard  to  the  from  coercion  from  his  fellow  in  France  the  same  regimen  they 
issue  of  overtime.  Dr.  F.  S.  employes  or  from  his  employer,  enjoyed  in  North  Africa — strict 
Deibler  was  the  public  member.  If  an  employe  has  the  legal  right  Allied  censorship  on  military 


the  French.  Harold  Callender  of 


issue  of  overtime.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Deibler  was  the  public  member. 


AP  announced  that  it  would  to  make  his  own  choice  of  union,  matters,  but  no  censorship  of 


appeal  the  order. 

15%  Increase 


certainly  this  carries  with  it  the  dispatches  on  political  subjects. 


right  to  discontinue  membership 
in  any  union  when  he  so  desires. 


At  first,  he  reports,  the  French 
argued  that  the  clause  guaran- 


Aside  from  contract  mmirnurns  without  loss  of  employment  sup-  teeing  freedom  of  the  press  for 
agrera  upon,  by  various  classi-  ported  by  a  government  direc-  Allied  correspondents  in  France 
ncations,  a  general  increase,  was  five.  To  my  mind,  the  15-day  was  unnecessary,  for  Gen.  De- 


ordered  according  to  the  follow-  ‘escape’  period  provided  in  Gaulle,,  at  a  press  conference  in 
mg  formula:  15%  of  present  sal-  standard  maintenance  of  mem-  Washington  July  10,  had  said 
employe  earning  less  bership  clause  does  not  elimi-  that  those  correspondents  would 
than  $40  a  week  and  $6  to  each  jbis  evil.  enjoy  the  same  freedom  in 

employe  earning  more  than  that  “Maintenance  of  membership  France  they  enjoyed  in  their 
amount,  to  go  to  those  employ^  js  ^  modified  form  of  union  shop  own  countries, 
who  have  been  with  the  AP  which  forces  staff  members  to  His  promise,  in  fact,  went  fur- 
smce  before  Jan.  1,  1941;  10  .c<  of  retain  their  guild  membership  or  ther  than  the  clause  in  the  agree- 
present  salary  to  each  employe  the  loss  of  their  jobs.  It  is  ment,  explains  Mr.  Callendar. 

than  $40  a  week  coercion  of  the  type  the  courts  It  bore  no  time  limit,  while  the 
and  $4  to  each  employe  earning  have  constantly  condemned,  and  agreement  applies  only  to  the 
more  than  that  amount,  to  those  cannot  be  justified  by  wartime  war  period. 

employe  by  AP  since  before  expediency.  'The  direction  of  Criticism  in  the  United  States 
Jm.  1,  1942;  $2  to  each  ernploye  maintenance  of  membership  in  and  Great  Britain  of  the  Algiers 
who  enteml  AP  service  between  this  case  is  illogical,  unsound,  decree  issued  by  the  French 
Jan.  1,  1942,  and  Jan.  1,  1944.  gjjjj  contrary  to  established  Na-  Committee  for  the  control  of  the 
earning  less  than  tional  War  Labor  Board  policy.”  press,  radio,  and  movies  in 


provided 


ing  formula:  15%  of  present  sal-  standard  maintenance  of  mem 
employe  earning  less  bership  clause  does  not  elimi 
than  $40  a  week  and  $6  to  each  j^^te  this  evil. 


Criticism  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  Algiers 


$5,000  a  year  were  covered  by  ' 

this  formula.  _ 

The  Commission  ruled  that  RADIO  AD  POTENT] 
the  request  for  new  classifica¬ 
tions  and  minimums  for  “trick  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  re- 


RADIO  AD  POTENTIAL  $2,403,000  A  DAY 


s  re-  “That  statement  was  approx- 
from  imately  true  when  using  the 


editor”  and  “assistant  trick  edi-  ceived  the  following  from  imately  true  when  using  the 

tor”  not  be  granted.  A  night  Frank  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Al-  hourly  rates  as  a  basis,  but  I 
differential  of  5%  was  approved  lied  Newspaper  Council  and  the  have  since  obtained  information 
and  wage  increases  were  made  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA:  which  I  believe  should  be  pub- 
retroactive  to  Sept.  1.  1943.  “In  an  off  the  record  speech  lished.  It  is  that  based  upon 

A  40-hour  five-day  week  was  which  I  made  at  the  April  meet-  quarter  hour  rates  which  are 
approved,  except  for  tabulators  ing  of  the  ANPA  and  which  a  higher  than  hourly  rates  and 
v^ose  normal  work  week  shall  month  later  was  exclusively  allowing  for  income  available 
not  be  more  than  40  hours  with-  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  from  station  breaks  and  spot 
in  five  and  one-half  days  in  a  I  made  the  statement  that  a  announcement  advertising  the 
week.  It  was  further  provided  whole  day  from  7  a.m.  to  mid-  daily  potential  of  all  radio  sta- 
that  “all  employes  who  regular-  night,  17  hours  daily,  on  all  of  tions  in  the  land  is  conserva- 
ly  furnish  more  than  five  col-  the  radio  stations  of  the  land  tively  $2,403,000  per  day,  or 
um^  per  week  shall  continue ..  could  be  purchased  for  $1,382,-  $877,095,000  for  365  days.  'There- 

their  regular  assignments  10?y.  1  made  the  statement  that  fore  this  last  figure  comes 

whether  or  not  they  work  the  this  was  based  upon  the  hourly  nearer  radio’s  current  potential 

five-day  week.”  rate  of  every  station  as  of  April  than  my  figure  based  upon  hour- 

The  normal  work  day  was  set  and  allowed  for  no  discounts.  ly  rates  and  in  the  spirit  of  fair- 
at  eight  hours  except  on  Satur-  “I  made  the  further  statement,  ness  and  accuracy  I  hope  you 
days  and  Sundays,  when  an  em-  based  upon  the  above  conclu-  will  publish  these  figures, 

ploye  may  be  required  to  work  sions.  that  a  whole  year  of  time  “Thus  radio’s  potential  com- 

10  hours,  with  overtime  provi-  on  all  stations  could  be  bought  pared,  with  all  daily  and  weekly 
sions  becoming  operable  for  for  $504,469,785  and  I  stated  that  newspapers’  potential  becomes 
work  on  Saturdays  and  Sun-  that  figure  constituted  radio’s  $877,095,000  for  radio  and  $1,- 
days  beyond  10  hours.  potential  as  of  today.  540,000,000  for  newspapers." 


which  I  believe  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  that  based  upon 


540,000,000  for  newspapers." 


France  apparently  lead  to  a 
realization  in  some  quarters  that 
positive  indication  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  press 
would  be  desirable.  Mr.  Callen¬ 
der  reported. 

“It  is  said  here  that  all  these 
controls  of  the  press  and  other 
mediums  of  information  will  be 
only  temporary.  But  the  de¬ 
crees  do  not  stipulate  that. 
While  such  controls  over  the 
French  press  are  strictly  a 
French  question,  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  raising  an  issue  that 
will  be  a  touchstone  by  which 
the  world  will  judge  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  established  in 
France.” 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  Times  re¬ 
ported  from  Washington  Aug.  8, 
that  a  document  including  the 
proposal  for  military  censorship 
only  in  liberated  France  is  al¬ 
most  ready  for  initialing  in 
Washington  and  London. 

Free  Press  Reoppears 

The  French  Press  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  in  New  York,  an 
agency  of  the  French  Provisional 
Government,  released  a  state¬ 
ment  this  week  that  the  free 
press  has  once  again  made  an 
appearance  in  France. 

French  patriots  in  regions  held 
entirely  by  Resistance  forces  are 
no  longer  forced  to  resort  to  the 
clandestine  newspaper  for  dif¬ 
fusion  of  information,  the  state¬ 
ment  declared.  They  are  able 
once  again  to  publish  their  pa¬ 
pers  openly.  To  date  three  such 
papers  have  been  established: 
La  Voix  du  Maquis  in  the  Ain, 
the  Gazette  du  Comite  de  la 
Liberation  Nationale,  at  Anno- 
nay  in  Ardeche,  and  Le  Reveil 
at  Oyonnax. 

Each  of  these  papers  is  printed 
on  a  single  sheet,  and  looks  like 
any  other  French  .  provincial 
paper,  it  states.  “They  contain 
all  of  the  usual  news  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  rural  public,  in¬ 
cluding  classified  ads.  announce¬ 
ments  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  notices  of  local  markets, 
and  of  rural  economy. 

All  was  not  sweetness  and 
light  in  reestablishing  the  free 
press  in  liberated  France,  the  re¬ 
lease  admits.  * 

•  Following  the  liberation  of 
Cherbourg,  Francois  Coulet,  Re¬ 
gional  Commissioner  appointed 
by  the  French  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment.  visited  the  city  and 
became  concerned  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  by  the  total  lack 
of  news  available  to  the  people. 

Learning  of  the  existence  of 
the  “questionable”  Cherbourg 
Eclair,  he  decided  to  take  it  into 
custody,  says  the  release,  and 
then  asked  Roger  Pillet,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  local  resistance  group, 
to  found  a  new  daily  using  the 
Eclair’s  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  staff  of  the  Eclair  prompt¬ 
ly  went  on  strike,  it  was  stated, 
and  informed  Commissioner  Cou¬ 
let  that  Editor  Louis  Hamel  was 
to  remain  editor  or  else.  Every¬ 
thing  of  a  “questionable"  nature 
carried  by  the  paper  had  been 
written  by  M.  Hamel’s  brother- 
in-law,  they  said. 

An  arbiter  wa§  called  in,  who 
decided  M.  Hamel  should  remain 
editor,  with  M.  Pillet  as  “ad- 
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Russians  Feel  Abused 
By  U.  S.  Press— Cassidy 

AP  Writer,  Back  from  Moscow,  Says 
Soviets  Resent  Editorial  Criticism 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

HENRY  C.  CASSIDY,  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  little  guy  with  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  and  a  large  capacity  for 
the  job  he  did 
for  four  years 
in  Moscow  as 
head  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
Moscow  bureau, 
is  back  in  New 
York  this  week 
at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  awaiting 
a  new  assign- 
m  e  n  t  —  to 
France,  he 
hopes. 

In  his  hotel 

room  across  51st  Caaaidy 
Street  from  the  A.P.'s  building 
in  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York, 
he  alternately  jumps  to  answer 
numerous  telephone  calls  from 
friends  who  are  "glad  to  learn 
he’s  home"  and  slumps  in  an 
overstuffed  chair  from  which 
he  grins  ingratiatingly  and  talks 
about  the  news  situation  in 
Russia. 

34  Years  Old 

Few  know  that  situation  better 
than  this  34-year-old  Harvard 
graduate  whose  “high  forehead." 
A.P.  pictures  show,  he  carefully 
protects  from  the  rigorous  Mos¬ 
cow  winters  with  a  Russian  fur 
hat.  His  information  was  but 
a  few  hours  removed  from  Red 
Square,  the  Metropol  Hotel,  and 
the  “very  sticky  Russian  censor¬ 
ship.” 

“I  could  have  set  a  record 
coming  home,”  he  says,  “but  I 
got  off  at  Cairo  because  1  was 
feeling  a  little  rocky.” 

Press  relations  in  Moscow 
were  pretty  rocky  too,  he  said, 
but  he  spoke  first  instead  about 
the  American  press.  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  press,”  he  says,  “is  one  of 
the  thorns  sticking  hardest  in 
the  Russian  side  these  days. 

"We  think  we  have  given  them 
a  wonderful  press,  but  they  over¬ 
look  all  that,  file  thing  they 
notice  and  resent  keenly  is  the 
occasional  anti-Soviet  article  or 
editorial. 

“Time  and  again  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Moscow  has  had  to 
answer  protests  against  things 
said  in  American  newspapers. 
They  consider  our  press  a  source 
of  dissidence  at  a  time  when  we 
are  working  for  a  common  cause. 

“One  of  the  questions  they 
asked  Eric  Johnston  many  times 
when  he  was  in  Russia  was 
‘Why  does  the  American  press 
continue  to  criticize  us?’ 

“And  it  was  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  most  frequently  asked 
me,  too:  ‘Why,  when  we  are 
working  together  for  victory, 
does  the  American  press  criti¬ 
cize  us?’  ” 

Hie  American  idea  of  free 
press  comment,  including  even 
criticism  of  our  allies,  is  en¬ 


tirely  foreign  to  their  under¬ 
standing,  he  says. 

Newsmen  Criticise  Americans 
Russian  newspaper  men  are 
officially  authorized  counter- 
irritants.  says  Mr.  Cassidy. 
“They  frequently  belabor  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  on  their  own  and 
their  newspapers’  transgressions. 
They  say  nothing  in  their  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers,  but  in  conver¬ 
sations  they  are  uninhibited  and 
unrestrained.  ‘We  have  much 
fault  to  find  with  American  ways 
and  customs.’  they  declare,  ‘but 
...  we  don’t  print  it.’  ” 

Some  of  the  Russian  newsmen 
consider  America  the  “most 
racist  nation  in  the  world,”  says 
Mr.  Cassidy.  “Once  they  con¬ 
fronted  American  correspond¬ 
ents  with  figures  reportedly  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  Gallup-type  poll 
which  showed  that  most  Amer¬ 
ican  girls  would  not  marry 
Negroes,  and  more  than  half 
would  not  marry  Jews.” 

"Why,  your  American  girls 
are  more  Fascist  than  the  Nazis," 
they  said,  according  to  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sidy,  and  then  they  added  point¬ 
edly,  “but  we  do  not  put  that 
in  our  papers.” 

“Russian  newsmen  greatly  ad¬ 
mire  their  own  press,”  says  Mr. 
Cassidy,  and  in  fact  believe  it 
superior  to  the  American.  Their 
papers  contain  no  entertainment. 
They  operate  on  a  high  educa¬ 
tional  plane.  Editorials  are  de¬ 
voted  to  spewing  up  the  war 
effort,  or  discussing  political 
principles  or  other  intellectual 
subjects.  ’They  emphasize  high 
standards  of  morality,  loyalty  to 
the  state,  education,  and  the  like. 

“  ‘Why  do  your  newspapers 
print  comics  instead  of  edi¬ 
torials?’  they  want  to  know. 

“Hell,  I  asked  them  why  they 
printed  editorials  instead  of 
comics. 

“Reporting  the  war  is  a  very 
serious  business  with  Russian 
newspaper  men.  They  cover  the 
various  fighting  fronts  much  as 
American  correspondents  do.  and 
write  reams  of  stuff  most  of 
which  their  little  four-page 
papers  have  no  room  for.  A 
correspondent  may  send  in  stuff 
for  two  or  three  weeks  without 
ever  getting  a  word  of  it  set 
in  type.  But  their  stories  are 
filed  in  libraries,  to  be  used  at 
some  future  time  for  research 
on  the  history  of  the  war. 

“They  feel  they’re  writing  his¬ 
tory,  and  they  take  it  pretty 
seriously.” 

Good  War  Covorago 
Russian  newspapers  give  the 
man  in  the  street  excellent  war 
coverage,  though  much  more 
condensed  than  in  American 
papers  because  of  the  paper 
shortage,  says  Mr.  Cassidy. 
"The  news  is  presented  different¬ 


ly  too,  and  is  pretty  dry  stuff, 
but  the  Russians  like  it  and  the 
average  Russian  knows  just  as 
much  about  what’s  going  on  as 
the  average  American.” 

From  a  confused  pile  of  duffel 
which  Mr.  Cassidy  regarded 
with  regret  "because  if  I  had 
known  it  I  could  have  brought 
home  30  pounds  more,”  he  pulled 
a  handful  of  Polish  and  Russian 
newspapers  which  he  had  chosen 
to  bring  instead  of  “a  bunch  of 
icons  and  stuff  I  had  to  leave 
behind.” 

One  of  the  papers  is  a  copy  of 
Free  Germany,  a  prosperous- 
looking  and  attractive  four-page 
German  language  newspaper 
published  by  the  Free  Germany 
National  Committee  in  Moscow, 
consisting  largely  of  anti-Nazi 
German  refugees,  and  the  affili¬ 
ated  Union  of  German  Officers 
whose  membership  is  captured 
German  officers  who  have  turned 
on  Hitler  and  whose  purpose  is 
to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

"There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  much-discussed  Union 
of  Captured  German  Officers,  or 
the  sensational  statement  writ¬ 
ten  and  signed  by  16  captured 
German  generals  calling  for  the 
overthrow  of  Hitler  and  the  end 
of  the  war,”  Mr.  Cassidy  be¬ 
lieves. 

Generals  Hate  Hitler 

“The  statement  puzzled  a  great 
many  American  editors  and  col¬ 
umnists  but  the  explanation  is 
simple.  Some  of  the  German 
officers  captured  by  the  Russians 
were  ready  to  turn  on  Hitler. 
They  formed  an  organization 
with  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
upon  other  German  officers  as 
they  were  captured  to  accept 
their  point  of  view  and  work 
toward  ending  the  war. 

“They  have  not  espoused  com¬ 
munism.  or  joined  forces  with 
the  Russians.  They  simply  are 
out  to  get  Hitler  and  to  prevent 
further  German  bloodshed  be¬ 
cause  they  know  the  German 
cause  is  hopeless.” 

Their  newspaper,  which  Mr. 
Cassidy  describes  as  a  rarity  be¬ 
cause  while  it  is  distributed 
widely  to  Germans  in  Russia 
and  to  German  troops  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  by  an  outsider,  is 
printed  on  a  heavy  grade  of 
good  newsprint  paper,  with  red. 
white,  and  black  borders  top  and 
bottom,  and  compares  favorably 
in  appearance  with  any  well- 
printed  American  or  English 
newspaper.  It  far  surpasses  in 
appearance  and  mechanical  qual¬ 
ities  any  of  the  regular  Russian 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Cassidy  remarks  with 
amusement  upon  a  hitherto  un¬ 
suspected  relationship  between 
American  journalism  in  Russia 
and  Allied  progress  on  the  road 
to  Berlin.  Professional  best  in¬ 


terests  of  American  correspoaj. 
ents  in  Moscow  were  prcth 
closely  tied  up  with  the  Nor 
mandy  beachhead,  he  says. 

“Previous  to  the  invasion  it 
was  customary  for  Russian  of- 
cials  to  take  correspondents  on 
news  trips  about  once  every 
months  —  to  airfields.  Rus^ 
cities,  or  other  places  of  nevi 
interest. 

“There  was  great  jubiliation  in 
Moscow  over  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion,  Marshal  Stalin  issued  an 
official  statement  of  satisfaction 
— and  correspondents  were  taken 
on  six  trips  in  about  three  weekt 
Disappointed  by  Slowdown 

"Then  Allied  progress  in  Nor 
mandy  slowed  down,  and  every¬ 
where  in  Moscow  were  heard 
expressions  of  disappointment 
News  trips  for  the  correspond¬ 
ents  ceased  altogether. 

“With  an  Allied  breakthrooih 
accomplished,  and  Ameritin 
troops  now  speeding  toward 
Paris,  the  trips  will  probably  be 
resumed.” 

“Press  relations,”  he  says,  “ire 
difficult.  and  corrcspondodi 
squabble  continually  with  cen¬ 
sors.  But  censorship  is  mate 
liberal  than  it  was.  and  coiuU- 
erably  more  comment  and  in¬ 
terpretation  is  permitted.” 

The  correspondents  corps  is 
Moscow,  he  says,  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  young  married  group. 
Formerly  bachelors,  many  of  t^ 
members  are  now  bringing  in 
their  wives. 

They  have  organized  an  “Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Anglo  -  Americsn 
Correspondents  in  the  U.S.S.R" 
which  has  become  quite  power 
ful,*  he  says.  "The  organization 
is  most  unusual  because  no  for 
eign  clubs  or  associations  have 
been  permitted  in  Russia.  But 
this  one  has  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized.  has  entertained  a  number 
of  high  Russian  officials,  and  has 
even  been  issued  a  rubber  stamp 
which  is  a  true  sign  of  ofBcial 
sanction  and  importance  in  ^ 
Soviet.  Anything  stamped  with 
it  moves  right  along.” 

Eddie  Gilmore  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  this  group, 
says  Mr.  Cassidy,  and  Meyer 
Handler  of  United  Press  is  trear 
urer.  The  association  handles 
problems  that  arise  betw^ 
correspondents  and  the  foreign 
office. 

Mr.  Cassidy  left  Moscow  Aug. 
1  after  greeting  his  replacement 
Daniel  DeLuce.  who  moved  from 
Italy.  Author  of  a  best-selling 
book,  “Moscow  Dateline,”  he 
was  the  recipient  of  the  famous 
letter  from  Joseph  Stalin  which 
first  called  publicly  upon  the 
Allies  to  open  a  second  front 

What  impressed  him  m^ 
upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States? 

“My  wife.” 


Secrecy  of  FDR's  Hawaii  Trip  Well  Guarded 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — Secrecy  was  on  the  inside  page  of  * 
surrounding  President  Roose-  newspaper,  in  a  society  column 
velt’s  trip  to  Hawaii  was  pro-  which  quoted  from  a  letter  from 
tected  by  the  press  with  only  one  Hawaii  stating  that  Mr.  Roosej 
mention  being  made  in  a  news-  velt  was  there.  The  fact  w 
paper,  and  inquiry  into  that  the  note  was  “buried”  insws. 
situation  convince  Director  and  was  a  casual  reference,  sup- 
Byron  Price  of  the  Office  of  Cen-  ported  the  publisher’s  assuran** 
sorship  that  it  was  “completely  that  the  code  violation  wn 
inadvertent.”  The  lone  mention  wholly  unintentional,  he  said. 
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PHILADELPHIA  STRIKE  GIVES  CARTOONISTS  NEW  THEME 


PARALYZED 

JT^rry  IV>yl^,  Philadeiphia  Record. 


ROBOT  BOMB 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


ROBOT  OVER  AMERICA 

('harics  Werner,  Chicago  Sutt. 


Says  Wheeler  Letter 
Shows  Lost  Perspective 

States  Saipan  Not  Underplayed  . . .  Supports 
Pearl  Harbor  Base  Correspondents 


By  Foster  Hailey 
New  York  Times 

• 

THE  following  article  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Mr.  Hailey 
who  left  New  York  for  Pearl 
Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941.  and 
covered  actions  in  the  Pacific 
from  the  Aleutians  to  Guadal¬ 
canal  until  Steptember,  1943. 

• 

IN  HIS  angry  letter  from  Saipan 
to  his  editor,  Keith  Wheeler 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  makes  a 
serious  charge  against  the  Pearl 
Harbor  correspondents,  against 
the  American  public  and  against 
the  judgment  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  that  requires,  I  believe,  some 
clarification. 

First  he  “accuses”  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  of  committing  “one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  flubs  in  the 
history  of  American  journalism.” 
That  just  isn’t  so.  The  Saipan 
story  was  given  top  play  in  all 
the  newspapers  I  have  seen  and 
was  on  the  front  pages  so  long 
as  the  battle  vms  on. 

Secondly,  he  says  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  is  not  interested  in 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  How 
does  he  know?  He  wouldn’t 
laake  such  a  statement  on  a 
story  he  was  covering  on  little 
no  evidence  and  if,  in  the 
^ific.  he  can  know  what  the 
American  public  is  thinking. 


then  he  must  be  a  mind-reader. 

Thirdly,  he  accuses  the  Pearl 
Harbor  correspondents  of  writ¬ 
ing  “tripe  and  lies”;  he  says 
they  begin  a  battle  in  triumph 
and  end  it  the  second  day.  He 
says  they  are  uninformed,  lack¬ 
ing  veracity  and  know  no  more 
of  actuality  “than  does  any 
grocery  clerk  in  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana.” 

The  Pearl  Harbor  correspond¬ 
ents  cannot  answer  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  claim  the  right  to  an¬ 
swer  for  them.  I  have  read  all 
the  stories  I  could  find  from 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  Saipan  inva¬ 
sion.  I  did  not  find  a  single 
statement  in  any  of  the  stories 
that  was  not  based  on  the  com¬ 
munique  and  backed  up  by  de¬ 
layed  information  from  the 
front.  In  the  New  York  Times, 
George  Horne  wrote  on  June  15 
that  the  “fighting  is  heavy  and 
the  defenses  ( Japanese )  well  or¬ 
ganized.”  On  June  16  he  wrote 
that  our  troops  had  had  to  re¬ 
tire  at  one  point.  On  June  17, 
he  wrote  that  the  beachheads 
had  been  expanded  "in  furious 
fighting.”  On  June  18,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  an  attempted  Jap 
landing  had  been  repulsed  and 
that  heavy  fighting  continued. 
The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  stories,  were  written  in 
no  less  sober  language.  That 
doesn’t  sound  like  “tripe  and 
lies”  to  me. 


Wheeler  says  they  know 
nothing  about  actuality.  That 
also  isn’t  so  and  Keith  must  have 
known  when  he  wrote  it  that  it 
wasn’t  so.  He  let  his  anger  at 
his  own  paper’s  failure  to  play 
his  delayed  stories  lead  him  into 
a  blanket  accusation  of  a  lot  of 
reporters  who  are  just  as  brave 
and  have  risked  their  lives  just 
as  often  as  he  has.  Three  come 
to  mind:  Charles  McMurty  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Frank 
Tremaine  and  Bill  Tyree  of  the 
United  Press.  Any  one  of  the 
men  back  in  Pearl  Harbor  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  given  his  left 
arm  to  have  been  on  the  Saipan 
expedition  and  in  casting  asper¬ 
sions  on  their  integrity  and  their 
knowledge  Keith  does  himself 
no  credit, 

I  know  something  of  how 
Keith  feels,  stuck  off  on  some 
God-forsaken  beach  with  one  of 
the  biggest  stories  you’ve  ever 
had  to  write  and  no -way  to  get 
the  story  back  to  your  paper. 
But  if  anyone  should  keep  his 
head  in  a  war,  a  newspaperman 
should.  He  also  should  be  able 
to  stand  back  occasionally '  and 
take  a  look  at  his  own  area  and 
decide  just  how  important  it  is. 
When  Keith  tries  to  say  that  the 
Pacific  War  has  been  under¬ 
played,  underestimated  and 
“flubbed”  by  the  American  press 
he  is  merely  showing  that  he  has 
lost  his  own  perspective. 

A  lot  of  letters  have  been 
written  in  anger  to  their  editors 
by  correspondents  in  the  Pacific. 
In  making  public  Keith’s  letter, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  he  now 
wishes  he  had  let  soak  overnight 
and  then  torn  up,  the  Chicago 
’Times  does  itself  no  credit. 
And  in  picking  up  a  condensed 
version  of  it,  without  the  quali¬ 
fications  Keith  had  written.  Time 
magazine  merely  found  another 
golden  opportunity  to  smear  the 
American  press. 

If  Keith  had  centered  his  at¬ 


tack  on  the  Navy  practice  of  re¬ 
leasing  commimiques  at  various 
headquarters  (at  least  there  has 
been  some  improvement  since 
the  early  days,  they  now  are  is¬ 
sued  in  area  headquarters,  not 
out  of  Washington)  of  con¬ 
sciously  ambiguous  language,  of 
refusing  to  fill  in  details  for 
background,  and  of  failing  to 
provide  commimication  facilities 
for  correspondents  on  the  scene 
of  battle,  then  he  would  have 
been  on  solid  ground.  When  he 
attacks  the  press,  the  public  and 
his  fellow-correspondents  he  is 
far  off  base.  We  think  that 
above  all  he  owes  the  Pearl 
Harbor  correspondents  as  abject 
an  apology  as  he  can  make. 

■ 

Army  O.K/s  U.  S.  Papers 

.  Washington,  Aug.  10 — Sale  of 
newspapers  “of  general  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States”  will 
be  permitted  at  all  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  posts  but  British  and  other 
papers  cannot  be  sold  imtil  after 
the  November  election,  the  War 
Department  has  anounced.  ’This 
ruling  has  been  made  to  conform 
with  the  Soldiers’  Vote  Law 
provision  against  distribution  of 
printed  matter  likely  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
First  word  from  abroad  was  that 
sale  of  all  newspapers  had  been 
suspended  imtil  the  ballots  have 
been  recorded. 

■ 

ITU  Agent  Resigns 

William  Rose,  representative 
of  the  International  "^pograph- 
ical  Union  for  the  entire  Eastern 
Coast  during  the  past  six  years, 
and  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Commission  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  has  resigned  from  his 
post  with  the  ITU  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Eastern  News 
Ink  and  Sleight  Metallic  Ink 
Company  as  sales  representative. 
For  the  present  Rose  will  work 
out  of  New  York,  Washington 
and  Philadelphia.  • 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

How  to  be  Funny  in 
A  Way  That  Sells 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


HUMOR,  as  we  attempted  to 

show  last  week  in  the  first  of 
a  series  of  surveys  covering  the 
use  of  comics  and  cartoons  in 
newspaper  advertising,  has  in 
the  past  few  years  gotten  a  sub¬ 
stantial  corner  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  certain  types  of  products, 
chiefly  those  in  the  low-priced, 
fast -selling  category. 

Typical  of  the  best  of  the 
humor  appealing  chiefly  to  chil¬ 
dren  is  that  to  be  found  in  the 
Pepsi-Cola  strip,  a  narrative  of 
rollicking,  feat-  accomplishing 
cops,  Pepsi  and  Pete.  From  the 
time  they  made  their  advertising 
debut  in  1940,  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  high  readership  among 
both  adults  and  children,  how¬ 
ever. 

Slanted  Humor 

Pepsi-Cola,  believing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herbert  Fox.  Newell-Em- 
mett  art  director  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  that  advertising  should  be 
slanted  to  fit  the  medium  being 
used  and  thus  to  appeal  to  the 
readers  that  medium  reaches, 
has  also  made  extensive  use  of 
the  more  sophisticated  type  of 
humor  represented  by  Peter 
Arno  cartoons. 

As  Mr.  Fox  points  out  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  both  is  human  and 
friendly  and,  since  a  customer 
must  be  made  to  feel  “friendly” 
toward  a  product  to  be  impelled 
to  buy  it  regularly,  humorous 
advertising  serves  Pepsi-Cola’s 
purpose  admirably. 

Jack  Cushing,  of  Johnston  & 
Cushing  art  service,  presents  an 
added  viewpoint  on  Pepsi-Cola 
advertising,  saying  that  the 
beauty  of  it  is  in  its  lack  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  advertising  and 
conversely  in  its  similarity  to  an 
editorial  feature. 

He  believes  that  an  advertis¬ 
ing  cartoon  or  comic  should  be 
just  as  entertaining  as  an  edi- 
trial  feetiire  and  that  especially 
where  a  strip  is  concerned  it 
should  develop  continuity  of 
characters,  thereby  snowballing 
readership  from  ad  to  ad. 

If  possible,  he  asserts,  the 
name  of  the  character  should  be 
tied  up  with  the  name  of  the 
product  ( for  example.  Pepsi. 
Aunt  Renney,  Having  a  My-T- 
Fine  Time  and  Mr.  E-Z-Duz-It) 
so  that  when  the  strip  gets  a 
following,  readers  will  r^er  to 
it  by  name  thus  increasing  men¬ 
tion  of  the  product's  name. 

Pepsi-Cola.  of  course,  has  by 
no  means  been  the  only  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  purloin  its  advertis¬ 
ing  inspiration  directly  from  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons. 

Notable  among  the  others  is 
the  Wheaties  campaign,  which, 
making  use  of  top-flight  car¬ 
toonists.  has  attained  consistent¬ 
ly  high  readership  on  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  Index.  By  now  the 
one  -  panel  cartoons,  complete 


with  gag  line  and  an  almost 
casual  sales  talk,  are  familiar 
additions  to  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers. 

In  addition,  the  company  has 
made  the  cartoons  available  to 
grocery  stores  for  use  within 
larger  ads  and  they  are  rapidly 
proving  a  popular  feature. 

Generally  similar  are  the  car¬ 
toon  campaigns  of  Ohrbach,  New 
York  department  store.  Calvert 
Distillers  Corp.,  and  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  These 


In  addition  to  these  direct  bids 
for  laughs,  other  effective  use  is 
made  of  the  cartoon  technique. 
Hoffman’s  Ginger  Ale.  Carstairs 
White  Seal  whiskey.  Ruppert’s 
Beer  &  Ale  and  Kolynos  tooth 
powder  all  employ  cartooned  il¬ 
lustrations  concerned  specifical¬ 
ly  with  the  product.  Different 
from  the  regular  cartoons,  these 
are  not  necessarily  humorous  in 
impact  and  the  copy  is  rarely 
funny  in  content  or  treatment. 
However,  they  do  have  a  light¬ 
hearted  character  which  places 
them  on  the  smiling  borderline 
of  laughter. 

Even  farther  afield  from  hu¬ 
mor,  but  still  within  the  realm 
of  cartooning  are  two  other 
types  of  ads.  One  is  typified  by 
Spalding  ads  which  do  a  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not”  or  “Did  You 
Know?”  job  for  sports  and  Spald¬ 
ing.  This  type  is  informative 
and  often  has  an  educational 
quality. 


Wheaties  places 
matter  over  mind 
and  substitutes 
food  for  thought. 
“Dear — your  news 
is  getting  cold!" 
says  the  caption. 


three  have  one  thing,  a  contin¬ 
uity  character,  in  common  with 
each  other  and  with  the  comic 
strip.  Ohrbach’s  “Around  Town 
with  Melisse”  features  a  retail 
pin-up  girl;  Calvert’s  goes  for 
wing-collar^,  silk-hajted  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  in  “Metropolitan 
Moments”  go  for  Calvert’s;  and 
the  telephone  company,  in  an 
institutional  effort  to  explain 
why  today  telephones  can’t  al¬ 
ways  go  with  clients  when  they 
move,  has  developed  Mr.  Doo- 
berry  who  has  numerous  mis¬ 
haps  on  “Moving  Day.” 

With  the  exception  of  the 
characters,  these  ads.  all  two- 
column,  small-space  ones,  re¬ 
semble  the  Wheaties  especially 
in  format  and  placement  of  the 
copy  block. 

Marlin  Blades,  with  such  il¬ 
lustrated  gags  as  "The  plaintiff 
claims  that  his  wife  sharpened 
pencils  with  his  Marlin  Blades,” 
not  long  ago  started  a  cartoon 
campaign.  Buddy  Lee,  a  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  men’s  clothing  shop, 
also  uses  small  space  cartoons, 
and  Texaco  comes  through  in 
large  space  with  a  war  theme 
an^e.  One  of  the  fuel  com¬ 
pany’s  recent  cartoons  shows  the 
fore-part  of  an  automobile 
mounted  with  other  trophies 
above  a  fireplace  before  which 
are  two  men,  one  of  whom  com¬ 
ments  to  the  other,  “It  would  be 
alive  today  —  if  we  had  only 
taken  it  to  a  Texaco  Dealer  in 
time.” 


Finally  is  the  cartooned  testi¬ 
monial  using,  as  does  Piel’s 
Beer,  caricatures  of  stage  and 
screen  personalities  endorsing 
the  product.  Again  the  light,  if 
not  funnybone-tickling,  touch  is 
used  in  the  copy  when  Bobby 
Clark  questions,  “Why  is  Piel’s 
Light  Beer  Like  ‘Mexican  Hay- 
ride’?”  and  George  Givot  an¬ 
swers.  “It’s  a  Smash-Hit  in  a 
great  light  way!” 

To  sum  up  there  are  roughly 
five  ways  in  which  advertisers 
have  adopted  and  adapted  this 
particular  editorial  technique  for 
selling  purposes  —  the  comic 
strip;  the  one-panel  editorial- 
type  cartoon  using  either  con¬ 
tinuing  characters  or  different 
ones  with  each  ad;  the  cartoon 
illustration  directly  derived 
from  or  applied  to  the  product; 
the  informative,  “Did  you 
know?”  or  “How  to  do?”  car¬ 
tooned  feature  and  the  cartoon 
testimonial. 

( The  curtain  goes  down  on 
this  comedy  next  week.) 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

GETTING  behind  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  nutrition  program. 
Fleischmann  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands,  Inc.  is  sponsoring  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign 
for  bread  to  open  in  September. 
Scheduled  to  appear  in  70  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Ad  Readership 
Jumps  Despite 
D-Day  News 

Readership  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  apparently  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  as  a  result  of  the  biggest 
story  of  this  war — the  Allied 
invasion  of  Normandy,  according 
to  the  72nd  survey  report  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  made  of  the  Sioux  Foils 
(S.  D. )  Argus-Leader,  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

An  examination  of  that  paper 
on  June  8,  just  two  days  after 
D-Day,  shows  that  the  reader 
ship  of  all  classes  of  advertising 
except  amusement  advertising 
exceeded  the  averages  of  all 
studies  to  date. 

On  the  news  side,  outside  of 
the  fact  that  the  banner  story 
based  on  the  invasion  was  t^ 
best  read  story  in  the  entiie 
paper  for  both  men  and  women, 
being  read  by  78%  of  the  mas 
and  54%  of  the  women  (slighfly 
above  the  average  of  all  banner 
stories  measured  to  date),  the 
readership  of  all  the  stories 
on  the  front  page  is  quite 
normal. 

Second  best  read  story  on  the 
front  page  and  in  the  entire  pa¬ 
per  was  not  an  invasion  story, 
but  a  local  story  concerniM 
fire  protection  in  an  adjaceia 
town. 

The  pages  consistently  register 
an  80%  readership,  showing  a 
steady  readership  throughout 
the  entire  paper.  Only  the 
sports,  radio  and  society  depart¬ 
ments  were  below  the  medians 
of  all  previous  studies. 

Topping  all  national  ads  in 
women  readership  (43%)  was 
the  John  Morrell  Packing  Co. 
ad  which  employed  a  combina¬ 
tion  war  and  local  theme.  The 
ad  shows  a  battle  front  where 
the  former  employe  is  depicted 
as  giving  help  to  the  wounded; 
set  into  the  photograph  is  a  ctrt 
of  the  employe.  Thirty-six  per 
cent  of  the  men  read  this  ad. 

Men  (45%)  voted  first  the 
familiar  LS-MFT  Lucky  Strike 
ad  which  appeared  on  page 
seven.  Women’s  readership  for 
this  was  42% 

Nash’s  and  Hill’s  Brothers  cof¬ 
fee  advertisements  attracted  al¬ 
most  the  same  readership  among 
women  (17%  and  16%).  The 
Nash  ad  was  somewhat  larger 
and  appeared  on  page  14  where¬ 
as  the  Hill  ad  ran  on  page  3. 

Fifteen  of  the  36  local  ads 
over  70  lines  stopped  25%  or 
more  of  the  women.  Rating 
highest  readership  were  Fantlei 
Department  Store,  Sunshii* 
Food  Markets,  and  Newberry’s 
Store,  although  all  local  adver¬ 
tisements  were  well  read. 

■ 

Ad  Meet  Postponed 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aiig.  8— A 
two-day  War  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  scheduled  to  be  hdd 
here  Sept.  29  and  30,  has  been 
postpon^  by  order  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Published 
Association  Executive  (3ommi^ 
tee  at  the  request  of  the  OflSoe 
of  Defense  Transportation. 


EtlTOfl  ft  PUflLISH^R  for  Augvtt  18.  1 


I  Newsmen  “Riding  High” 
)Vith  Liberation  Army 

French  Cider  Makes  the  News  os  Reporters 
Grab  Fun.  Glory  on  Paris*  Road 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

If  CORRESPONDENTS  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  seemed  to  write  this 
*«k  with  more  than  their  ac¬ 
customed  ebullience,  it  was  due 
either  to  patriotic  enthusiasm 
over  rapid  Allied  strides  along 
the  road  to  Paris,  or,  more  like¬ 
ly  to  French  apple  cider, 
lie  number  of  times  the  cider 
uis  mentioned  in  dispatches  in¬ 
dicate  the  warmth  of  affection 
with  which  the  American  press 
seemed  to  regard  this  token  of 
french-American  relations  re¬ 
store.  and  showed  that  true  to 
the  finest  traditions  of  their  craft 
they  were  not  overlooking,  even 
in  the  midst  of  great  battles  and 
■  momentous  victories,  the  homely 
:  little  things  that  lent  warmth 
1  and  color  to  their  reports, 
i  Distilled  "Dynamite" 

For  this,  several  of  them  made 
clw,  was  no  ordinary  cider. 
Howard  Whitman  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  writing  from 
Cherbourg  Aug.  8,  described  it 
as  "a  local  beverage  with  a  dyna¬ 
mite  base.”  And  the  generosity 
of  the  French  in  passing  it  out 
liras  equaled  only,  apparently,  by 
the  gratitude  of  dusty,  thirsty 
corre^ndents  in  accepting  it. 

The  cider,  called  by  the 
French  "cavaldos,”  became  dur- 
[  ing  the  week  easily  the  most 
j  poblicized  drink  of  World  War 
j  II.  Frederick  Graham  of  the 
I  .Vein  York  Times  wrote,  with 
j  gratitude  dripping  from  every 
I  word,  “We  took  quick  swallows 
I  and  handed  the  bottles  back, 
I  but  they  insisted  that  we  keep 
[  them.” 

Donald  MacKenzie  of  the 
New  York  News,  describing  how 
French  patriots  slipping  out  of 
the  woods  at  night  to  “race  be¬ 
side  us  and  hand  up  drinks  to 
the  American  forces  grimed  over 
wth  dust  churned  up  from  the 
riddled  roads.”  declared  “snipers 
fired  on  us  from  lonely  houses 
here  and  there  but  we  didn’t 
stop  to  bother  about  them.  .  .  .” 

Indicating  that  the  French  su¬ 
per-cider  may  even  be  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  great 
Brittany  break-through. 

It  was  fun,  the  correspondents 
were  discovering,  to  be  part  of 
*n  army  of  liberation,  and  be¬ 
tween  rousing  welcomes  in  new¬ 
ly  freed  French  villages,  enter¬ 
tainments.  speeches,  kisses  on 
“Oth  cheeks  from  happy  natives 
;^nd  ciders — they  wrote  about 
It  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
adjectives. 

Gault  MacGowan  of  the  New 
York  Sun  “received  an  ovation 
W  like  President  Roosevelt” 
he  rode  into  Mont  St. 
•tichel  in  a  jeep  with  “another 
war  correspondent,  two  priests, 
three  women,  a  fireman,  and 
several  hangers  on.” 

MacGowan  carefully  pointed 
out  that  the  ovation  was  for  the 
private  soldier  driving  the  jeep. 


but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
excited  citizens  of  that  city  were 
distinguishing  sharply  between 
privates’  and  correspondents’ 
uniforms. 

’The  “other  war  correspon¬ 
dent”  was  Paul  Holt  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  and  the 
two  solemnly  affixed  their  signa¬ 
tures  in  the  city’s  Golden  Book, 
and  otherwise  had  a  thoroughly 
fine  time. 

Sonia  Tomara  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Ro¬ 
sette  Hargrove,  of  NEA  Service, 
were  the  first  two  American 
women  whom  the  French  had 
seen. 

“We  were  kissed  on  both 
cheeks  by  the  men,”  wrote  Miss 
Tomara.  “and  the  women 
brought  us  flowers.  People  said 
continually,  ‘At  last  you  have 
come.  We  have  waited  for  you 
so  long.’  ” 

At  Rennes,  reported  Gene 
Currivan  of  the  Times,  “a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Frenchman  standing 
on  the  balcony  wiped  tears  from 
his  eyes  and  said  to  this  corre¬ 
spondent,  ‘This  is  a  great  hour 
for  us.  Up  until  now  we  have 
been  slaves.  Today  we  are 
French.’  ” 

Pete  Carroll,  Associated  Press 
photographer  who  also  wrote  a 
dispatch  from  Rennes,  remarked 
upon  a  French  desire  to  show 
appreciation  that  extended  even 
to  an  offer  to  kill  a  few  col¬ 
laborationists  in  the  streets  if 
the  photographers  wanted  to 
take  pictures. 

"Take  Oui  Wine" 

One  elderly  Frenchman  en¬ 
thusiastically  embraced  Henry 

T.  Gorrell  of  the  United  Press, 
he  reports,  and  exclaimed.  ‘Take 
our  wine.  Take  our  food — even 
our  women.  Take  anything  you 
like.” 

Gorrell  recorded  that  he,  and 
Bob  Casey  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  was  also  “in”  on  the 
offer,  accepted  the  wine  .  .  .  and 
then  hastened  on  to  overtake  the 

U.  S.  Army  spearhead. 

The  fun,  however,  was  not 
shared  by  all.  Many  correspon¬ 
dents  spent  the  week  ducking 
bullets  along  the  various  fight¬ 
ing  fronts,  and  one,  Holbrook 
Bradley  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
was  a  split  second  too  slow.  He 
was  slightly  woimded  by  mortar 
fire  at  Vire.  A  fragment  pierced 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg,  and  he 
was  hospitalized  “for  two  or 
three  days. 

No  fun  either  was  a  German 
ambuscade  from  which  Donald 
MacKenzie  of  the  New  York 
News  and  several  fellow  corre¬ 
spondents  barely  escaped  “some¬ 
where  in  Brittany.”  Writing  his 
story  without  typewriter  or 
spectacles  because  he  lost  his 
kit.  Mr.  MacKenzie  told  a  stir¬ 
ring  tale  of  how  he,  Duke  Sheep 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Philip 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN  FRANCE 

American  war  correspondents  stroll  about  the  grounds  oi  a  press 
camp  in  Normandy.  Francs.  Left  to  right:  Hal  Boyle,  oi  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Ernie  Pyle,  oi  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Gordon 
Gcmamack.  oi  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  and  Don  White- 
head.  oi  A.  P. 


Grune  of  the  London  Evening 
Standard,  and  Bud  Kane  of 
Stars  and  Stripes,  joined  a  Naval 
armored  unit  pushing  toward 
the  sea  after  the  commanding 
officer  had  been  told  the  way 
ahead  was  clear. 

“How  wrong  he  was.”  wrote 
Mr.  MacKenzie.  “He  was  killed 
in  the  early  minutes  of  the  am¬ 
bush  action. 

“We  were  halfway  up  a  hill 
when  two  Germans,  who  were 
sighted  in  a  nearby  held, 
stepped  behind  a  tree  with  their 
hands  raised.  It  is  b^ieved  they 
were  used  as  decoys  to  halt  our 
column  so  we  would  be  sitting 
like  ducks  on  water  for  their 
comrades  lying  in  ambush  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.” 

The  group  was  soon  under  fire 
from  three  sides  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  looked  very  unpromising, 
the  correspondent  wrote,  but  a 
naval  lieutenant  who  replaced 
the  dead  commanding  officer 
worked  out  a  strategy  which 
brought  the  enemy  snipers  un¬ 
der  fire,  and  then  he  raced 
through  the  enemy  in  a  jeep  for 
reinforcements.  “He  saved  our 
lives.” 

Trovels  by  Train 

Howard  Whitman  of  the  New 
York  News  chose  his  own  unique 
method  of  travel  through  lib¬ 
erated  Normandy.  In  his  Aug. 
7  dispatch  he  described  travel  on 
the  Normandy  Clipper,  the  only 
American  passenger  train  in 
France. 

“It’s  a  storybook  train.”  he 
said,  “a  kind  of  war  o^han  con¬ 
sisting  entifely  of  equipment  re¬ 
captured  from  the  Germans.” 

Mr.  Whitman  reported  he  rode 
in  the  cab  through  Normandy, 
then  retired  to  a  compartment  in 
one  of  the  carriages  to  write  his 
story.  Above  his  door  still  hung 
a  sign,  “Reserved  for  German 
officers.” 

Rolling  along  toward  Paris. 
Gorrell  was  moved  to  revise  his 
guess  on  the  date  when  the 
French  capital  would  fall.  “A 
few  weeks  ago.  he  reported, 
“some  enterprising  correspon¬ 


dent  organized  a  pool  in  which 
all  the  front  line  reporters  spec¬ 
ulated  on  the  date  that  F^ris 
would  fall,  backed  up  by  a  $5 
pot — winner  take  all. 

“On  the  basis  of  what  I  then 
had  seen  and  heard,  I  chose  Oct. 
14.  Today — two  months  to  the 
day  since  I  landed  with  the  as¬ 
sault  troops  on  the  Normandy 
beach — I  am  only  one  of  many 
correspondents  who  figure  he 
has  lost  his  five  bucks  by  at 
least  a  couple  of  weeks.” 

AP  Correspondent  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  also  saw  signs  favorable 
to  swift  Allied  victory  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  reported  Aug.  8  that 
Germans  were  a  “shattered,  dis¬ 
illusioned.  defeated”  force,  and 
one  incident  after  another  illus¬ 
trated  the  schism  between  the 
purged  old-line  Army  and  Hit¬ 
ler’s  special  SS  troops. 

A  captured  Germany  Army 
captain  is  reported  to  have 
walked  up  and  spat  in  the  face 
of  a  high  ranking  SS  officer,  Mr. 
Gallagher  said;  and  captured 
Army  soldiers,  usually  solicitous 
about  their  own  wounded,  point¬ 
edly  were  ignoring  SS  injured. 
“There  were  increasing  numbers 
of  Germans  wounding  them¬ 
selves  to  escape  the  fighting.” 

Ernest  Hemingway’s  beard 
was  an  item  confusing  this 
week’s  survey  of  the  war  cov¬ 
erage  because  whereas  he  was 
reported  forced  to  shave  it  off 
last  week  before  he  could  go  into 
Normandy  so  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  such  a  conspicuous  target  for 
snipers,  latest  dispatches  declare 
he  will  shave  it  off  at  a  big  home¬ 
coming  party  celebrating  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  U.  S.  next  month. 

At  any  rate.  Hemingway  was 
credited  with  the  capture  of  six 
war  prisoners  this  week  when 
they  surrendered  to  him  after  a 
soldier  had  tossed  a  hand  gren¬ 
ade  into  their  hide-out. 

An  Army  of  liberation  was 
also  on  Guam  this  week,  but  cor¬ 
respondents  there,  unlike  those 
in  Normandy,  wrote  in  a  sober 
tone.  For  it  was  a  sad  story  they 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Oxie,  Curbstone  Pundit, 
Creature  of  Clem  Lane 


ward  alderman  to  fix  just  one  Incidentally,  Oxie  hu  rteatf) 
little  detail.”  taken  to  the  ether,  and  naktii 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Torchie.  few  sage  comments  nightlif  ig 
“They  gotta  send  Wacs,”  said  Clem  Lane’s  news  brotitu 
Oxie.  over  WENR.  Lane  conAd^tkt 

Chicago’s  two  major  league  he  has  found  it  necessary  ts  n- 
ball  clubs  haven’t  been  doing  so  vamp  his  style  a  bit  in  wrttlin 
well  this  season,  so  Oxie,  “the  for  the  radio,  inasmuch  as  “writ- 
diamond  dilettante,”  remarked:  ing  for  the  ear  is  a  lot  diScrnt 
“For  a  long  time  we  have  had  from  writing  for  the  eye." 
a  river  which  run  backward.  At  the  Daily  News,  Oxli  re 
probably  trying  to  keep  away  ceives  “fan  mail”  which  dhUe 
from  itself  account  of  the  smell,  itself  into  two  distinct  grov^ 
and  now  our  ball  clubs  is  giving  those  who  like  Oxie 
a  fine  imitation  of  the  same.”  who  violently  dislike  the  tail 

tive  curbstone  commentator  ud 
convention,  Oxie,  “the  who  can’t  see  any  senai  *)t 

_ _ _  _  wasting  such  valuable  spaer*  IB- 

When  such  a  lowing  observation  on  the  state  der  the  present  newsprint  shoit- 

. .  IL.  V  _ i: _ ^  age.  Readers  writing  to  0* 

Party:  however,  often  give  Lana  sobk 

"The  Republicans  been  doing  excellent  tips  on  storiao  ttut 
all  right  lately.  They  are  get-  need  airing,  or  ideas  on  wko 
ting  so  prosperous  the  delegates  warrants  a  lampooning  ia  i 
to  next  week’s  convention  will  forthcoming  Oxie  column, 
be  able  to  stay  at  hotels  instead  Collaborating  with  Lane  in 
of  moving  in  on  the  wife’s  rela-  presenting  Oxie  to  Daily.  Ner 
tions  like  they  did  in  Philadel-  readers  was  Roy  Nelson,  car 
phia  four  years  ago.”  toonist  now  in  the  service,  who 

Typical  of  the  kind  of  ridicule  created  a  pen-and-ink  caricatoR 
that  Clem  Lane  hands  out  were  of  Oxie.  Thumbnail  sketdMol 
his  comments  on  the  circus-like  Oxie  and  his  pal,  Torchie,  IDm- 
stunts  being  staged  to  stimulate  trate  Lane’s  stories.  Gknr 

n,.«»tthniicor  member  of  the 


tator  who  speaks  in  the  idiom  often  uses  in  ridiculing  politi-  About  the  time  of  the  Repub- 

of  Chicago  s  West  Madison  cians  or  a  project  which  might  lican  _ 11...,  _ 1_,  'll.. 

Street,  is  the  be  too  ponderous  to  handle  as  a  political  pundit,”  offered  the  fol- 

creation  of  Clem  .  ^ /'t-  I  straight  editorial.  _ 1.  _  1_  ._11...  ...  11..  .1_1. 

/'V's  1  subject  arises,  the  editor  of  the  of  the  Union  and  the  Republican 

^ily  News  city  '  Daily  News  comes  from  an  edi- 

Mitor.  But  like  ,  torial  conference  and  suggests 

Topsy,  he  “just  to  Lane  that  “he  do  an  Oxie.” 

ssr*;..  r.*!!  ■  » Wk 

institution  unto  Jwi  Oxie.  however,  is  too  garru- 

himself  at  the  H  en  individual  to  remain 

Daily  News.  silent  unless  called  upon  to  “edi- 

Like  their  ere-  ^  torialize”  and  finds  it  necessary 

ator,  Oxie  O’-  least  twice  a  week  to  discuss 

Rourke  and  his  something  or  somebody  from  the 

pal,  Torchnose  Axis  and  Adolf’s  “horror  scope” 

McGonigle,  are  Oxie  to  athletics  and  Cornelius  Warm- 

products  of  the  Daily  News  city  erdam,  “which.”  as  Oxie  - 

room,  where  good  writing  is  the  observed,  “ain’t  a  remark  about 
rule.  Gray-haired  Clem  Lane  is 

truly  the  “dean  of  the  rewrite  While  the  speech  is  in  the 
battery”  at  the  Daily  News  Parlance  of  West  Madison  Street, 

During  the  20  years  he  has  been  humor  and  the  gently  prod- 
a  member  of  the  staff,  only  six  philosophy  are  inimitably 

months  have  been  devoted  to  Clem  Lane’s.  Oxie  O’Rourke  is 
general  assignment  reporting —  definitely  an  Irisher.  _  He  can 
the  balance  has  been  rewrite,  oven  spot  Irish  blood  in  a  Rus- 
special  features,  assistant  city  ®*an  general.  Marshall  Semyon 

editor  and  now  city  editor _  Tinrioshenko  in  the  words  of 

with  Oxie  as  an  added  starter,  5?^*®  plain  “Tim 

beginning  in  1938.  C  Shenko.” 

r>w-  c. j  “But,’  Torchie  McGonigle  once 

A.  Started  protested,  ‘I  read  in  the  paper 

At  that  time,  the  Daily  News  that  General  MacArthur  is 
was  opposing  the  legalizing  of  Scotch.” 

handbooks  in  Chicago.  Someone  “Of  course,’’  said  Oxie,  “but  a 
suggest^  that  Lane  write  a  Scotchman  is  just  an  Irishman 
story  ribbing  the  bookies  and  that  never  had  a  blood  trans- 
Mayor  Kelly’s  p^n  for  legalizing  fusion  from  the  Danes.  That  is 
horse  race  betting  through  the  why  they  put  more  peat  smoke 
operation  of  handbooks.  Clem  and  less  action  in  their  whiskey.” 
kn^ew  a  bookie,  named  “Maxie,”  0„;- 

who  operated  on  West  Madison  „  °  ® 

Street.  Maxie  was  Jewish  so  ^"®  subject  of  prohibition. 

Clem  chose  for  his  character  ®**®  recently  bent  an  elbow  and 
“Oxie,”  an  Irishman  ’  offered  his  friend  Torchie  the 

When  the  first  Oxie  piece  ap-  following  bit  of  dry  humor: 
peared  in  the  Daily  News  Maxie  “''^®  get  rid  of  prohibi- 

became  perturbed  about  ’ it  and  f^®  Helped 

thought  Lane  was  trying  to  put  y®*-  '^®y  ^ot  a  new  form  of 

him  out  of  business.  Clem  as-  working,  which  is  an  art- 

sured  his  friend  that  Oxie  was  named  James  Thurber,  whose 
not  Maxie.  “He’s  Irish  ”  ex-  P'otores  appear  in  the  Daily 
plained  Clem  ’  News  and  other  places.  He 

“What’s  his  last  name’'”  asked  ®  drunk  look  like  a  shop- 

Maxie,  still  unconvinced  '^°rn  item  out  of  the  feeble- 

. I  .u  n  1  ..  minded  ward  and  what  he  do  to 

Voic*  of  the  People  a  jady  who  has  had  herself  a 

,  Ctem  thought  fast  and  said —  couple  fast  skips  is  cruel  and 
■Q  Rourke.”  And  so  Oxie  inhuman,  and  all  of  it  so  funny, 

O  Rourke  came  _  into  being,  it  like  to  make  you  pop  a 
Since  then  this  inimitable  news-  gasket.” 

paper  character  has  been  “the  “If  it  is  funny,”  said  Torchie, 
voice  of  the  people  west  of ‘the  “that’s  serious.” 
tracks.”  Oxie  experiences  all  When  Sewell  Avery  of  Mont- 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  aver-  gomery  Ward  found ‘himself  be- 
citizen  and  like  most  indi-  ing  carried  bodily  from  his  Chi- 
vidim^,  he  likes  to  “speak  his  cago  mail  order  plant,  Oxie  and 
mmd”  about  current  events  Torchie  discussed  the  situation 
which  touch  him.  And  the  “sage  and  the  conversation  wound  up 
of  West  l^dison  Street”  takes  as  follows: 

great  delight  in  ripping  the  “All  I  can  say,”  said  Mr. 
shirts  off  the  stuffed-shirts.  He  Torchnose  McGonigle,  “is  that  I 
has  kidded  the  pants  off  a  lot  of  hope  it  will  teach  the  people  a 


ability  to  operate  a  typewrte 
at  high  speed  stood  him  wdl  in 
hand  when  he  accepted  his  lint 
job  as  a  reporter  on  the  Pontk 
( Mich. )  Press  in  the  early  UM'J 
Clem’s  first  story  for  the  Pns 
carried  an  eight-column  bennti 
line.  It  dealt  with  a  count; 
teacher’s  meeting  in  Pontiit 
His  ability  to  knock  out  nets 
copy  in  a  hurry  led  to  hk  ip- 
pointment  as  sports  edlt<*  » 
well  as  general  reporter,  ueir. 
doubled  in  brass  for  about  ni 
months  and  then  went  back  to 
the  auto  accessory  businen  u 
Chicago.  However,  the  neurgu- 
per  bug  had  bitten  him  and  in 


the  ribs  and  scream.  Daddy,  mg.  ,  ^  nv.inaan  As 

Daddy,  look  at  the  snake  riding  d 

on  the  bicycle  with  no  hands  a  boy,  he  vmtehed  the  g 
vet”  political  alliances.  As  a 

On  the  Radio  man,  he  became  aware  of  <» 

On  the  Homo  to 

Speaking  of  the  little  their  repercussions  to 

weaver”  (Oxie’s  term  for  wife),  gangster  warfare  As  a  Daw 
Lane  told  Editor  &  Publisher  News  reporter  he  was  able  to 
that  when  he  has  Oxie  take  a  upon  this  background 

trip  or  do  something  that  Mrs.  ^^hen  gang  war  was  at  its  pent 
Lane  should  know  about,  “the  jn  Chicago 
weaver”  usually  gets  a  telephone  .... 

call  or  two,  inquiring  the  where-  Stressoa  PersonauUM 

abouts  of  friend  husband.  Lane,  now  city  editor,  i* 

“I  can  begin  to  appreciate  never  stood  upon  the  digniu  ® 
what  Edgar  Bergen  has  to  put  his  job  when  there  was  news  w 
senously.  “Yes  sir,”  said  Oxie,  “when  I  up  with  from  the  mouthings  of  be  gathered.  Like  all  good 

But  Oxie  is  more  than  a  hu-  defy  the  income  taxman  and  Charlie  McCarthy,”  remarked  papermen,  he  has  an  m**?? 

inorous  character  with  a  jargon  Carter  Harrison  send  the  troops  Clem,  who  admits  that  some-  curiosity  about  people, 

of  Chicago  slang  that  is  peculiar  to  pull  me  out  of  my  castle,  I  am  times  he  fears  he  has  created  a  ly  those  “who  deviate  a  Utw 

to  Madison  and  Canal  Streets,  gonna  ask  Frank  Keenan,  my  Frankenstein.  {Continued  on  page  70) 
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TOMORROW  IS  TODAY 


AT  THE  BULLETIN 


At  10  A.  M.,  the  presses  in  The  Bulletin  building 
start  rolling.  By  6:30  P.  M.,  they  have  printed  well 
over  600,000  copies  of  The  Evening  Bulletin— 
enough  newspapers  to  satisfy  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America. 

The  pressroom  handles  this  job  in  every-day, 
routine  fashion  because  it  has  an  aggregate  of  116 
block-press  units,  the  largest,  most  flexible  press 
capacity  in  the  United  States,  to  use  at  will.  And 
capable  manpower  (normally  a  complement  of  500 
hands)  to  handle  the  presses  and  all  the  other 
equipment  of  a  first-rate  mechanical  plant. 

PkiUdelphM  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  BnHelin 


•  The  Bulletin  presses  can  be 
arranged  in  various  combina¬ 
tions,  depending  on  size  of 
the  newspaper.  For  instatKe, 
26  combinations  with  each 
battery  printing  a  32-page 
newspaper.  Today,  with  paper 
shortages,  only  10  combina¬ 
tions  are  normally  used.  They 
can  print  300,000  newspapers 
per  hour. 
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Attacks  on  Reporters 
Feature  Transit  Strike 

Writers  and  Cameramen  in  Constant 
Danger  .  . .  Police  Afford  Protection 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA,  Aug.  8— 

Thrilling  escapes  from  mob 
violence  and  harrowing  experi¬ 
ences  in  getting  across  to  the 
public  with  news  and  pictures 
in  connection  with  the  strike 
of  Philadelphia  Transportation 
Co.  employes,  resulting  in  a 
complete  tieup  of  this  city’s  war 
industries  until  the  Army  came 
to  the  rescue,  were  the  lot  of 
newspapermen  covering  the 
walkout. 

At  times  the  newsmen  were 
working  under  police  protection. 
In  other  instances,  only  timely 
arrival  of  the  police  prevented 
possible  injury  to  the  working 
newspapermen,  who  stuck  by 
their  guns,  gathering  the  news 
and  “shooting”  hot  action  snaps 
of  the  lively  scenes.  So  far  no 
serious  casualties  have  been  re¬ 
ported. 

Narrow  Escape 

Probably  the  narrowest  of  all 
escapes  was  that  of  Nathan 
Kleger,  a  reporter  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin.  He  was  cov¬ 
ering  the  “bad  section”  of  the 
city,  out  Ridge  Avenue  in  the 
vicinity  of  Master  Street.  Col¬ 
ored  hoodlums  of  'teen  ages 
robbed  a  store  and  attacked  the 
proprietor,  hitting  him  over  the 
head  with  a  candy  jar.  "^e 
proprietor  pulled  a  gun  and  shot 
one  of  his  assailants. 

Kleger  was  in  the  store  gath¬ 
ering  information  on  the  rob¬ 
bery  and  attack  when  the  place 
was  again  attacked  by  a  mob.  A 
barrage  of  bricks,  cobblestones 
and  clubs  broke  out  the  windows 
and  the  mob  charged  in  to  get 
the  proprietor.  Kleger,  with 
telephone  in  hand,  dived  under 
the  counter  and  called  his  office. 
The  city  desk  could  plainly  hear 
the  crashing  of  glass.  A  rush 
call  to  City  Hall  sent  two  red 
police  cars  loaded  with  members 
of  the  riot  squad  who  quickly 
got  the  situation  under  control, 
making  a  number  of  arrests. 
Kleger  escaped  with  only  minor 
cuts  from  flying  glass. 

Edward  Markward.  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  Charlie  Higgins,  one  of  that 
newspaper’s  photographers,  were 
chased  and  stoned  by  a  crowd  of 
Negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  new 
housing  project  at  26th  Street 
and  Glenwood  Avenue.  'ITiey 
objected  to  pictures  Higgins  was 
trying  to  take.  Higgins  has  a 
wooden  leg  and  couldn’t  run 
very  fast.  In  their  extremity 
the  pair  were  taken  in  by  a 
Negro  famjly  who  argued  the 
hoodlums  out  of  furtJher  mis¬ 
chief. 

Not  so  fortunate  were  Joseph 
H.  Trachtman,  reporter,  and 
Joseph  Martin,  cameraman,  of 
the  Inquirer  staff.  They  were 
detailed  to  cover  the  worst  out¬ 
break  of  the  strike  at  23rd 
Street  and  Ridge  Avenue  one 
night  when  a  coal  truck  was  up¬ 


set  in  the  street,  a  woman  hit 
by  a  flying  milk  bottle  while 
riding  home  from  work  in  an 
automobile,  and  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  in  half  a  dozen  stores 
broken. 

While  Martin  was  setting 
himself  to  take  the  picture  of  a 
jewelry  store  whose  windows 
had  b^n  smashed  and  contents 
of  window  display  taken,  a 
crowd  of  hoodlums  interfered. 
Martin’s  camera  was  knocked 
out  of  his  hands  but  eventually 
he  rescued  it  with  all  plates  in¬ 
tact.  A  number  of  persons 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  two 
newspapermen  and  the  boys 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  pommel¬ 
ing  mass  of  humanity  when  res¬ 
cued  by  the  police. 

A1  Stapes,  an  Inquirer  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  working  on  an¬ 
other  occasion  in  the  same 
Ridge  Avenue  locality  when 
Negroes  set  upon  him.  “Let’s 
smash  his  camera!”  they 
shouted.  Stapes  made  a  bluff  at 
pulling  a  supposed  revolver 
from  the  compartment  of  his 
car  and  in  the  dark  succeeded 
in  convincing  his  assailants  the 
light-bulb  he  was  holding  was  a 
gun.  When  the  mob  slowed  up 
Stapes  threw  in  the  clutch  and 
fled  hastily. 

Thraatened  by  Strikers 

Bob  Roth,  feature  writer  for 
the  Record,  flgured  in  an  odd 
incident.  In  one  of  the  early 
editions  of  the  Record.  Roth's 
interview  with  Strike  Leader 
James  H.  McMenamin  got  mixed 
with  “quotes”  from  one  of  the 
CIO  leaders.  Striking  trolley- 
men  at  the  Tenth  and  Luzerne 
Streets  carbarn  threatened  to 
“get”  Roth,  and  a  group  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  descend  upon  the 
Record  office  to  demand  retrac¬ 
tion  “or  else.” 

A  tip  to  the  Record  office  from 
their  friendly  rival  across  the 
street,  the  Inquirer,  put  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  acting  city  editor,  Stanley 
Thompson,  wise  to  the  situation. 


The  ^ 
Grandest  xfllS 
Guy  In  the 
Comics! 

Major  Hoople 

s/ar  of 

Our  Boarding  House 


A  call  to  City  Hall  resulted  in 
two  armed  policemen’s  being  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  Record’s  local  room 
to  spend  the  entire  night,  while 
two  more  police  were  stationed 
outside  Roth’s  home.  A  strong- 
arm  squad  from  the  Recortfs 
pressroom  took  up  stations  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Record  build¬ 
ing.  ’The  committee  of  strikers 
retreated  when  confronted  with 
the  lineup. 

Jack  Snyder,  a  Record  pho¬ 
tographer,  came  near  losing  out 
on  late  city  editions  with  action 
photographs  from  the  “battle- 
front”  when  hoodlums  slashed 
the  rear  tires  of  his  car  with 
knives  and  punctured  the  front 
tires  with  an  ice-pick.  Snyder 
locked  his  car  and  got  back  to 
the  office  in  a  truck  in  time  to 
make  the  edition. 

Looks  for  Army 

Probably  the  most  laughable 
incident  occurred  when  Michael 
Boyle,  of  the  Bulletin’s  news 
staff,  was  sent  to  Fairmount 
Park  to  report  on  the  arrival  of 
U.  S.  troops.  Boyle  was  there 
in  advance  of  the  Army  and 
couldn’t  find  them.  For  several 
hours  he  waited  until  suddenly 
a  car  stopped  directly  behind 
him.  ’Thinking  it  was  a  car 
filled  with  other  newspapermen 
Boyle  got  out,  exclaiming: 
“^^ere  the  hell  is  the  Army?” 

A  mature  face,  framed  in  iron 
gray  hair,  leaned  from  the  car 
window,  to  say:  “Here  we  are.” 
And  with  that  Boyle  saw  he  was 
addressing  a  full-fledged  one- 
star  general  leading  the  way  for 
his  men  to  their  park  encamp¬ 
ment. 


Feature  writers  had  their  b- 
nings  all  through  the  hectic 
days  of  the  strike.  One  of  be 
most  interesting  features  «u 
written  by  Mary  Blakeley,  of 
the  Bulletin,  who  has  ridden  b 
airplanes,  in  submarines,  in  be 
cabs  of  fast  passenger  trains  and 
performed  other  hazardous 
travel  stunts,  but  who  never  be¬ 
fore  had  ridden  to  and  from 
work  in  an  Army  truck,  escorted 
by  handsome  soldiers. 

The  matter  of  getting  newspa¬ 
per  workers  to  and  from  work 
offered  a  considerable  proUib 
At  the  Record,  Assistant  B«i- 
ness  Manager  Vincent  Puller 
took  over  and  organized  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  of  transit.  He 
solicited  the  heads  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  for  employes  having  cars 
who  could  pick  up  other  em¬ 
ployes.  Notices  were  posted  in 
all  departments. 

Similar  measures  were  de¬ 
vised  in  other  newspaper  plants 
with  the  result  there  was  little 
absenteeism  during  the  period 
of  the  strike.  Circulation  man¬ 
agers  had  their  own  problcnu 
getting  out  enough  papers  to 
satisfy  public  demand  for  news, 
especially  in  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment  period. 

■ 

9-Coluxnn  Classified 

The  Detroit  News  is  now  using 
the  nine-column  page  in  its 
classified  advertising  section. 
’The  News  made  the  chaMe- 
over  Sunday,  August  6.  ’fte 
Times  and  Free  Press  already 
had  adopted  the  narrower-widb 
column  in  that  section  of  their 
papers. 


KNOW  HOW! 


Knew  the  Beecen  Jeur- 
nel  Merhet,  end  then 
knew  hew  te  reach  it. 
Up-te*the-niinnte  nnder- 
standing  ef  what's  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  this  lively 
Ohie  market.  .  .  THAT’S 
THE  JOB  OF  OUR  AD¬ 
VERTISING  STAFF.  He 
homes  for  rent,  but 
"knew  how"  did  this  job 
for  War  Housing  Cen¬ 
ter: 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


What's  Akron  doing  ebent 
its  Fest-Wer  Market?  There 
ere  big  things  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  We  plan  te  keep  yen 
informed  on  what's  new  in 
this  great  newspaper-resnlt 
market. 


FREE  RENTAL  SERVICE 
CHOICE 

TENANTS  AVAILABLE 

Tou  have  in  mind  the  kind  of 
family  you  would  prefer  in  your 
vacant  hotue — we  have  on  file  over 
::,0U0  applicants  tor  houses  and 
.'ipartments  furnished  and  unfur¬ 
nished.  Enirineers,  draftsmen,  fore¬ 
men,  exe<‘Utives.  white-collar  work¬ 
ers  and  factory  employee.  No  obli- 
iration  on  .vour  part,  just  call  and 
tell  us  the  type  place  you  have  lor 
rent  and  the  kind  of  tenant  you 
would  like.  We  send  the  applicant 
to  .vour  home  lor  approval.  If  they 
do  not  meet  your  requirements  you 
may  reject  them. 

WAR  HOUSING  CENTER 
Market  at  Hiirh  Sta 
Weekdays.  BL-ni03 
Sunday.  MI-31tl5 


'Amazing  Results' 

Editor  Beacon  Journal: 

Hats  off  to  Beacon  Journal  I  With 
the  aid  of  an  advertisement,  wordeti  by 
your  staff,  and  your  larse  circulation, 
the  impossible  has  been  done.  With 
2,200  individuals  clamorinir  for  housing 
and  no  relief  in  sight  until  after  July  1. 
wc  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
getting  individuals  to  list  their  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  with  our  office. 
We  were  told  that  this  could  not  be 
done.  However,  the  appeal  in  the  paper 
brought  amazing  results.  Over  70  homes 
were  listed  in  the  first  three  days.  We 
wish  to  thank  the  public  lor  their  kind 
response  and  we  bow  to  the  “power  of 
the  press." 

THE  WAR  HOUSING  I'ENTER  STAFF. 


Another 


»  w  Leader 


Represented  by  STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

Nsw  York  Chicago  Los  Angsist  Philsdelphis  CIsvoUnd  Atlsnfs 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Aagusf  12.  1944 


THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


TWt  British  |»opi«  My  «Miofst  th*  kmnam 
mm.  Our  btiitf  in  freadoni  of  tl»  Pms 
is  as  strong  os  Hit  Anmkan.  Aotss  ft  infonM^ 
tion  is  ont  of  Hm  irasic  primipits  of  domcniqr 
and  the  only  fotiwtoion  or  whkh  « inttriNK' 
tMlRl  ofdtr  coil  bt  bnflt" 

Thmlomdott  Ntws  ChronktO' 


'THE  compoign  for  foil  fretdom  of  tht  press 
I  in  the  coHection  and  dissemination  of  im¬ 
portant  world -wide  news  is  moking  progress. 
Most  of  Hw  news  concerning  Hie  progress  being 
made  is  emonoting  m  Hie  presmt  time  from 
the  United  Stoles**.  World's  Press  Nems,  London 
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Johnston  "No.  1" 
Australian 
War  Reporter 

Hq.  Y-Foho  Opbrations  Staff, 
Cliina,  undated  —  George  H. 
Johnston  of  Melbourne  is  lit- 
orally  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Number 
One  war  corre¬ 
spondent  His 
fellow  war  cor¬ 
respondents  of 
other  nationali¬ 
ties  will  not 
question  his  lit¬ 
eral  or  figura¬ 
tive  right  to  the 
title,  tor  he  has 
been  working 
right  up  where 

^  figh^  hM  Johnston 
been  thickest  lomwon 

since  the  war’s  outbreak  in  1939. 
If  anyone  did  question  the  title, 
he  would  be  able  to  back  it  up 
by  producing  his  Australian  War 
Correspondent  License.  It  bears 
the  number  “1” — first  license  is¬ 
sued  to  a  war  correspondent  by 
the  Australian  government 

Jbhnston  is  currently  cover¬ 
ing  tor  American,  Australian 
and  Canadian  papers  the  war  in 
China.  He  hu  been  down  on 
the  Salween  front  where  Chi¬ 
nese  troops  aided  by  American 
officers  of  the  Y-Foroe  Opera¬ 
tions  Staff  under  Brig.-Gen. 
Frank  Dom  of  San  Frs^isco 
are  pushing  an  offensive  to  form 
a  juncture  with  troops  of  Lt- 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  StilweU  in  North 
Burma.  Purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  break  the  two-year 
Japanese  blockade  of  the  Burma 
Road,  preparatory  to  the  big 
drive  against  Japan  following 
the  present  European  theater 
operations. 

Started  As  Artist 

Johnston  was  a  babe  in  arms 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
He  was  born  July  20,  1912  at 
Melbourne,  of  Scottish  parents. 
He  was  educated  at  Brighton 
Grammar  School,  Brighton 
Technical  School  and  then  at¬ 
tended  the  Painting  School  of 
the  Melbourne  National  Art  Gal¬ 
lery.  After  working  for  a  few 
years  as  an  artist,  he  joined  the 
Melbourne  Argus  as  a  “cadet” 
reporter,  as  a  “cub”  reporter  is 
called  down  under. 

While  working  on  the  Argus 
Johnston  started  to  write  spe- 
dal  articles  and  fiction  for 
American  and  British  period¬ 
icals  and  became  a  war  writer 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war. 

He  covered  the  activities  of 
the  first  Australian  troops  who 
fou^t  so  brilliantly  in  the  North 
African  campaigns  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  In  which  the  ships  of  the 
Bojral  Australian  Navy  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  liediterranean  in 
1940-41. 

A  prqliQp  writer,  Johnston 
)loun4  time  not  only  to  cover 
war  tor  his  newq>apers, 
but  to  turn  out  a  number  of 
booka  His  first  book,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1941,  was  titled  ’Ac¬ 
tion  At  Sea.”  It  was  pub- 
Ihlicd  in  seven  countries,  being 
brought  out  in  New  Yoii(,  Lon- 
..  don,  Australia,  Lisbon,  Gothen¬ 
burg,  fiAnAda  and  the  Far  Bast 


This  book  covered  the  epic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Australian  cruiser 
•‘HMS  Sydney”  and  other  units 
of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  in 
the  BCediterranean. 

Other  books  written  by  Johns¬ 
ton  include  “Battle  of  the  Sea¬ 
ways,”  “Australia  at  War,”  “New 
Guinea  Diary,’  “Gray  Gladia¬ 
tor,”  “Pacific  Partner,”  “Tough¬ 
est  Fighting  in  the  World,” 
and  “Skyscrapers  in  the  Mist,” 
the  last  named  now  in  pub¬ 
lication. 

With  First  Troops 

After  the  North  African  and 
Mediteranean  episodes,  Johnston 
spent  short  periods  in  Singapore 
and  Java  and  then  13  months 
covering  the  New  Guinea  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  the  only  war 
correspondent  to  arrive  with  the 
first  troops  and  remain  until 
after  the  fall  of  Bima.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  battles  of  Port  Moresby, 
the  Coral  Sea,  Owen  Stanley 
Range,  Milne  Bay,  Buna  and  the 
Bismarck  Sea.  He  visited  other 
Pacific  war  fronts,  including  the 
Solomons,  Fiji,  Canton  Island, 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

He  went  to  the  United  States 
in  1943  as  a  member  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  Australian  mission  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Ottawa  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt, 
Australian  Foreign  Minister, 
touring  America  extensively  to 
get  the  picture  of  the  war 
activities  on  the  American  home 
front. 

Johnston  was  Time  and  Life 
correspondent  tor  a  year,  cover¬ 
ing  South  Pacific  operations,  and 
has  more  recently  been  doing 
feature  articles  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Colliers,  Esquire 
and  Coronet.  His  war  articles 
also  appear  in  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly. 

He  covers  the  war  for  the  larg¬ 
est  ssmdicate  of  Australian 
newspapers,  including  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  United  Press  and  his  own 
paper,  the  Argus. 

Arriving  in  the  China-Burma- 
Indla  ffieater  in  March,  1944,  he 
spent  two  months  with  Lt-Gen. 
Stilwell’s  troops  In  the  Mogaung 
Valley,  North  Burma,  covering 
the  ^ttle  of  Kamaing  and  the 
attack  on  Myitkyina.  He  Is  now 
on  a  two-year  tour  of  all  the 
world  battlefronts. 


MAN 

HIGH  CAUBRE 

To  Head  Up 
Trade  Association 
Publicity  Department  for  a 
Transportation  Industry 

PERMANENT 

with  crowlns  re.pon.l- 
MIIUm  for  proper  perwM. 

Mu.t  h.ve  ptmUcaI  workins  knowlwis. 
of  n.UoniU  dlatrlbution  of  new.  matter 
throusa  newapwer.,  mvnaine.  wire 
MTvloea  Mid  trade  publicUona. 

WUi,  SB  UtCATSD  Df 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Only  hich  elAM  t/pe  win  b.  mmmUeni. 
Box  007.  Sdltor  a  PnUWMr 


Blames  Publishers 
For  'Offensive'  Ads 

Reproducing  in  its  July  29 
issue  one  of  a  series  of  recruit¬ 
ing  advertisements  appearing  in 
Canadian  papers  which  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  a  number 
of  Canadian  publishers.  Market¬ 
ing,  weekly  newspaper  for  Cana¬ 
dian  advertisers  and  sales  exec¬ 
utives,  lambasts  the  publishers 
for  condemning  what  they  al¬ 
lowed  their  papers  to  print. 

Comments  Marketing  in  a 
page  one  editorial:  “Undoubted¬ 
ly  these  imsigned  advertisements 
proved  offensive  to  many  fair- 
minded  citizens,  ‘who  have  pro¬ 
tested  this  contemptible  adver¬ 
tising,’  as  well  as  to  the  draftees 
who  are  thus  publicly  shamed. 
Such  copy  discredits  the  legi¬ 
timate  and  constructive  pur¬ 
poses  of  advertising.  Yet  how 
many  publishers  had  the  ‘guts’ 
to  reject  it  as  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising?” 


The  advertisement  picturtd « 
despondent  young  man,  m 
bears  the  caption,  “Ask  yourmt 
this  question :  Have  I  the  ‘gutfr 


E.  J.  Woodward  Dies 

Washington,  Aug.  5 — Edgar  J 
Woodward,  52,  assistant  to  Car- 
roll  Hanson  in  the  newq)apir 
section  of  the  WPB  printing  aad 
publishing  division,  died 
in  Downington,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  week-end.  Re 
was  in  charge  of  the  caleuli- 
tions  on  which  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  print  paper  quotas  an 
determined.  His  services  wcrt 
made  available  to  the  govetn- 
ment  more  than  a  year  ago  1^ 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  when 
he  was  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Before  going  to  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  he  had  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
for  18  years  and  assistant  Iwsi- 
ness  manager  for  five  years. 
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Worceittr  Chjmbcr  ot  Commerce 


Look  twice  at  Worcester's  overage  industrial  wage  of 
$47.22.  Stability  of  this  highly  concentrated  industrial  market 
is  written  indelibly  into  this  dollars  and  cents  figure.  Lost 
year's  average  for  the  first  five  months  sot  a  record.  This 
year's  average  hits  the  same  peak,  without  the  let-down 
from  war  pay  you  might  expect.  Worcester  continues 
strong,  pay-wise. 

Blank.!  covarog.  of  this  mark.!  it  availobl.  with  th. 

T.l.gram-Goz.n.'f  circulation.  City  Zon.  Population! 

235,125.  CHy  and  Rotail  Trading  Zoiwt:  440^70. 


T4  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

.j^OHOL  F.  Booth 

PAUL  Bl0CK(v>-.ii  ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL  RE  PH  ESE  N  LATI VES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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There  have  been  many  famous  combinations  ‘whose  names  have  become 
household  bywords.  Adam  and  Eve,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  Weber  and  Fields — and  a  host  of  present  day  “twosomes”  that 
Junior  can  rattle  off  without  half  trying. 

Ancient  or  contemporary,  these  “double  feature”  personalities  all  achieved 
a  permanent  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  because  they  produced  outstanding 
results.  To  these  historic  combinations — now  add  “THE  RECORD — and 
ONE  Other,”  for  the  same  reason. 

Advertisers  who  know  Philadelphia,  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  editorial  policy  broad  enough  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  liberal  and 
conservative  point  of  view — the  great  divide  that  determines  the  deep-rooted 
newspaper  preferences  of  otherwise  similar  Philadelphians. 

Philadelphia  traditionalists  read  one,  or  both,  of  the  city’s  two  conservative 
newspapers.  Liberal-minded  Philadelphians  buy,  believe  in  and  support 
The  Record. 

That’s  why  the  combination  that  clicks  most  frequently  for  most  advertisers 
is  “THE  RECORD — and  ONE  Other” — the  newspaper  buy  that  gives  you 
both  sides  of  the  great  Philadelphia  market  (3rd  largest  in  America). 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

RvpraMBtsd  Nationally  by  aoor««  A.  MeDooiH  Co.— Now  Yoik.  Oiieage.  Philo dolpbio.  DotroU.  Cloyolood 
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Publisher  Goumett  Sees 
Harmony  in  GOP 

A  Frequent  Visitor  with  Dewey  in  Albany, 
He  Is  Envy  of  State  Capital  Reporters 


ALBANY,  N.  Y..  Aug.  7— Dele¬ 
gations  from  Massachusetts, 
Michigan  and  the  Dakotas,  a 
stray  Congressman  from  the 
Midwest,  with  a  message  or  a 
hope,  a  governor  or  two,  a  party 
glamor  girl — they  all  beat  a  path 
to  the  veranda  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  make  headlines  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  political 
press  agentry. 

One  man,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  comes  and  goes  much 
more  frequently  than  any  of  the 
rest  without  the  general  pub¬ 
lic’s  being  aware  of  it.  Society 
reporters  record  the  event,  occa¬ 
sionally,  with  this  item  in  the 
local  papers; 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  of  Rochester  were  guests  of 
the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  overnight  at  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Mansion." 

Lunch  with  Governor 

Or  political  writers  jot  this 
note  in  their  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate's  day:  “Among 
the  Governors  callers  at  the 
Capitol  today  was  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  the  publisher.  They 
had  lunch  together  in  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Office." 

No  one  has  ever  counted,  for 
the  record,  the  number  of  times 
Mr.  Gannett  has  visited  Mr. 
Dewey  in  the  latter's  19  months 
in  the  Governor’s  office.  Chefs 
at  the  Mansion  would  say,  un¬ 
officially.  of  course,  they  have 
filled  the  Governor's  special 
luncheon  basket  quite  often  with 
Mr.  Gannett’s  favorite  dishes. 

Lunch  in  the  Executive  Cham¬ 
ber  at  the  Capitol  is  ritualistic, 
entailing  the  ordering  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  Governor’s  and 
his  visitor's  particular  snacks, 
to  be  brought,  steaming  hot, 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  Mansion 
several  blocks  across  town.  Mr. 
Dewey’s  selections  come  in  a 
vacuum  pail:  his  visitor’s  in  a 
specially-made  metal  basket. 

Partaking  of  this  noonday  box 
lunch  in  the  chief  offices  of  state, 
Mr.  Gannett  has  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  man  whom  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  chosen  to  run  against 
President  Roosevelt,  after  a  brief 
but  meteoric  career  in  public 
life  as  a  district  attorney  and 
governor  —  a  career  which  a 
Democratic  governor,  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
set  off,  when  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man  appointed  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
as  a  special  rackets  prosecutor 
in  New  York  City. 

At  these  luncheon  tete-a-tetes, 
Mr.  Dewey  has  had  access  to 
a  great  reservoir  of  experience 
in  domestic  and  international 
affairs,  and  at  longer  meetings 
with  Mr.  Gannett  as  a  guest  at 
the  Mansion,  it  is  no  secret  the 
youthful  Governor  has  probed 
deeply  the  ideas  of  a  man  who 
is  as  well  known  in  the  Far  East 


and  blitzed  London  as  he  is  in 
the  Times-Union  Building  at 
Rochester,  from  where  he  directs 
the  publishing  of  some  21  news¬ 
papers  in  four  states. 

Reporters  assigned  to  cover 
the  Dewey  campaign  envy  the 
position  Mr.  Gannett  has  created 
for  himself,  but  all  agree  he 
never  has  taken  advantage  of  it 
for  his  newspapers.  Though  he 
knows  many  of  the  Governor’s 
intended  moves  or  ideas  on 
newsworthy  subjects.  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  writes  no  special  articles, 
given  no  exclusive  leads  to  his 
own  reporters,  nor  violates  any 
confidences  in  editorials.  He 
plays  the  role  of  “elder  states¬ 
man”  with  strict  application  to 
the  ethics  of  journalism. 

Flying  in  to  Albany  just  a 
few  days  before  going  on  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Gannett  had  a  long 
visit  with  the  Governor  and 
campaign  reporters  pressed  him 
for  a  statement,  hopeful  a  news¬ 
paperman  would  provide  a  “hot” 
lead. 

“Naturally,”  he  said,  “Gover¬ 
nor  Dewey  and  I  discussed  vari¬ 
ous  questions  concerning  the 
campaign  and  issues  that  will  be 
rais^.  I  am  highly  pleased  with 
the  way  everything  is  taking 
shape  and  I  came  away  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  prospects  for 
victory  in  November.” 

A  Party  Man 

As  quotes  from  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  they  offered  nothing 
“new”  to  the  press  gallery. 
But  Mr.  Gannett  spoke  as  a 
party  man. 

“Governor  Dewey,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “is  winning  the  warm 
support  of  Republicans  through¬ 
out  the  country.  There  never 
before  was  more  harmony  and 
unity  than  prevail  in  the  party 
today.  Teamwork  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  that  is  going  to  be 
a  great  factor  in  winning  the 
battle.” 

His  own  newspapers  played  up 
a  part  of  his  remarks  in  which 
he  said:  “Personally,  I  expect 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  help 
elect  our  candidates.” 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  have  favored  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidates,  but  their  owner 
has  openly  refused  to  pledge 
them  as  a  bloc  to  any  cause, 
since  he  insists  on  a  policy  of 
local  autonomy,  so  much  so  that 
the  Hartford  Times  rooted  for 
Roosevelt  in  1936  while  other 
Gannett  editors  pounded  type¬ 
writers  for  Landon.  That  was 
the  year  Mr.  Gannett  waged  a 
futile  one-man  battle  to  gain 
the  Presidential  nomination  for 
Senator  William  E.  Borah. 

For  just  a  short  time  in  the 
crucial  period  of  1933,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  and  his  newspapers  gave  un¬ 
stinted  support  to  President 
Roosevelt.  The  “honeymoon” 
ended  when  the  New  Deal  fi¬ 


nancial  and  agricultural  policies 
began  to  unfold. 

Newsmen  who  have  comment¬ 
ed  on  Governor  Dewey’s  lack 
of  a  sense  of  humor  recently 
heard,  through  their  grapewine, 
that  Mr.  Gannett  won  some 
hearty  laughter  at  the  Mansion 
by  telling  a  joke  on  himself. 
It  had  to  do  with  a  birthday  he 
observed  shortly  after  Walter 
Winchell  had  been  blasting  him 
in  the  “Under  Cover”  episode. 

As  the  press  gallery  has  heard 
it,  Mr.  Gannett  asked  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  if  he  could  guess  what  his 
daughter’s  birthday  gift  was.  Of 
course  he  couldn’t,  whereupon 
Mr.  Gannett  sprang  the  surprise: 
“A  bottle  of  Jergen’s  lotion.” 

Political  observers  at  Albany 
won’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  Mr. 
Gannett  does  a  lot  of  traveling — 
as  an  ambassador — if  Mr.  Dewey 
goes  to  Washington. 

a 

Copt.  Taylor  Named 
In  Southwest  Pacific 

AlUEO  HEADqUARTERS,  SOUTH¬ 
WEST  Pacific — ( Delayed )  — Cap¬ 
tain  William  Taylor,  has  been 
appointed  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Officer  and  Special  Ser¬ 
vice  Officer  for  the  14th  Antiair¬ 
craft  Command,  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  Theater. 

Captain  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Kent 
State  University,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  was  formerly  a  Field  Of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Information  and 
Education  Section  in  the  Far 
East.. 

■ 

Agency  Opens  Offices 

Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield, 
Inc.,  Advertising,  new  agency 
recently  formed  by  Lawrence  L. 
Shenfield,  Francis  J.  Doherty, 
William  E.  Steers,  Donald  K. 
Clifford  and  Arthur  Cobb,  Jr., 
announce  the  opening  of  their 
offices  in  the  Empire  State  Bldg., 
New  York. 


To  the 

POWERFUL 

INFLUENCE 

of  the  Chester  Times 
goes  much  of  the  credit 


tor  the 

*30% 

SALES  GAIN 
IN  THE  CHESTER 
AREA  IN  JULY 

•  Sales  Management. 

Chester’s  a  Good  Buy 


RapraMntad  Nationally  by 
STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Says  Press  Aided 
Movies  in  Bond  Drive 

Ray  Beall,  national  publicity 
chairman  for  the  motion  pictun 
industry  in  the  Fifth  War  Lom 
Drive,  recently  gave  the  nationi 
newspapers  credit  for  an  out¬ 
standing  assist  in  putting  over 
the  film  industry’s  part  of  the 
drive. 

“Without  the  fine  press  co¬ 
operation,”  Beall  said,  “it 
couldn’t  have  been  aa»in- 
plished.” 

R.  J.  O’Donnell,  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  motion  picture  indm- 
try’s  campaign,  and  state  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  in  the  field,  were 
likewise  grateful  for  press  sup¬ 
port,  Beall  stated.  Newspaper 
cooperation  in  both  metropolitic 
centers  and  small  towns  boosted 
bond  sales  materially  in  all  local 
theatres. 

Beall  also  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  radio  indus^  for 
unlimited  support  on  all  major 
networks,  and  over  himdredsof 
local  stations  which  also  lest 
their  cooperation. 


SNOBS 


SOCIALLY,  a  snob  is 
contemptible,  but 
commercially,  he  is  the 
pepper  of  progress  and 
the  salt  of  security. 

In  allocating  his  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation, 
for  example,  he  knows 
that  he  must  subordi¬ 
nate  altruistic  impulses 
to  financial  objectives 
and  base  his  media  se¬ 
lections  solely  on  the 
ability  of  the  audience 
to  buy  the  things  he 
wants  to  sell. 

On  this  premise.  The 
Herald-Traveler  has 
no  parallel  in  Boston 
and  very  few  in  the 
United  States. 

Always  First  in  Bostoi 
Often  First  in  America 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  subscribers  all  over  the  world  hove  been 
asking  about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


So  many  readers  of  Time  have  writ¬ 
ten  us  about  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  through  which  we  are  trying  to 
get  more  Americans  thinking  harder 
about  the  problems  that  lie  ahead  (I 
have  shown  you  miniatures  of  four  of 
them  in  this  column)  that  you  have 
kept  me  more  than  busy  answering 
your  letters. 

The  latest  letter  count  is  4,093. 

Many  of  you  have  suggested  sub¬ 
jects  for  future  advertisements.  For 
example,  D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grace  Line,  would  like  to 
see  one  about  our  merchant  marine 
and  another  about  international  mon¬ 
ey.  (“The  world,”  he  says,  “is  turn¬ 
back  to  gold  and 
the  dollar  as  the 
only  really  sound 
media  for  inter¬ 
national  transac¬ 
tions”)  . . .  Herb¬ 
ert  Bayard  Swope 
suggests  such 
topics  as  postwar 
taxes,  postwar  en¬ 
terprise,  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia 
(two  of  these  are  in  preparation  right 
now)  .  . .  Willard  M.  Kiplinger  nomi¬ 
nates  “What  should  Government  do 
and  where  should  it  stop?”  .  .  .  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rush,  president  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  North  America,  is 
among  many  who  believe  we  should 
discuss  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
postwar  world  .  .  .  and  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born  suggested  a  message  on  postwar 
Germany  just  as  we  were  releasing  one 
to  the  newspapers. 

One  letter  enclosed  6400  words 
about  how  to  take  care  of  this  war’s 
\  eterans.  A  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  mailed  us  an  eight- 
page  presentation,  complete  with  charts 
(one  was  caption¬ 
ed  “Modern  Fid¬ 
dling  Neros”); 
and  a  lecturer 
polled  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  get  their 
ideas  on  what 
subjects  should 
be  covered  in  fu¬ 
ture  mindpower 
advertisements. 


.4  pUa  for  Ttraight  hard 
thinking.** 


Postwar  jobs  and  tha 
warfUsttr 


I  wish  I  had  the  space  here  to  quote 
from  many  more  of  the  friendly  and 
often  very  helpful  letters  we  received 


**Can  you  gst  tham  to  say, 
*We  Wera  Wrong*?** 


— from  Bishop  Lawrence,  from  Ber¬ 
nard  Baruch,  from  Ray  Lyman  Wil¬ 
bur,  from  Congressman  Jerry’  Voorhis, 
from  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  from 
Professor  William  Ernest  Hocking, 
from  President  Paul  Shoup  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  from  Governor  Dar¬ 
den,  from  Evans 
Clark  of  the 
Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund,  from 
Director  Gen¬ 
eral  L.  S.  Rowe 
of  the  Pan 
American  Un¬ 
ion,  from  Fi¬ 
nance  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  E.  M.  Voorhees  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Many  of  you  want  to  help  give 
these  messages  even  wider  circulation 
than  they  are  getting  through  the 
40-odd  newspapers  (in  addition  to 
Time  &  Life  )  where  they  are  appear¬ 
ing.  Educators  asked  for  copies  for 
class  room  use,  lecturers  want  proofs 
for  their  discussion  groups,  others 
want  copies  just  for  their  friends — 
and  the  Sparks-Withington  Company 
asked  for  60  copies  to  post  on  its 
bulletin  boards  for  its  4,000  employes 
to  see. 

The  Kresge  Department  Store  in 
Newark  requested  permission  to  run 
all  the  advertisements  at  their  own 
expense  in  the  Newark  newspapers. 
A  bank,  a  textile 
house,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  asked  for 
electrotypes  to 
publish  the  cam¬ 
paign  locally  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  text  of  the 
advertisement  s 
has  been  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  ra¬ 
dio  from  several 

.  .  1  **Hom4,  Strangs  noma** 

stations  and  re¬ 
printed  in  editorial  columns  all  across 
the  country. 

But  perhaps  the  response  we  all 
got  the  greatest  kick  out  of  came  from 
a  reader  who  saw  the  message,  not  in 
the  newspapers,  but  reproduced  in 
Time’s  Pony  Edition.  His  letter  was 
datelined  “Anzio  Beachhead,  s,  May, 
1944.” 

Cordially, 


23 


(bright  ^ilet 


Aids  to  Agriculture 

THE  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 

Enquirer  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  August  5  that  they 
woidd  furnish  legal  services 
wthout  cost  to  Muscogee 
County  residents  who  desire  to 
form  agricultural  corporations 
such  as  suggested  a  few  days 
ago  by  experts  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  in  Georgia. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  also  announced  a 
plan  to  help  meet  the  problem, 
““Closing  it  had  purchased  a 
l,MO-acre  farm  to  keep  pace 
with  the  “abundant  agricultural 
future”  of  the  state. 

Operations  of  the  farm  will  be 
studied  from  the  ground  up  by 
the  newspaper’s  staff  “in  order 
that  its  members  may  better 
and  more  understandingly  serve 
the  vast  farming  population  on 
whom  they  depend  for  their  pro¬ 
fessional  and  economic  exist¬ 
ence,”  the  newspaper  said. 

'Today's  Line" 

ONE  of  the  more  popular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  is  “Today’s  Line,”  which 
appears  daily  at  the  top  of  the 
editorial  page.  Readers  contrib¬ 
uting  the  lines  are  participating 
in  a  weekly  contest. 

Anyone  interested  may  enter 
the  contest  by  sending  in  as 
many  lines  as  they  wish.  Six 
are  printed  each  week.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  six  lines 
are  judged.  The  winner  re- 
c«ves  either  $5  or  $6,  the  higher 
amount  being  given  if  the  line 
does  not  pertain  to  the  war. 
.Here  is  a  recent  $6  winner: 
The  common  sense  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  is  the  backbone  of 
commonwealth.”  Another 
Today's  Line"  read:  “Wishing 
and  hoping  without  helping  ac¬ 
complishes  nothing.” 

7.000  in  Service  File 

ANSWERING  the  oft-asked 

question  regarding  sources  of 
the  many  stories  of  men  and 
women  in  service  printed  by  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  that 
newspaper,  in  a  recent  issue, 
told  the  story  behind  the  story 
of  over  7,000  individual  flies  on 
the  state’s  servicemen  (plus  an 
®^ditlonal  flle  of  approximately 
850  on  women  in  various 
branches  of  the  service),  whose 
deeds  and  pictures  till  two  pages 
of  each  Sunday  edition. 

The  story  describes  how  thi 
flies,  started  Pearl  Harbor  daj 
when  the  newspaper  had  onl 
sketchy  information  on  th. 
state’s  men  in  the  war  zonei 
have  been  built  up  through  staf 
interviews  with  returned  ser 
Wcemen,  information  furnishe< 
W  proud  parents,  wives  am 
friends,  letters  from  comba 
zones,  either  to  folks  at  hom« 
or  written  directly  to  the  Forum 
material  furnished  by  public  re 
lations  denartments  and  comba 
correspondents  and  official  re¬ 
leases  from  the  War  and  Navy 
departments. 

Separate  flies  are  k^t  on 
casualty  reports  and  a  special 


card  index  enables  a  quick 
check  to  tell  a  staff  member  if 
an  individual  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  reported  a  casualty,  when 
and  where,  and  if  the  new  re¬ 
port  is  a  duplication  or  a  change 
in  the  man’s  status  on  the  cas¬ 
ualty  list. 

With  one  eye  on  the  zinc 
shortage,  the  other  on  attractive 
makeup,  half-column  cuts  are 
generally  used  with  stories  of 
individual  servicemen.  Often 
more  than  80  such  cuts  dot  the 
two  pages.  A  “Dear  Joe”  letter, 
a  breezy  roundup  of  the  week’s 
local  and  state  news  at  which 
staff  members  take  turns  writ¬ 
ing,  completes  the  weekly  ser¬ 
vice  section.  Pages  are  on  one 
sheet  to  facilitate  mailing. 

Proof  of  high  reader  interest 
in  the  feature  is  shown  in  the 
ever-mounting  volume  of  ma¬ 
terial  furnish^  about  the  state’s 
fighting  men.  Besides  a  full¬ 
time  service  editor,  Mrs.  Florenz 
Dinwoodie  Bjornson,  wife  of 
Capt.  Sidney  Bjornson,  with  the 
army  veterinary  corps  in  Ice¬ 
land,  other  staff  members  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  two  pages. 

Baseball  Series  Reprinted 
REPRINTS  of  “My  Biggest  Day 

in  Baseball”  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  tabloid  form  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  armed  forces 
overseas  and  in  military  camps 
in  the  U.S.  The  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Daily  News  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  based  on  interviews  with 
big  league  players,  has  proved 
to  be  a  popular  feature  for  men 
in  military  service.  Selling  at 
10  cents  a  copy,  the  32-page 
tabloid  reprint  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  large  quantities  by 
many  Chicago  Arms  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  former  employes  now  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  More 
than  50.0(>0  copies  have  already 
been  sold  and  orders  now  being 
filled  indicate  the  Daily  News 
will  soon  pass  the  100,000  mark. 

Improvement  Contest 
THE  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capi¬ 
tal  is  offering  a  contest  for 
letters  suggesting  post-war  im¬ 
provements  for  ttie  city  of  To¬ 
peka.  The  letters  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  100  words  and  no  one  may 
submit  more  than  one  sugges¬ 
tion.  Four  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded— 4100,  $25,  $15  and  $10 
— and  the  judges  will  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  following 
Topeka  groups — the  City  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Ministerial  Alliance,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A  DETROIT  NEWS  copyreader 
did  this  snappy  head  on  a 
story  about  a  Michigan  man  who 
originated  a  soya-bean  butter 
which  costs  no  points: 

USES  HIS  BEAN 
TO  MAKE  BUTTER 

Spreads  It  Soya  Can 
Forget  About  Points 

m 

ON  the  U.P.  wire  out  of  Chicago 
came  this  bit  of  sports  copy 
this  week: 

“Alsab,  the  $700  yearling  who 
became  one  of  the  greatest  rac¬ 
ers  of  all  time,  has  been  retired 
to  study  and  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Alsab  farm  near  Lexington, 
Ky.,  owner  A1  Sabath  of  Chi¬ 
cago  announced  today.” 

It  went  on  to  say  that  the 
horse  had  won  $350,015,  which 
seems  to  us  pretty  good  for  a 
five-year-old  dolt. 

■ 

JEEPS  carry  pasengers  in  amaz¬ 
ing  places  according  to  this 
headline  in  the  Chicago  Sun: 

Front  Lino  Movos  So  Fast 
Writer  in  Jeep's  Left  Behind 

ON  THE  Billings  (Mont.)  Ga¬ 
zette.  the  copy  editors  have 
learned  to  tell  the  story  in  the 
head.  This  one  appeared  the 
other  day  over  an  article  re¬ 
porting  an  appendectomy: 
SERIOUSLY  WOUNDED 

ATTORNEY  General  Biddle’s 
jurisdiction  reaches  further 
and  further,  according  to  this 
paragraph  in  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel: 

“Even  as  he  released  the  state¬ 
ment,  Attorney  General  Biddle 
in  Washington  ordered  a  grand 
jury  of  Sorong  on  the  western 
coast  of  Vogelkop  Peninsula, 
bombed  and  strafed.  .  .  .” 

THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  does  things  by  re¬ 
mote  control  in  a  big  way,  in 
its  soldier  column  by  featuring: 

Lieut .  returned 

home  for  a  short  leave  period 
after  serving  in  the  central  and 
south  Paciflc  areas  29  months 
since  November  of  1941.  .  .  . 
His  return  home  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  highlights,  for  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  arrival  he  be¬ 
came  the  proud  father  of  a 
husky  baby  girl.” 

ON  THE  EVE 'of  the  Missouri 
primary  election  a  Republican 


Advertise  in 
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woman  candidate  publistMd  in 
the  Sedalia  Democrat-Capitd  ^ 
large-sized  campaign  ad.  with 
attractive  picture,  delincat^ 
her  ample  qualiflcations  for 
office. 

A  substitute  make-up  muq 
was  on  the  job  that  day.  When 
the  paper  was  off  the  press  the 
appealing  political  ad  had  above 
it  a  one-inch  patent  medici^ 
advertisement  captioned  with 
big  black  type  “Female  Weak¬ 
ness.” 

In  the  primary  election  the 
next  day,  the  woman  candidate 
was  nominated  by  a  lan^lide 
vote  over  her  male  opponents. 

■ 

Times  Interviews  Gen. 
Mikhailovitch  by  Mail 

The  New  York  Times  carried 
a  widely-quoted  story  Aug.  6 
based  upon  an  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Gen.  Draja 
Mikhailovitch  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Marshal 
Tito,  But  that  if  a  third  Yugoslav 
general  were  found  whom  both 
the  Partisans  and  his  own  forces 
could  accept  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  place  himself  under  the 
command  of  that  third  leader. 

The  story  was  secured  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  Times 
in  Cairo.  He  addressed  a  series 
of  questions  to  Gen.  Mikhailo¬ 
vitch  June  17  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  July  16. 

The  questions,  and  their  an¬ 
swers,  were  printed  in  full  in 
the  Times,  and  reported  widely 
by  other  newspapers. 


‘‘Here  is 


what  $1300.09 
will  bay 


A.  E.  Hickeraon  «"  OOf  papers. 

President 

**A  full  year’s  schedule.” 

“Dozens  of  our  retail  custom¬ 
ers  rim  a  lOO-line  ad  every 
week  in  our  papers — the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  with  22,500 
circulation,  the  Main  Line 
Times  with  7,906  and  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News  with  22,500. 
Cost  of  one  ad  in  all  three 
papers,  $25.00.  Cost  of  52  ads 
for  one  solid  year,  $1300.00. 
“What  do  they  get  for  this 
outlay?  Over  52,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  than  160,000 
readers.  What  else  does  one 
need  to  ‘crack’  conservative 
Philadelphia?  Any  one  of  the 
dailies  and  our  three  papew 
will  give  you  a  ‘selling  tool 
that  your  salesmen  can  mer 
chandise  to  the  limit. 

“If  you  want  more  outlets, 
our  advertising  managers  will 
be  glad  to  introduce  you  to 
any  of  our  hundreds  of  retail 
customers  who  are  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Write,  wire  or  call  on 
us  if  you  want  more  of  the 
best  customers  in  Suburban 
Philadelphia.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore.  Pa. 

Phon*  Greenwood  6050 
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The  SUN-TELEGRAPH  hu  been. 
it  and  ever  hopes  to  be  a  thoroufth, 
accurate,  solid  newspaper  serving 
the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


"Please  reofisa  lAat  lAe  first  duty  nf  newspapamseis 
is  to  get  the  news  and  PRINT  THE  NEWS" 
—WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST' 


SLEEEME 


In  this  War  Crisis  we  have  preserved  the  general 
character  and  adequate  coverage  in  News  and  in  News  pic¬ 
tures,  despite  the  war^s  necessary  restriction  of  paper  and 
many  other  materials  vital  to  our  production  and  existence. 


To  take  care  of  our  first  obligation  to  the  reader,  we  have 
had  to  ration  advertising  space  to  our  good  customer-friends 
who  are  using,  and  are  anxious  to  use,  millions  of  lines 
of  advertising  in  the  Sun-Telegraph* s  magic  market  place. 


Our  Readers  and  Advertisers 
Understand  This 

We  have  more  readers  daily  and  Sunday  than  in 
our  entire  history. 

Because  of  our  circulation  growth  we  have  had  to 
ration  advertising  more  than  our  competitors. 

■Our  readers  are  Volunteers  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 


Our  greater  cireulation  has  come  to  us 
because  me  are  a  Newspaper*-^ 

Without  premiums!  Without  contests!  Without 
insurance  policies!  Without  big  promotional 
campaigns !  Without  circulation  **drives'’!- 


Our  Advertisers,  too,  are 
Volunteers 

They  are  co-operating  with  us  in  reducing  their 
space  requirements. 

They  understand  the  situation  and  are  not  com¬ 
plaining  or  carping. 

They  know  our  method  of  rationing  advertising 
is  the  simplest  and  fairest  that  can  be  devised. 

They  know  theirs  is  a  contribution  rather  than  a 
sacrifice  to  the  best  tradition  of  Newspaperdom. 

When  the  Great  Day  comes 

we  feel  our  policy  of  first  protecting  the 
render,  of  building  that  vaster  audience  of 
Volunteers,  of  being  dead  on  the  level  with 
our  space  buyers  in  sharing  with  them  their 
space  hardships,  will  be  justified  and  that 
we  will  be 

a  Greater  Newspaper 


PITTSBURGH’S  •  FASTEST  •  G  R  O  W I  .V  G  •  NEWSPAPER! 
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WNG  President 
Did  Not  Plan 
News  Career 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

( Sixth  in  a  series  on  women 
Washington  correspondents) 

If  Dorothy  Rockwell  dreams 
when  she  sleeps — and  perhaps 
few  Washington  correspondents 
sleep  entirely 
without  dreams 
these  days— she 
probably  inhab¬ 
its  an  alphabet 
wonder- 
land.  Her  regu¬ 
lar  beat  for  the 
Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  capital 
bureau  during 
the  last  three 
years  has  been, 
as  she  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 
the  “so-called  Rockwell 
war  agencies  ( including  OPA. 
WPB,  WMC,  WLB,  OWI,  PAW, 
SFA,  WFA,  WSA.  etc.),  and 
labor. 

“I  also  do  a  column  three  times 
a  week  called  ‘Patricia  Went¬ 
worth’s  Wartime  Household 
Guide,’  dealing  with  prospects 
for  more  safety  pins,  rationing 
of  domestic  servants,  etc.”  she 
added. 

“I  have  covered  about  every¬ 
thing  in  Washington  except 
State  and  Treasury,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  and  she  might  have 
stated  that  she  had  done  quite  a 
few  different  things  there  since 
she  first  went  to  Washington  as 
correspondent  for  WQXR  in 
November,  1939. 

Active  in  WNG 

Recently  elected  the  first  wo¬ 
man  president  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Guild,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  unexpired  term  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Crawford,  she  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  financial  secre¬ 
tary  and  recording  secretary  of 
the  WNG,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  contracts  committee  had  per¬ 
sonally  supervised  Guild  nego¬ 
tiations  at  the  Star,  Post,  News 
and  Times-Herald. 

Eight  months  after  she  started 
doing  daily  five-minute  news 
programs  from  Capitol  Hill  for 
WQXR,  she  became  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  for  MBS  and  held  that 
post  until  June,  1941.  when  she 
joined  the  capital  staff  of  Trans¬ 
radio  Press  Service,  Inc.  In 
February,  1943,  she  shifted  to 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  where 
she  has  been  since. 

Dorothy  Rockwell  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  be  a  newspaperwoman. 

Born  in  New  York  City  28 
years  ago,  she  attended  Horace 
Mann  School  for  10  years.  Ab¬ 
bot  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
for  two,  and  was  graduate  from 
Smith  College  in  1936  with  the 
highest  honors  in  English  litera¬ 
ture. 

She  went  to  work  for  Mid- 
Week  Pictorial,  which  was  to 
have  been  the  first  U.  S.  picture 
magazine,  Joined  Look  maga¬ 
zine’s  staff,  then  for  two  years 
was  radio  editor  df  Tide,  before 
going  to  Washington. 

Among  her  “firsts”  she  counts 
the  details  of  the  War  Manpower 


Commission’s  first  attempts  to 
establish  labor  priorities,  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of 
gasoline  rationing,  her  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  White  House  would 
seize  the  railroads  last  Decem¬ 
ber  and  “a  few  more.” 

She  “can’t  seem  to  remember 
to  keep  a  scrap-book,”  she  says. 
"The  war  agencies  beat  has  been 
a  Sahara  until  very  lately.” 

Until  last  month,  when  she  re¬ 
signed,  she  was  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  War  Agencies  Corre¬ 
spondents'  Association. 

When  she  wants  to  get  away 
from  her  alphabet,  she  ships 
aboard  a  16-foot  sail  boat,  the 
"Mamie  Riley,”  of  which  she  is 
owner  and  skipper. 

■ 

Wash.  Newsmen  See 
Re-election  of  FDR 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — The  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt, 
a  continued  Democratic  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Senate  and  a  Repub¬ 
lican-controlled  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  were  predicted  tc^ay 
by  a  majority  of  50  Washington 
political  writers  polled  by  News¬ 
week  magazine. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  named  by 
33  correspondents  and  Gov. 
Dewey  by  17  as  the  candidate 
they  expect  to  win.  The  average 
forecast  gave  the  President  296 
electoral  votes  and  Dewey  229. 
The  remaining  six  were  pre¬ 
dicted  for  other  candidates, 
chiefly  Sen.  Harry  Byrd,  ( D., 
Va.) 

Gov.  Dewey  was  given  an  edge 
in  answers  to  the  question : 
“Whose  election  do  you  think 
would  be  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  country?”  Mr.  Dewey  was 
named  by  23;  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
21.  Six  were  undecided. 

■ 

9-Column  Classified 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  9  —  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ranks  of  papers 
^ming  their  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  from  8-  to  9-column 
affairs.  Commencing  with  the 
editions  of  Monday,  July  31,  and 
continuing  indefinitely,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  now  appears  in  new 
classified  dress,  a  column  set  in 
5-point  regal  type,  measuring 
lOVS  ems  in  width.  The  change 
extends  to  obituary  notices. 
Frank  M.  Bechtel,  classified  ad-  | 
vertising  manager,  said  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  ninth  column  makes 
possible  70  or  80  more  ads  on  a 
single  page. 


IN  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

Industrial  concerns  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  their  names 
and  the  record  of  their  services 
before  the  public.  Tber  are  set¬ 
ting  their  tights  now  for  the  post¬ 
war  markets.  It  is  significant  that 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1944 
The  Sun  published  32%  more  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  weekday  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 
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Air  Edition  of 
London  Times 
Arrives  in  U.  S. 

First  copies  of  a  new  India 
paper  air  edition  of  the  London 
Times  arrived  in  New  York  Aug. 
7  to  open  what  will  become  a 
regular  daily  distribution  sched¬ 
ule  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Printed  in  London  Aug.  4,  the 
inaugural  10-page  copy  weighed 
one  and  one-eighth  ounces,  or 
just  one-half  that  of  the  news¬ 
print  on  which  the  paper  is  or¬ 
dinarily  printed.  It  was  run  on 
a  rotary  press,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  full-size  daily 
newspaper  printed  by  rotary 
presses  on  such  paper.  The 
Times  had  previously  printed  an 
India  paper  edition  on  fiat-bed 
presses  for  special  circulation. 

Clear  Reproduction 

The  new  edition  is  a  replica 
of  the  regular  London  edition, 
but  is  distinguished  by  superior 
reproduction  of  both  type-set 
and  pictorial  material.  Because  of 
the  smooth  white  hard  paper 
surface  both  type  and  pictures 
stand  out  with  unusual  clarity. 

The  front  page  is  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  classified  advertising 
in  the  typical  English  manner, 
and  includes  the  famous  London 
Times  “agony  column.’ 

The  Times’  New  York  office 
declared  that  250  copies  of  the 
edition  had  arrived  in  the  first 


WHO  SAID  A  TARGET 
IS  A  BROMIDE? 


shipment,  50  being  destined  for 
Canada  and  the  rest  for  com¬ 
plimentary  distribution  to  news¬ 
papers,  diplomats  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  White  House,  cabinet 
officers,  and  various  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

For  the  time  being  similar 
shipments  are  expected  three 
times  a  week  “while  the  trans- 
Atlantic  mail  service  remains  ir¬ 
regular.”  Later  a  daily  service 
will  be  maintained  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  to  Europe. 

Helps  BaU  Player 
Back  to  Big  Time 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  7— Ben 
Chapman,  manager  and  player 
for  the  Richmond  Colts  of  the 
Piedmont  League,  and  for  12 
years  in  the  major  leagues,  went 
back  to  the  “big  time”  this  week 
when  he  was  sold  to  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Dodgers,  and  indirectly  he 
is  giving  credit  for  his  jump  to 
Wilbur  Jennings,  Richmond 
News-Leader  sports  co-editor 
and  copy  desk  man. 

Some  weeks  ago  Jennings 
wrote  a  personal  interview  with 
Chapman  in  which  the  former 
New  York  Yankee  outfielder 
told  of  his  great  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  majors.  The  story 
was  written  for  the  Sporting 
News  and  after  its  appearance, 
other  sports  writers  picked  up 
the  idea  and  followed  through. 

Finally  Colt  Owner  Eddie 
Mooers  began  to  receive  bids 
for  his  manager  and  star  pitch¬ 
er.  The  Dodgers’  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted  Aug.  1. 


No  .  .  .  our  Idea  Man  ian’t  lazy-minded.  After  look- 
ins  around  for  a  suitable  symbol  of  The  State's  su- 
P(‘riority  as  a  national  advertising  medium  in  the 
Columbia-area  market,  he  deliberately  elected  a 
V  TARGET.  W 

'  Columbia  is  a  buying  bull’s-eye  for  10  high-pei-<  apila- 
buying-power  Counties,  and  The  State’s  60.000  circula¬ 
tion  complete-coverage  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
'the  market. 

The  State  has  more  result-bringing  coverage  in  the 
Columbia  Market  than  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER, 

DAILY  OR  SUNDAY. 

m  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

. .  b,  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANYH 
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A  Post-war  Plan 
to  Help  ‘'Small Business'!. 


Every  business  starts  small.  No  business,  however  large, 
can  fimction  without  good  smaller  businesses  working  with 

in  a  series  of  ads  on  it  day  by  day.  The  oil  wells  and  refineries  of  Esso  Marketers 

post  war  opportunities  could  not  Sell  their  output  without  the  vast  army  of  local, 

independent  dealers  and  distributors  who  bring  the  bulk 

of  our  products  to  you. 

At  war,  we  have  seen  these  businessmen  do  a  magnificent  job. 

They  have  worked  under  most  difficult  rationing  restrictions.  Their  manpower  short¬ 
age  has  grown  worse  and  worse.  They  have  had  to  push  old  equipment  to  the  limit. 
And  still  they  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  helping  to  hold  the  nation’s  trans¬ 
portation  together. 

After  the  war  they  will  have  new  tough  problems  to  face — in  modernizing  facilities, 
replacing  old  equipment,  expanding  their  businesses. 

To  help  them  do  this  we  announce  the  Esso  Marketers  Business  Assistance  Plan. 


THE  PLAN,  which  will  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  pace  with  new  developments,  includes: 

1.  Suggestions  for  pK)st-war  service  station  designs. 

2.  A  list  of  recommended  equipment  now  gen¬ 
erally  available,  to  which  will  be  added  new 
equipment  from  time  to  time. 

3.  Modernization  of  existing  service  stations  to 
meet  post-war  needs  for  petroleum  products  and 


the  handling  of  other  services  for  automobiles, 
trucks  and  air  travel. 

4.  This  plan  faces  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
smaller  businessmen  will  not  come  through  the 
war  with  financial  reserves  equal  to  their  soimd 
business  expansion  needs.  This  plan  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  service  of  local  commercial  banks  in 
lending  money  to  see  these  men  “over  the  hump” 
of  post-war  needs. 


NOTE:  Reprinted  above  for  your  interest  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  messages  on  post¬ 
war  job  opportunities  published  in  newspapers  in  the  eighteen  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  where  Esso  Products  are  marketed.  The  messages  appeared  over  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  operating  companies  affllioted  with  Standard  Oil  Compony  (New  Jersey) 
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Chicago  News 
Not  Yet  SolcL 
Says  Executor 

C<xr«ful  Examination  ol  All 
Bids  WiU  Be  Made, 
Pettibone  Declares 

Chicago,  Aug.  7— Who's  going 
to  buy  the  Chioago  Daily  Newt? 
That's  a  question  well  on  its  way 
to  repiacing  the  current  hot 
weather  as  a  topic  of  converaa* 
Uon  in  Chicago. 

Seeking  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Editor  &  Publisher  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  comments 
from  Holman  D.  Pettibone,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Title  & 
Trust  Co.  and  one  of  three  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  late  Col.  Frank 
Knox's  estate: 

No  Time  Limit 

Col.  Knox's  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Daily  News  has  not 
been  sold,  nor  has  a  time  limit 
been  placed  on  the  sale  by  the 
three  executors,  although  they 
have  made  no  commi^T^ents  as 
to  when  they  may  reach  a 
cision,  for  it  is  obvious  mat  ii  is 
desirable  to  reach  a  decision  as 
to  the  future  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News  as  soon  as  the  execu¬ 
tors  are  satisfied  with  a  deal 
which  meets  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Pettibone,  acting  as 
spokesman  for  Mrs.  Annie  Reed 
Knox,  widow  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  Secretary  of 
Navy,  and  Laird  Bell,  president 
of  the  Daily  News — the  other 
two  executors — told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  they  are  not  di¬ 
vulging  with  whom  they  have 
negotiated,  but  that  they  are 
dealing  primarily  with  princi¬ 
pals  and  are  making  a  careful 
inquiry  concerning  those  who 
have  evidenced  a  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  buying  control  of  the  Daily 
News.  He  also  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  number  of  parties 
with  whom  the  executors  have 
negotiated. 

Thus,  Mr.  Pettibone  set  at  rest 
the  fiood  of  rumors  and  gossip 
which  have  "sold"  the  Daily 
News  so  many  times  since  Col. 
Knox’s  death  April  28.  Under 
terms  of  the  will,  the  executors 
kre  given  discretion  to  dispose 
of  Col.  Knox's  interest  in  the 
Daily  News  as  may  be  “most 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view 


of  the  residuary  legatee  ( Mrs. 
Knox )  and  further  from  the 
point  of  view  of  insuring  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  management  pre¬ 
serving  the  character  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  which  it 
publishes.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  un¬ 
der  no  obligation  to  sell  said  in¬ 
terest  to  the  highest  bidder  but 
they  may  accept  any  bid  from 
any  bidder  for  any  amount 
deemed  by  them  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  and  upon  any  terms 
deemed  by  them  to  be  accept¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  foregoing.” 

Col.  Knox's  interest  in  the 
Daily  News  is  represented  partly 
by  5,801  shares  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  partly  by  a  controlling 
interest  in  Daneco  Corp.  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  which,  in  turn,  owns  226,- 
300  shares  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc., 
out  of  400,000  shares  of  out¬ 
standing  common  stock. 

Both  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Petti¬ 
bone  are  well  versed  in  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Daily  News,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  executors  of  the 
late  Walter  A.  Strong  when  his 
interests  in*  the  newspaper  were 
sold  to  Col.  Knox  and  the  late 
Theodore  Ellis  in  Aug.,  1931. 

B 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Gives  Kids  Vacations 

Detroit,  Aug.  7 — More  than 
1,400  needy  Detroit  children  will 
have  enjoyed  free  vacations  this 
summer  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Prest  Fresh  Air  Camp  at  Sylvan 
Lake,  40  miles  north  of  the  city. 

The  camp  has  operated  for  38 
years  as  a  monument  to  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  Arthur  Mosley,  one-time 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Free  Press, 
who  established  it  in  1906. 

Supported  at  the  outset  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  Free  Press  read¬ 
ers,  the  camp  has  grown  from  57 
boys  that  first  summer  to  225 
children  every  10  days.  Boys 
and  girls  9  to  13  are  eligible,  se¬ 
lected  from  lists  supplied  by  78 
charitable  organizations. 

Since  the  Free  Press  passed 
from  ownership  of  E.  D.  Stair  to 
JohifS.  Knight  in  1941,  the  camp 
has  been  further  expanded. 

Formerly,  improvements  de¬ 
pended  upon  donations.  Con¬ 
tribution  no  longer  are  solicited 
from  the  public,  but  those  read¬ 
ers  who  long  have  considered 
the  Fresh  Air  Camp  an  outlet 
for  their  charitable  impulses 
still  offer  voluntary  donations. 


Approximataly  15,000  nigh-wage  industrial  work¬ 
ers  In  the  Greater  York  area,  ABC  City  Zone  population 
88,000,  face  the  future  with  perfect  confidence.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Certain-Teed  Products  Company,  famous 
roofing  manufacturers.  Is  stUI  making  roofing  and  Will 
after  the  war. 

Indiutrlal  workers  prefer  an  evening  paper.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  (an  ABC  evening  paper)  circulation  was  25,709 
for  the  first  six  months  at  1944. 
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Soys  Bad  News 
Of  Burma  War 
Was  Not  Told 

BritMi  censorship  has  so  sup- 
pressod  and  concealed  news  of 
the  Allied  campaign  in  Burma 
that  the  world  has  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  how  badly  we  have  fared 
there,  declares  Leslie  Nichols, 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Systefn  cor¬ 
respondent  from  (^iro,  Egypt, 
who  is  now  in  New  York. 

Newsmen  coming  out  of  India 
complain  that  the  rigid  and  un¬ 
imaginative  British  censorship 
at  Calcutta  stymied  all  of  their 
efforts  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
through  which  we  were  going, 
he  says. 

“The  story  Aug.  5  from  Kandy, 
Ceylon,  which  told  of  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Merrill's  Marauders  during  the 
siege  of  Myitkyina  more  than 
two  months  before  was  but  an 
example  of  how  America  has 
been  denied  news  of  Allied  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  Burma-India  the¬ 
ater,”  he  declared. 

‘“The  Burma  campaign  started 
badly  when  the  Japanese  caught 
Alli^  forces  off  balance  and  still 
tied  up  with  problems  of  organi¬ 
zation,"  says  Nichols,  “and  it  is 
just  now  beginning  to  get  on  its 
feet.  Meantime  British  censors 
had  suppressed  the  news  far  be¬ 
yond  any  requirements  of  mili¬ 
tary  expediency  or  morale. 
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“Calcutta  censorship  has  bssi 
an  example  of  British  censonhk 
at  its  very  worst.  News  ^ 
were  simply  shackled.  Tht  Brit¬ 
ish  are  willing  to  have  cone 
spondents  shout  paeans  (ff  prikt. 
but  during  a  critical  situafion  it 
is  hard  to  get  anything  by  th^* 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  was  a  Mu¬ 
tual  Network  correspondent  for 
two  and  a  half  years  after  goiiw 
to  Cairo  in  1937  to  develop  u 
Egyptian  staff  for  the  journal- 
ism  department  of  the  American 
University  there,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  press  luncheon  Aui. 
4  at  the  New  York  Sherry  Neth¬ 
erlands  Hotel. 


FCC  Approves  Lower 
Press  Rotes  to  France 

Washington,  Atig.  7 — Further 
progress  in  the  move  for  lower 
press  rates  has  been  indicaM  in 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  action  to  permit 
Wireless,  Inc.,  and  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  amend 
their  tariffs  to  France. 

On  messages  handled  by  Pren 
Wireless  the  rate  will  be  three 
cents  a  word  between  New  York 
and  France;  three  and  one-haU 
cents  a  word  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  France;  four  cents  n 
word  between  Los  Angeles  and 
France. 

Ordinary  press  messages  by 
Western  Union  between  New 
York  and  France  will  be  re¬ 
duced  from  six  to  five  cents. 


HERE 
IT  IS! 

.  .  .  lock,  stock 
and  barrel! 


A  COMPLETE  MARKET  .  .  .  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  .  .  .  plus  the  high- 
caliber  ammunition  that  bags  the 
sales:  coHipleta  eovaraqa  by  ONI 
daily  iBadiaiB. 

That's  the  true  picture  when  you 
look  at  the  Troy  A.B.C.  City  Zone. 
"Everybody"  reeds  The  Record 
Newspapers. 
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This  coverage,  with  its  proven 
sales  punch,  is  yours  at  only 
12c  per  line. 

Circulation;  40,411  (A.B.C. 
Publisher’s  Statement  lor 
t  4-month  period  ending 
March  31,  1744). 
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Inks  That  Stick  to  Paper 
And  Keep  Hands  Cleaner. . . 


Ink  smudged  hands  don’t  aid  reader  interesti  That’s  why  the  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks 
will  benefit  every  publisher,  advertiser,  and  advertising  agent.  These  inks  AwtHvtA^iV^ac^.TTiey 
stick  to  the  job  of  making  a  clear  printed  impression— and  they  keep  hands  cleaner. 

These  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  also  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They , 

*  I 

decrease  first  impression  offset,  give  a  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction,  and  lessen  strike-through. 

One  of  the  three  new  types— huberex,  suprex,  or  econex— is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your 
needs.  All  are  now  obtainable  at  short  notice.  Consult  your  Huber  representative  or  write  any 
office  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 


Communication 
Parley  Weighs 
Radio  Problem 

International  Meets 
Planned  by  State 

Department  on  Rates,  Etc. 

Washington,  Aug.  11 — The 
first  of  a  series  of  conferences 
on  post-war  telecommunications 
began  here  today  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  State  Department 
and  will  continue  through  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon. 

Only  technical  subjects  are 
being  considered  at  the  meetings 
to  which  more  than  600  persons 
have  been  invited.  Eventually, 
conferences  will  be  conducted  to 
make  plans  for  international 
gatherings  at  which  such  topics 
as  standard  telegraphic  rates, 
and  mergers  of  transmitting 
companies  will  be  taken  up. 

Submitted  for  discussion  to¬ 
day  were  proposals  for  revision 
of  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Convention  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  1932,  and  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  General  Radio  Regula¬ 
tions  of  Cairo,  1938,  as  well  as  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  spectrum. 

Chiefly  for  Industry 

While  the  meetings  are  open 
to  the  press  both  for  participa¬ 
tion  and  for  coverage,  the  invi¬ 
tations  went  particularly  to  tech¬ 
nicians,  manufacturers,  radio 
station  and  network  ofiScials. 
and  government  bureau  chiefs 
concerned  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  subject.  These 
must  be  agreed  upon  before  in¬ 
ternational  conventions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  up  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  users,  as  distinguished 
from  operators  and  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Views  held  by  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  in  reports 
submitted  by  Chairman  James 
Lawrence  Fly  of  the  Defense 
Communications  Board,  already 
have  been  transmitted  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  are  being  examined 
there.  They  cover  such  subjects 
as  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
free  flow  of  information,  uni¬ 
form  and  low  rates  for  handling, 
and  realignment  of  the  radio 
spectrum  to  insure  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  nations. 

Merger  of  telecommunications 


companies  is  a  domestic  question 
which  need  not  go  to  interna¬ 
tional  conference.  The  argu¬ 
ment  made  in  favor  of  such  a 
step  is  that  a  single,  integrated 
company  displacing  the  several 
competing  carriers  now  in  the 
field,  would  exercise  a  more  po¬ 
tent  influence  in  determining 
tariffs. 

The  projected  sessions  with 
representatives  of  other  nations, 
to  which  the  current  meetings 
are  prelininary,  may  be  held 
within  one  year,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said.  Earlier  end  of 
the  war  might  move  the  dates 
ahead,  it  was  added. 

■ 

W.  W.  Harris  Heads 
S.  C.  Press  Association 

New  officers  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  a  meeting  of  the 
group’s  executive  committee  in 
Columbia,  Aug.  4.  This  meeting 
supplanted  the  usual  summer 
membership  meeting,  cancelled 
during  the  war. 

Elected  and  serving  since  Aug. 
4  are:  Wilson  W.  Harris,  editor 
of  the  Clinton  Chronicle,  presi¬ 
dent;  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher 
of  the  Anderson  newspapers, 
vice  -  president;  Allison  Lee. 
Laurens,  vice-president;  Harold 
C.  Booker,  Lancaster,  secretary; 
B.  J.  King,  Aiken,  treasurer.  S. 
S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Spartanburg  Her  aid- Journal,  has 
become  the  dailies’  section  chair¬ 
man  and  C.  E.  Prescott.  Harta- 
ville  Messenger,  weeklies’  sec¬ 
tion  chairman. 

Executive  committeemen  are: 
Judson  W.  Chapman,  Greenville 
News- Piedmont,  immediate  past 
president;  W.  Grady  Hazel,  Pee 
Dee  Advocate,  Bennettsville;  S. 
L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Columbia  State; 
President  J.  Rion  McKissick, 
University  of  South  Carolina; 
Ed  H.  DeCamp  of  Grit  and  Steel, 
Gaffney,  and  A.  Lee  M.  Wiggins, 
of  the  Hartsville  Messenger, 
a 

Middleton  Named 

Bert  Middleton,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C. )  Sun,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Western 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association.  His  elec¬ 
tion  took  place  at  the  23rd  an- 1 
nual  convention  at  Banff.  Alta.  I 
He  succeeds  W.  C.  Rice,  adver- 1 
tising  manager  of  the  Regina  I 
( Sask. )  Leader-Post. 


Count  high  on  the  list  of  60  famous 
manufacturers  of  Ball  Bearings,  Steel  Fil¬ 
ing  Cabinets,  Metallic  Doors,  Automatic  Vot¬ 
ing  Machines,  Crescent  Tools,  Etc.,  James¬ 
town’s  natlonally-famous  furniture  plants. 

Gradually  given  back  firings  and  line 
fabrics  for  upholstery,  after  heroic  War- 
production  records,  this  Industry  Is  speed¬ 
ily  returning  to  normal.  The  ten-story 
Furniture  Exhibition  Building  (10  floors 
of  permanent  exhibits)  Is  drawing  buyers 
from  across  the  map. 

The  Post  -  Journal, 
reaching  a  City  Zone 
population  of  51336, 
taps  100%  the  $30,- 
000,000  payroll  group  / 

of  over  60  famed  In-  ' 

dustrlee. 

fmulrlx  dlrsai  Is 
/Vsa'sssl  /Uosrii*- 
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Dairy  Group  Mapping 
New  Ad  Campaign 

Chicago,  Aug.  7 — In  a  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  program  utiliz¬ 
ing  various  media,  including 
newspapers,  magazines  and  ra¬ 
dio,  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  stress  the  fact  that 
dairying  is  the  backbone  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  that  dairy  farmers 
are  a  “No.  1  factor”  in  steady 
paychecks  for  city  factory  work¬ 
ers  as  well  as  the  man  on  the 
farm. 

’The  new  ADA  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  September. 
It  will  be  spearheaded  by  the 
ADA’s  NBC  network  program, 
together  with  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising.  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  will  be  kept  flex¬ 
ible  to  meet  new  situations  that 
may  arise  should  dairy  surpluses 
occur  as  a  result  of  possible  de¬ 
crease  in  military  needs,  it  was 
stated. 

Owen  M.  Richards,  manager 
of  ADA,  announced  the  informa¬ 
tional  campaign  was  decided  up¬ 
on  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive, 
committee  of  ADA.  non-profit, 
farmer-financed  and  -controlled 
organization  in  leading  dairy 
states.  From  an  income  stand¬ 
point,  Richards  said  the  program 
will  emphasize  that  milk,  as  the 
farmer’s  greatest  cash  crop,  has 
a  heavy  impact  on  city  payrolls. 

At  the  same  time  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  in  progress,  the  ADA 
will  continue  work  on  its  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  and  research 
program  designed  to  encourage 
post-war  consumption  of  dairy 
foods  at  least  to  equal  the  record 


wartime  production,  the  con^' 
tee  decided.  Dairy  leaden 
concerned  with  the  post-war  pia 
sibility  of  a  temporary  maikfl 
glut  of  dairy  foods,  followiai  tki 
cessation  of  heavy  govenuant 
buying.  Campbell-Mithun,  U* 
handles  the  ADA  account. 

■ 

Television  Group 

Television’s  first  cooperaMn 
production  organization,  to  hi 
known  as  “Televides,”  has  ban 
formed  in  New  York,  with  thi 
group  currently  preparing  ig 
first  program  for  presentation  h  i 
the  near  future.  Televidea,  n 
cording  to  Kenneth  WhatnHH 
chairman,  proposes  to  write, 
rect  and  produce  monthly  te)i> 
vision  shows,  experimenting  h 
new  developments  of  telerMa 
programming  and  produettn 
techniques.  It  intends  to  pi» 
duce  television  shows  for  ady» 
tising  agencies,  publications,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  televliH 
stations,  although  it  has  no  iS 
ation  with  any  individaili- 
agency  or  firm. 

m 

Backs  Dewey 

’The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Potriit 
said  in  an  Aug.  7  editorial  thd 
it  and  its  sister  paper,  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Evening  News,  will  sup¬ 
port  ’ITiomas  E.  Dewey  for  iW 
ident  in  the  general  elecfiia. 
Publisher  of  the  papers  is  Vaigi 
C.  McCormick,  who  was  natiomil 
Democratic  chairman  for  Prah>‘ 
dent  Wilson’s  1916  campaign 
The  papers,  which  backed  Rooie 
velt  in  1932  and  1936,  supporM 
Wendell  Willkie  in  1940. 


Houston  Post's  Lead  In 
FOOD-MART  LINEAGE 
Reaches  17.2%  This  Year 


From  January  1st  to  May  31st,  The 
Houston  Post  carried  17.2%  more 
food-mart  advertising  than  any  other 
Houston  paper.  Consistently,  t^  un¬ 
usual  morning  paper  leads  in  the 
grocery  .field  because  grocers  know 
that  the  Houston  Market  is  different 
in  morning  paper  readership. 

’Die  Morning  Post  is  family-read  be¬ 
cause  the  trip  to  work  in  Houston 
is  not  of  paper- reading  length  .  .  . 
and  because  ’The  Post  is  edited  for 
the  entire  family.  It  carries  25  popu¬ 
lar  comics.  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  New  York  Times  and  Chicago 
Tribune  news,  covers  the  house¬ 
wife’s  many  interests,  and  has  one 
of  the  strongest  sports  pages  in  the 
country. 

To  sell  the  family  as  a  unit,  local 
business  men  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  use  ’The  Houston  Morning 
Post. 


HOUSTON'S 

Consumer  Buyiif 
Rodehos  Va  Billion  by 
Steady  Growth 

The  Houston  Market  has  in¬ 
creased  every  census  sioct 
18$0  until  it  now  has  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  buying  over  i 
quarter  billion  consumer 
goods  yearly.  Thus  Hous¬ 
ton  is  not  the  product  o(  s 
war  boom  or  any  sudden 
spurt,  but  of  steady  dev^ 
opment  of  fabulously  rick 
natural  resources. 

A  market  of  the  futart 
,  .  ,  start  now! 


Represented  by  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  Inc 

The  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field  in  City  and  Suburban  Circulsi** 
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The  simple  process  this  man  is  using  is  called 
“flame-priming.”  It  was  <Ieveloped  l/y  The  Linde  Air 
Products  Company. 


Wlien  the  fiery  “bristles"  of  oxy-acetylene  flame  sweep 
over  steel,  the  intense  heat  causes  scale  to  expand  and 
pop  loose.  This  lieat  thoroughly  dries  the  surface  and 
consumes  or  neutralizes  "any  oil,  rust,  and  other  foreign 
matter  that  may  he  present. 

Vpplied  to  steel  just  before  the  first  coat  of  paint  is 
put  on,  “flame-priming”  makes  paint  go  further  and 
last  longer,  and  makes  painting  a  more  permanent  means 
of  preventing  corrosion.  ^ 

< 

Oxygen,  acetylene,  and  many  machines  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  treating,  cutting,  and  fabricating  metals  have 
been  made  available  to  industry  for  j^ears  by  Linde  and 
other  Units  of  UCC. 


Architect!,  public  officials,  consulting  engineers,  production  managers,  utility 
executives,  contractors,  educators  and  designers  are  incited  to  send  for  the  non¬ 
technical  picture-caption  booklet,  J.8,  “Linde  Oxy -Acetylene  Processes."  This 
booklet  shows  the  wide  range  of  Linde  methods  for  cutting,  joining,  forming, 
treatings  and  cleaning  metals.  It  also  contains  elementary  information  on  the 
essential  products . . .  Linde  Oxygen,  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene,  Oxweld  Appa¬ 
ratus,  and  Union  Carbide. 


UNION 


ALLOYS  AND  MITALS 

IHectr*  Meiallarsfcal  CoaipaBy 
Haynes  Stellite  Company 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


CHIMICALS 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemlcala  Corporatien 

ELicmoDiSr  CAftsoNS  AND  batt:!;!;s 


I  nited  Stater  Vanadium  Corporation  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL  OASIS  AND  CARtIDI 
The  Linde  Air  Prodmeta  Company 
The  Oxweld  Railroad  Serrlee  Company 
The  Preat*0*Lite  Company,  Inc. 


PLASTICS 

Dakclile  Corporation 
Plaaties  Dirision  of  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation 


FLAME-PRIMING  is  used  on 


and  wherever  steed  must  be  painted 


THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITAL 


Evans  to  Head 
AP  Bureau 
In  Mexico  City 

John  Evans,  former  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  at  Rome  and 
Paris  and  former  chief  of  the  AP 
foreign  service, 
left  Aug.  10  for 
Mexico  City  . 

where  he  is  to  '\ 

interest,  no  chains,  networks  or  take  charge  of 
■'  the  AP  bureau. 

_  He  will  succeed 

t  me  an-  “That  doctrine  in  America  is  Fred  Krieg,  who 
^uency  gg  fundamental  as  the  Declara-  is  to  be  assigned  v  ^ 

tion  of  Independence  or  the  Bill  shortly  to  a  new 
racilibes  Qf  Rights,”  said  the  Inquirer  post.  fli 

iror  the  editorial.  “And  whatever  no-  Fripnrfq  and 
JirattoJi  fbout  rewriting  such  basic  associates 

‘■•'•toy^i.wfUl.tho-Prtodpte  -  . 

lopoustic  are  going  to  stick.  York.  Evoois 

lea  nub-  i  Tt*®re  is  no  ves^  or  ex-  Executive  Director  Kent  Cooper 
en  dL^  ^sive  right  in  the  air  attended  and  also  among  the  30 

renor^’  to  the  W5,0<^000  present  were  Assistant  General 

u  Managers  Claude  Jagger,  Frank 

s«?'«tobesigns,  such  asinfla^  Starzel  and  Charles  Honce,  Gen- 
NaUMal  eral  Manager  William  J.  Mc- 

.  a  nP.r  inoney  value  Cambridge  of  Press  Association, 

■  Mooer-  •*’®,*"*  the  <diannel  ing  and  John  Lloyd,  head  of 

el^vEn  ^^®  ®®'  AP’s  Latin  American  branch, 

lat  miffht  j  11  tu  *1  Evans  is  a  veteran  of  many 

t  1  ‘iuesttons  yeans  in  AP’s  service.  He  joined 

'om^tJ^”  '■?^^ted  to  the  future  ^  televi-  the  organization  at  Los  Angeles 
:  JiP  and  frequency  modulation  tn  1914  and  has  been  with  it 

continuously  since,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  year,  1925-26,  when 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Capital. 

He  was  bureau  chief  in  Rome 
from  1931  to  1933  and  in  Paris 
from  1933  to  1936,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  to  head  the 
foreign  service.  Since  1943  he 
has  served  in  an  executive 


C*  n»r^  n  I  crease  the  portion  of  the  ether 

'OUy  S  00*108  allocated  to  FM  on  its  own  ord- 

«■.  M  ..  ers,  but  a  Senate  -  approved 

ilTQ  Kddin  treaty,  the  North  American  Re- 

gional  Agreement,  limits  the 
/fotlOnollAQ  chapels  for  standard  broadcast- 

DU'i  j  I  i.-  T  •  After  its  series  of  Washington 

Pbiladelphia  InquirMr  articles  had  run  for  five  consecu- 

Cites  FCC  MezL  Dwnands  Inquirer  <»me  out 

with  a  leading  editorial,  carry- 
Air  Be  Kept  Free"  ing  the  title-line  “Air  Waves 

A  n  AAA  Must  Be  Kept  Free,”  in  which  it 
inresti^SLn  ^^e  nobody-no  group,  no 

Other  combinations— Should  be 
wJh^^I!5  pennitt^tograb  toe  air-waves. 


C.  Willicxms  Honored 

Clarence  R.  Lindner,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  8.  Among  the  guests  were 
many  prominent  West  Coast  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 


television  and  fr^uency  modu¬ 
lation  to  which  toe  American 
people  are  entitled  may  be  sub¬ 
stantially  withheld  from  them.” 

Utilizing  toe  facilities  of  its  - -  -  - - 

Washington  bureau,  toe  Inquirer  modulation  must  be  kept  free.  World  Free  PreSS 
assigned  its  staff  writer  Herman  must  not  be  held  in  lead- 

A.  Lowe,  to  do  a  series’ of  inter-  strings.  Their  finest  cultural 

views  with  various  members  of  Possibilities;  their  soundest  de¬ 
toe  FCC.  velopment  as  channels  of  infor- 

From  Commissioner  Cliffbrd  J  mation,  and  in  all  other  respects. 

Durr  it  developed  toe  informa-  **®  realised.  These  goals 

tion  that  toe  four  naUonal  radio  •*®  achieved  in  a 

networks  now  control  95%  of  ^•■®®  ®®*‘*’  ^*th  no  favors,  given 
aU  night-time  broadcasting  now-  or  grabbed,  and  no  monopolies.” 
er,  "and  tola  tremendoim  ron-  P®  .through  pub- 

centration  should  not  be  ex-  H®!*®''  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  re¬ 
tended  to  television  or  FM.”  ®«utly  filed  applications  with 
Said  Commissioner  Durr  further;  television  and  FM. 

“I  cannot  see  any  legal  or  „  " 

moral  Justification  for  consider-  Roilroad  Resecprch 
tof  Sleeping  car  passengers  on 

to  nnhUo  ®"®‘7K**®i?"*  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 

terS  by  SUfv^te  inte^Sts^  ®^ 

A  write  answers  to  questions  on 

Lowe  toa^F^^oniin!Li'l***  Pullman  car  comfort  as  they 

elusive  i  w’l*  *‘‘de-  The  questions  are  pre- 

eees”  for  privi^  sented  in  a  ten-page  booklet  pre- 

ntt^o/kJ  in  P®'‘®d  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 

and  Dointin  ot^  .*®J®y“‘0"'  agency.  Information  obtained 

from  this  survey  and'  from  a 
service  in  similar  survey  relating  to  coach 

Dolistic  control  ^  travel  conducted  several  months 

or  grouDs  of  atatfo^^  networks  5^  handed  over  to  toe 

or  groups  of  stations.  Jett,  for-  York  Central  desieneri:  of 

mer  chief  engine^  of  FCC.  said  S-war  tr^ns  “®***"®*^®  “ 

he  believed  that  t>ie  rpol  Pusi  war  trams. 


Met  Population,  1940  CenMM 


International  Harvester  . .  Deere 
.  .  J.  Case  .  .  Mlnneapolls-Mo- 
line  .  .  all  with  huge  plants  in 
Moline-Rock  Island  make  this 
truly  the  nation's  “Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Capital.”  A  SALES  capi¬ 
tal,  too  .  .  .  retail  sales  now 
more  than  so  million  annually 
.  .  .  families  in  Rock  Island- 
Moline  spend  23%  more  than 
the  U.  S.  average  (1940  Cen¬ 
sus).  Prosperous  today  ...  a 
future  postwar  leader,  too,  be¬ 
cause  of  tremendous  unfilled 
demand  for  farm  machinery. 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— Orootor  Clovaload 


Ohio’s  SeGond  Largest 
Market 

—2d  AdjMMt  CoMfios 
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^m>ges  of  u: 
®*TUMIN00S  COAL: 
Konour 

««»»««£  ■  '*•'<■  ""■ 
raodem  stokers  take  th*  j 

‘wdingthefuniMe’^tir^'^u"* 

cu£:£rsr''''"““~»‘ 

“•ci»...odS«?utr“  Method 

^wiuiiiiTir 

«ough  of  it  .0  be 

^  thousand  yea^L  “>  ^«t  three 

ffncjcMcr 

■|r*ia...«.  temperatures. 


I  IKE  lots  of  other  families  So  it’s  wise  to  plan  for  a 
J  at  this  time,  you  may  be  thrifty  fnel. 
figuring  on  building  a  new 

home  after  the  war.  Almost  half  the  homes  in 

the  United  States  are  heated 
If  so.  It  IS  important  to  know  .  ,  ,  .  , 

with  bituminous  coal. 

that  tktmping  on  your  chim¬ 
ney  can  be  one  of  the  co»t- 
Heat  mistakes  you  could  make 
—if  you  build  a  chimney  too 
amall  for  bituminous  coal. 


And  with  the  efficient  new 
heating  plants  now  being 
planned  it  will  be  convenient 
as  well  as  thrifty  to  use. 

Fuel  bills  can  be  far  more 

thnn  your  taxes — or  the  in-  Better  make  a  note  to  talk 
terest  on  your  mortgage.  this  over  with  your  architect. 


1  BipiiDiouis  Coal 


every  home  heat. 

•t  Jess  cost. 


60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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GROUP  SELLING 

THE  PROPOSAL  to  sell  newspapers  as 

groups,  sometimes  referred  to  as  net¬ 
works.  to  offer  national  coverage  to  adver¬ 
tisers  may  possibly  provide  additional  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  newspapers  participating  but 
by  no  means  would  it  prove  a  boon  to 
advertising  in  all  newspapers.  We  believe 
it  is  false  to  assume  that  advertising  devel¬ 
oped  by  these  groups  would  eventually 
filter  into  other  newspapers  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  group  selling  would  benefit  the 
entire  newspaper  industry. 

T^ere  are  plans  afoot  for  at  least  two 
national  newspaper  groups.  Each  offer 
space  in  either  daily  or  Sunday  issues.  One 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  about  100  news¬ 
papers  and  the  other  about  50.  They  offer 
national  coverage  to  advertisers  with  the 
benefits  of  a  one  bill-one  order-one  check 
arrangement  with  a  sliding  scale  of  dis¬ 
counts  that  may  range  from  10  to  25%  on 
volume. 

Publishers  entering  into  those  groups  are 
best  qualified  to  determine  whether  it  will 
solve  their  national  advertising  problems. 
They  must  consider  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  linage  more  than  10  to  25% 
to  make  up  that  loss  in  revenue  through 
reduced  rates.  They  must  ask  themselves 
whether  this  new  group  will  develop  new 
business  or  will  it  merely  provide  an  entry 
into  their  columns  for  current  advertising 
at  lower  rates. 

The  success  of  some  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  groups  should  not  be  used  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  daily  networks. 
Sunday  newspapers  are  more  competitive 
with  magazines  and  other  general  enter¬ 
tainment  media  and  their  experience  is  not 
applicable  to  daily  newspapers. 

Advocates  of  groups  point  to  the  success 
of  radio  and  say  that  newspapers  should  be 
sold  as  networks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
radio  does  not  sell  networks  to  advertisers 
primarily.  The  primary  sales  jwint  in  radio 
is  the  program,  developed  by  the  network 
or  an  agency  and  then  sold  to  a  prospective 
advertiser.  The  network  is  a  secondary 
consideration. 

Group  newspapers  can  have  no  packaged 
programs  to  offer  an  advertiser.  They  can 
hardly  guarantee  the  same  position  or 
printing  quality  in  each  newspaper.  The 
only  thing  then  that  these  groups  can  sell 
are  discounts  and  the  ease  of  placing  ads 
and  billing  for  the  space. 

If  one  group  is  successful  others  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  organized.  The  age  of  group 
selling  will  be  upon  us  and  any  newspaper 
not  included  in  a  group  may  be  out  in  the 
cold  to  forage  for  itself. 

This  may  be  the  answer  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  problem.  But  we  don’t  think  so. 
More  likely  it  will  be  the  rebirth  of  cut¬ 
throat  competitive  selling.  Groups  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  same  cities  might  even  get 
into  a  rate  war.  Group  representatives 
will  be  peddling  the  glories  of  their  own 
newspaper  list.  The  present  reformed 
practice  of  the  special  representatives  in 
banding  together  to  tell  the  newspaper 
story  will  be  out  the  window. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  newspapers  as  a  whole.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  development  of  a 


EDITORIAL 


But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am: 
and  His  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me 
was  not  in  vain;  but  I  labored  more  abundant¬ 
ly  than  they  all:  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 
Cod  which  was  with  me. 

— Corinthians  XV :  10. 

plan  that  would  benefit  all,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  enlarged  and  reconstructed 
Bureau  of  Advertising  seems  to  promise 
the  most.  Under  this  plan  the  story  of 
newspapers  as  the  primary  advertising 
medium  would  be  forcefully  presented  to 
top  industry  executives  to  influence  ap¬ 
propriations  in  newspapers.  Not  the  use 
of  any  particular  one  or  group — ^but  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  preference  to  other 
media. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Bureau 
has  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  even  if  the  plan  is  adopted,  is  that  it 
doesn’t  take  orders.  Critics  state  that  even 
though  a  sales  talk  is  delivered  forcefully 
it  is  to  no  avail  if  the  name  isn’t  put  on 
the  dotted  line  right  then.  Failure  to  do 
this  leaves  the  door  open  for  competing 
media  to  present  their  stories  and  tear 
down  the  newspaper  arguments,  it  is  said. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  logical,  then,  to  include 
in  the  new  Bureau  plan  an  independent 
agency  for  handling  orders,  billing  and 
checking?  Such  an  undertaking  would  be 
a  gigantic  task.  But  it  could  take  orders 
for  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  country, 
it  could  check  advertisements  and  present 
one  bill  to  the  agency  or  advertiser.  This 
would  not  only  silence  objections  to  the 
Bureau  but  would  also  lay  at  rest  all  the 
ancient  suppositions  about  agencies  not 
using  newspapers  because  of  the  time  and 
expense  in  these  operations. 

GUILD  VOTE 

WITH  LESS  THAN  25%  of  the  total  guild 
membership  expressing  their  opinion 
in  a  membership  poll  to  determine  whether 
that  union  should  endorse  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  convention  in  Milwaukee  this  week 
backed  the  candidacy  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  a  fourth  term  and  that  of  Senator 
Truman  for  Vice-President. 

Only  4,855  members  voted  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  poll  by  mail  and  guild  leaders, 
totally  disregarding  the  obvious  desire  of 
the  other  15,000  members  not  to  go  on 
record,  grabbed  at  the  slim  majority  of 
322  in  favor  of  endorsement  as  signifying 
the  intention  of  the  entire  membership. 
The  actual  vote  of  the  membership  was 
2,750  to  2,105  in  favor  of  the  endorsement. 

The  delegations  from  the  largest  cities 
were  responsible  for  adoption  of  the  con¬ 


vention  resolution  153  2/3  to  73 1/3  jjj 
most  influential  in  the  voting  was  the  Net 
York  delegation  with  50  votes— the  decid 
ing  factor  in  the  balloting.  New  Yorki 
5.000  guild  members  also  probably  cast  tb 
bulk  of  the  4,855  votes  in  the  “nationil 
poll. 

This  is  as  clear  an  indication  as  we  havt 
seen  that  the  body  of  15,000  guildsmer 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  areas,  partim 
larly  those  in  the  editorial  departments 
is  the  dog  being  wagged  by  its  powerful 
tail  in  the  big  cities,  especially  in  N« 
York,  where  the  bulk  of  guild  membership 
is  in  the  non-editorial  departments  ud 
whose  interests  are  completely  foreign  to 
editorial  men. 

’The  report  of  the  guild  convention,  car¬ 
ried  on  other  pages  in  this  issue,  relating 
speeches  by  CIO  executives  and  continual 
discussion  of  “political  action”  is  also  proof 
that  the  guild  is  dominated  by  the  parent 
CIO  and  its  Political  Action  Committee 

30-HOUR  WEEK 

A  NATIONWIDE  campaign  by  unions  to 
obtain  a  30-hour  workweek  “as  one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  to  provide  the 
total  employment  essential  to  fully  utilia 
all  available  labor  in  the  post-war  period 
has  been  launched  and  should  be  watched 
carefully  by  all  publishers  as  to  how  it 
will  affect  their  operations. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  adopted 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  30-hour  week 
during  its  convention  this  week.  The 
Virginia-Carolinas  ’Typographical  Confer¬ 
ence  agreed  on  a  resolution  in  May.  The 
Maryland  State  and  District  of  Columbia 
Federation  of  Labor  approved  a  measure 
which  apparently  is  being  used  as  the 
model  by  all  unions.  It  states: 

“Whereas,  the  post-war  period  will  be 
required  to  supply  full  employment  fw 
55.000,000  workers;  and 

“Whereas,  such  total  employment  will  be 
possible  only  if  there  are  jobs  for  at  least 
60,000,000  workers;  and 

“Whereas,  a  30-hour  workweek  will  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  75,000,000  more  matr 
hours  of  work  per  day  than  the  present 
48-hour  workweek,  thus  providing  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  now  at  work  and  the  return¬ 
ing  veterans  of  World  War  II;  therefore 
be  it 

“Resolved,  that  (we)  go  on  record  as 
sponsoring  and  launching  a  nationwii 
campaign  on  behalf  of  all  labor  to  in¬ 
corporate  in  all  post-war  plans  the 
hour  workweek  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  to  provide  the  total  employment 
essential  to  fully  utilize  all  available  labor 
in  the  post-war  period.” 

The  resolution  fails  to  acknowledge  that 
the  40-hour  week  is  the  present  law  of  the 
land,  suspended  in  most  places  for  the 
duration.  It  does  not  state  how  11^ 
more  man-hours  per  day  the  40-hour  we« 
provides  than  does  the  48-hour. 

’The  campaign  is  just  starting  and  maj 
never  prove  fruitful.  But  it  should  be* 
warning  to  industry  and  to  newspa^ 
publishers  that  unless  they  provide  tbe 
jobs  to  prevent  widespread  post-war  ur 
employment  they  are  going  to  have 
swallow  the  30-hour  week  which  maJ 
mean  an  increased  labor  cost  of  331/3' 
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personal 

mention _ 

GIDEON  SEYMOUR,  executive 

editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  was  re- 
elect^  chairman  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  branch  of  the  Foreign 
Pdicy  Association,  following  an 
initial  season  during  which  the 
Minneapolis  group,  with  11 
meetings  and  an  attendance  of 
6.262,  surpassed  all  other  22 
branches  of  the  association. 
Stanley  Hawks,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star- Journal  and 
Tribune,  was  elected  a  director. 

Edward  C.  Cochrane,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Neenrh- 
Menasha  (Wis. )  News-Times, 
has  purchased  the  interest  of 
John  Studley  in  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Mr.  Studley  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  connections  with  the 
firm,  resigning  also  as  city  editor 
of  the  News-Times. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor 
of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
has  been  reelected  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  home  member  of  the 
, board  of  grand  trustees  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 

Birney  Imes,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  ( Miss. )  Commercial 
Dispatch  and  owner  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  at  Columbus  and  Tupelo, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  re¬ 
cently  created  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  board. 


Times  for  nine  years,  going 
there  from  Evansville,  Ind. 

S.  Walter  Rogers  has  retired 
as  business  manager  of  the 
Gardner  (Mass.)  News,  which 
he  has  served  33  years.  He  had 
been  a  newspaperman  a  half 
century  and  began  his  career 
as  correspondent  for  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  in  1894.  Harry  D. 
Hardy,  who  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  News  for 
the  past  14  years,  succeeds  him 
as  business  manager. 

Brice  McQuillen,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News  for  nine  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  office  of  John 

E.  Lutz,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive,  Chicago,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Reginald  D.  Brophy, 
for  many  years  on  the  national 
advertising  staff. 

Alfred  N.  Graham,  formerly 
operator  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  and  at  one  time  on  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Assn. 

Grover  W.  Boyd,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Delisser-Boyd,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has 
joined  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  News. 
Paul  E.  Braceland,  whose  pre¬ 
vious  experience  includes  ad¬ 
vertising  work  with  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  and  the 
Catholic  Standard  &  Times  of 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
News’  staff  of  local  salesmen. 
Daniel  Ellis  also  has  joined  the 
News  ad  staff  and  been  assigned 
to  the  New  York  territory. 

J.  R.  Chamblee,  not  J.  R. 
Chambers  as  noted  in  the  July 
29  “Business  Office”  columns, 
has  been  made  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  (Tex.)  News. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

F.  EDWARD  KERNAN,  who 

worked  on  the  Akron,  O.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  four  years  as  assistant 
manager  and  four  years  as  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Before  coming  to  the 
Plain  Dealer,  Kernan  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Republican. 


In  The  Business  Office  to  the  New  York 

J.  R.  Chambli 

ERNEST  R  GOSLING  has  been  g'^^^’Sn^s  "ofl 
appoint^  advertising  director  has  been  made  a 
of  the  Wtchito  (Kan.)  Eagle  i^tion  manager  of 
newspapers  A  veteran  of  the  t^ur  (Tex.)  News 
last  war.  Gosling  was  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Mail,  then  went  to  the  Gannett  In  The  Editoi 

newspapers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  _ 

as  advertising  director  for  10  _  irnwAwn  v 
years.  After  two  years  as  their  k.. 

special  representative  on  the  worked  on  the  . 
Pacific  Coast,  he  became  asso-  ^  * 

dated  with  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Healer  four  year 
News,  where  he  remained  for  oiana^r  and  four 
five  years,  then  became  general  been  ap 

manager  of  the  Stockton  ( (ilal. )  Washingtim  burea 
Independent.  He  joined  the  ®®tore  < 

Wichita  Eagle  newspapers  July  Ploin  Dealer,  Ker 
10  porter  for  the  Min 

w  T,  J  .i-  ood  the  Red 

William  D.  Keenan,  advertis-  Republican. 

ing  director  of  the  Indianapolis  - - — — - 

Star  since  1931,  has  retired  after 
38  years  in  the  department.  He  f'W IT'  VOI 

had  been  employed  previously  d/ I  Hyl 

on  the  old  Sentinel,  as  an  ad- 
vertising  clerk.  It  is  believed  FROI 

that  he  is  the  first  man  in  the 
country  to  use  a  “perfumed  ad,”  —  _  —  _ 

a  half  page  display  of  perfume 
with  the  scent  us^  in  the  ink.  ^  \ 

W.  Parkman  Rankin  has  had  \  p%A 

the  position  of  national  adver-  \  • 

tising  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
for  more  than  five  months,  hav-  -  — 

ing  replaced  Garrett  S.  Smith, 
following  the  latter’s  enlist-  PITT'^  YOI 
ment  in  the  Navy.  Smith  was  ruis 
not  recently  appointed  to  the  AC  17 A 

position,  as  stat^  here.  A®  "  ^ 

Lee  Slinkard,  retail  adv^tis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times,  has  resigned  to  go  , 

to  Camas,  Wash.,  where  he  has  TI|a  Pa|||cIa 
purchased  the  Camas  Weekly  Illv  Rv^lJIv 
Herald.  He  has  been  with  the 
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Robert  E.  Griffith,  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Belle- 
fontaine  (O.)  Examiner,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  manager  of  the 
Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald. 

James  L.  Renick,  director  of 
athletic  publicity  at  Ohio  State 
University  the  last  10  years  and 
former  AP  sports  editor  for 
Ohio,  joined  radio  station  WCOL 
in  Columbus  Aug.  1  as  director 
of  publicity  and  sports  an¬ 
nouncer. 

Miss  Phyllis  Battle,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal-Herald. 

Harold  M.  F.  George,  former¬ 
ly  news  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  Malcolm  Yates,  a 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  have  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item.  George,  who  will  serve  j 
as  make-up  editor,  is  author  of 
“Mechanics  of  Writing  Head-  ; 
lines,”  a  text  for  schools  of  jour-  I 
nalism.  A  newspaperman  of  30  ! 
years’  experience,  he  served 
with  the  Times  for  10  years  and  [ 
worked  for  a  time  in  the  spurts  | 
department  of  the  Detroit  News.  I 
Yates,  who  will  be  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Item,  has  been  for  i 
20  years  a  political  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  city  ^itor  and  night  edi¬ 
tor  on  various  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Telegraph,  [ 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register,  and  I 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter.  He  j 
was  INS  bureau  chief  in  Dallas,  i 
Tex.,  and  New  Orleans. 

Maj.  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  sec-  | 
ond  regiment,  chief  of  the  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  bureau  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times  -  Picayune,  and 
Maj.  Kenneth  Toler,  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  chief  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  bu¬ 
reau  at  Jackson,  served  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officers  during  the 
Aug.  6-13  summer  encampment  j 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Guard  j 
at  Camp  Shelby. 

Dr.  Richard  Benjamin  Eide,  I 
recently  on  the  editing  staff  of  ' 
the  Tucson  (Ariz. )  Citizen  and 
an  associate  professor  in  the  | 
Journalism  Department  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  been  ! 
appointed  head  of  the  Depart-  ! 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks.  Previously  Dr.  Eide  i 
edited  small  city  dailies  in  Min-  I 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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j  Just  ten  years  ago  this  week — 
!  August  13,  1934,  to  be  exact 
— LI’L  ABNER  started  in  8 
papers. 

I  Today,  LI’L  ABNER  runs  in 
I  454  papers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  27,000,000. 

Counting  only  one  reader  to 
a  copy,  LT’L  ABNER  for  10 
straight  years  has  made  an 
average  gain  of  7.500  new 
readers  every  day. 
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nesota  and  did  public  relations 
and  Journaliam  work  at  state 
colleges  in  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Kenneth  McNichol  is  a  new 
reporter  and  Frank  Gianelu, 
a  new  copy  reader  on  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Arizona  Republic.  Gianelli 
was  formerly  employed  in  public 
relations  by  Southwest  Airways, 
Inc. 

Ross  Munro,  Canadian  Press 
war  correspondent,  has  a  new 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann,  and 
a  picture  of  the  mother  and  her 
baby  is  already  on  its  way  by 
air  to  Munro  in  Normandy. 

Ai.an  W.  Payne,  Washington 
Times-Herald  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Al¬ 
coholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
$5,000  a  year.  He  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  or  correspondent  since 
1919. 

Robert  Conly,  formerly  with 
Newsweek,  has  joined  the  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency  in  New  York 
as  a  rewrite  man. 

Lt.  Leon  E.  Racht,  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  medical  discharge  after 
experience  in  several  different 
branches  of  the  Army  and  has 
returned  to  his  desk. 

Ward  Morehouse,  drama  critic 
and  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Sun,  after  two  months  in  Con¬ 
necticut  during  which  he 
worked  on  a  play,  is  back  at  his 
column  and  reviews. 

Walter  H.  Main,  on  Aug.  4, 
completed  a  quarter  century  of 
service  in  the  employ  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 
He  joined  the  staff  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  after  serving  on 
the  old  Utica  Saturday  Globe, 
an  international  weekly  then  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  pictures  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  and  has  continued 
in  that  capacity,  except  for  a 
brief  period  in  1929-30  when  he 
served  as  managing  editor.  His 
son,  Edward,  joined  the  Union- 
Star  staff  as  a  copy  reader  nearly 
tour  years  ago. 

Jo  Leonard,  Helen  Alpert- 
Levin  and  Eileen  Thomas,  three 
women  reporters  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  worked  as 
a  byline  team  in  a  10-part  series 
on  experiences  in  fortune-telling 
seances.  entitled:  “Through 
Bogey-Land  with  Albany  Seers.” 

Kenneth  Scholes,  recently 
mustered  out  of  me  armed 
forces,  has  joined  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  staff  as  a  special 
writer  on  educational,  scientific 
and  religious  subjects. 

Will  C.  Hyde,  editorial  staff 
member  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
<  Wis. )  Commonwealth-Reporter 
since  1922,  and  news  editor  since 
1924,  has  assumed  his  new  duties 
In  Madison,  Wis.,  as  administra- 
tiva  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  a 
newly  create  post. 

Vincent  A.  Davis.  Jr.,  who 
has  bean  recupmtinc  at  his 
home  in  Emporia,  Kan.,  after 
a  17-month  stretch  in  Army  hos¬ 
pitals,  has  rejoined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Emporia  Gazette  as 


morning  city  editor.  Davis  has 
served  on  the  Gazette,  Fort 
Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Miss  Sue  Simpson,  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  column  “Subdebs  and 
Squires”  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  is  enrolled  in  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  University  Law  School, 
Ala.,  and  has  begun  to  write  for 
the  Tuscaloosa  News. 

Georgina  Hutchinson,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  copy  girl, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  assistant  to  the  financial  edi¬ 
tor. 

William  J.  Barnett,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  who  in  recent  time 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  succeeding  the  late 
Warren  C.  Steele. 

William  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  from  the  news  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  is 
doing  a  book  on  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in  the  war. 

Barney  Haccarty,  veteran  po¬ 
litical  reporter,  who  recently 
became  political  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  News,  has  resigned 
because  of  poor  health.  For 
many  years  he  was  on  the  old 
Public  Ledger.  W.  Dean  Moore, 
from  the  news  department  of 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  is  the 
new  night  city  editor  of  the 
News.  Bernard  Kauffman  has 
joined  the  News’  staff  of  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Florence  Goldman  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  returned  to  her  home 
in  Newcastle,  Pa.  A  copy-girl, 
Sally  Horwitz,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  reportorial  work  in  the 
West  Philadelphia  district. 

Helen  Miller,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  general  assign¬ 
ment  staff,  is  resigning  to  rejoin 
her  husband,  a  Navy  officer  now 
stationed  at  a  Pacific  coast  port. 

Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Fellows, 
who  conducts  a  column  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Cousin  Sally’s 
Family  Circle,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter  July  29. 

Christopher  Booth  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  to  join  the 
Boston  American  copy  desk. 

John  Sheehan,  Boston  Globe 
photographer,  was  awarded  first 
prize  last  week  in  the  Cigar  In¬ 
stitute  of  America’s  annual  pic¬ 
ture  contest. 

H.  C.  L.  Jackson,  Detroit  News 
columnist,  has  been  loaned  to 
the  War  Department  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  Morale  Division  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  tour  of 
duty  will  continue  through  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Ellis  Isackson,  reporter  on 
the  Bay  City  ( Mich. )  Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  plans  to  leave  the 
staff  Aug.  12  to  take  a  busi¬ 
ness  position  with  his  father-in- 
law  in  Chicago.  Jane  Millar, 
former  membw  of  the  Times’ 
staff  and  a  recent  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  College  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  rejoined  the  staff  Aug.  1. 

Mildred  Seay  has  been  added 
to  the  Richmond,  Va.,  AP  bu¬ 
reau. 

Pfc.  James  Howe  Latimer, 


former  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  reporter,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  U,  S.  Army 
to  the  OWI. 

Paul  Scarborough,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the 
Waynesboro  (Va. )  Virginian,  of 
which  his  father  is  publisher, 
has  been  appointed  special  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railwav,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Frances  Newsome,  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  a  prize 
committee  for  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Women. 

Edward  W.  Davis,  city  editor 
of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  grand 
exalted  ruler  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina  Elks. 

E.  P.  WiDEMAN,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greenwood  (S.  C. ) 
Index- Journal,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Congressman  Butler 

B.  Hare  of  the  Third  Congres¬ 
sional  District. 

Vera  Wood  Gillespie,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  of  Journalism  staff 
for  three  years  and  with  the  de¬ 
partment  of  vocational  education 
two  and  a  hall  years,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  James  A.  Miller,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Ky. )  Register,  since  he  joined 
the  OWI.  She  is  said  to  be  the 
only  woman  editor  of  a  daily  in 
Kentucky. 

C.  D.  Coffee,  recently  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal,  has  been  named  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  Darling¬ 
ton  (S.  C. )  News  and  Press.  His 
brother,  Guy  Coffee,  is  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

Lamar  Q.  Ball,  former  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  political 
writer,  has  been  named  by  Gov. 
Ellis  Arnall  as  war  historian  for 
the  state  of  Georgia. 

Harry  Miller,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Bulletin  and  editor  of  the 


magazine  in  New  York  Cif* 
Youth  Today,  is  the  nxentht 
secretary  of  the  newlytun, 
lished  Gaines  Dog  Tt— 
Center,  New  York. 

Frank  Chase,  formerly  with 
Cappers  Weekly,  is  a  new  re 
porter  with  the  Springjleld  lUi- 
nois  State  Journal,  and'  Jiax 
Jacobs  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Reg¬ 
ister. 

George  Zielke  has  left  the  AP 
to  become  chief  of  the  Wa*. 
ington  bureau  of  the  Toledo 
Blade.  Millicent  Bell,  reporter 
Savanah  ( Ga. )  Press,  has  joined 
the  Blade  editorial  department 

Ralph  L.  Partridge,  editor  ot 
the  weekly,  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Guide  and  Tribune,  has  resigned 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Denver  Post  Aug.  1.  Partridge 
previous  to  1938,  was  on  the 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Trib¬ 
une  staff. 

Dorothy  V.  Myers,  Logan, 
Utah,  former  student  of  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  taking  the 
place  of  Fern  Andrew,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  do  defense  work. 


With  The  Colon 


SGT.  NORMAN  H.  AGATHON. 

of  Headquarters  Army  Ground 
Forces  Public  Relations  Office, 
has  been  loaned  to  the  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Div.  of  the  U.  S.  Treax^ 
to  head  the  radio  news  sectin 
for  the  Sixth  War  Loan  drive 
Sgt.  Agathon.  former  Chicago 
American,  INS  and  Washington. 

D.  C.,  newspaper  man,  organized 
the  ^itorial  staff  of  the  Fort 
Eustis  ( Va. )  Sky-Watch,  one  d 
the  top  ranking  Army  newipa 
pers  and  then  served  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  of  the  20th 
Armored  Division  at  Camp 
Campbell,  Ky.,  before  being 
transferr^  to  Washington. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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2,000,000  babies  sre 
born  in  the  U.  S.  every  year.  Let 
Gladys  Beva ns, mother, former  school 
teacher  and  child  training  expert 
help  you.  Her  column  on  child  up 


bringing  follows  the  precepts  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  modern  psychologj' 

“PARENTS  and  CHILDREN”  runs  daily  and  Snndaj. 

For  proofs  and  prices  WRITE  •  PHONE  -  WIRE . . 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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.  THVMDMti  OUTOfRySSiJk  I 

You  now  see  the  Red  Star  of  Russia  on  hundreds  of 
American-built  Thunderbolts  fighting  on  the  Eastern 
front.  At  the  controls  are  daring  Russian  pilots  daily 
pouring  destruction  upon  Hitler’s  dwindling  hordes. 

For  the  Russians  have  found  that  the  withering  fire  from 
the  Thunderbolt’s  eight  30-caliber  machine  guns  makes 
it  a  worthy  companion  of  their  own  famous  Stormovik 
for  ripping  tanks,  locomotives,  fuel  dumps  and  other 
enemy  targets  on  the  ground. 

*rhe  air  forces  of  England,  France  and  Brazil  have  also 
adopted  the  'Thunderbolt  as  a  weapon  to  suit  the  de¬ 
mands  of  many  tactical  situations — from  high  altitude 
fighting  to  low  level  strafing  and  dive  bombing.  And 
thus  it  is  that  'Thunderbolt  squadrons  are  converging 
upon  enemy  strongholds  from  every  United  Nations 


REPU  BUC  «  AVIATION 

CORPORATION 

Speckifisis  in  Higthspn^d,  High-altHud»  Airtrah 

y  'miUt  up  •  Lev«l  flight  ovvr  400  m.  p.  h.  •  Eight  50  cal.  machin*  guns  •  Bomb  load,  two  1000  1b.  bombs 


front,  helping  draw  ever  tighter  the  noose  of  ultimate 
defeat. 

The  production  in  quantity  of  this  lethal,  seven-ton 
fighting  plane  continues.  'Die  courage  and 
slull  of  the  United  Nations  pilots  who  fiy 
it  are  known  and  feared  in  Tokyo  as  in 
Berlin.  And  with  these  pilots  into  every  toatI^Too.t 
battle  go  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  here  .  .vhiah 
at  Republic  who  are  pledged  to  keep  the  ’Thunderbolts 
rolling  until  there’s  nothing  left  to  shoot  at — high  or  low! 
Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  FarmingdaU,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  Evansville,  Indiana. 


Republic  firsir  in  war  point  to  Jir^  in  peace 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 


Howard  W.  Oman  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  sales  staff  of  the  United 
States  News  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  and  joined  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (j.g.). 

John  Galt  Lindtwko  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  News  for  the  past  three 
years,  left  last  week  for  training 
as  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Weslxy  Fuller,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  reporter  who  was 
awarded  a  Nieman  Fellowship 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation’s  operation,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Tom  Rippey,  reporter  and 
deskman  on  the  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  has  accepted  a 
commission  as  an  ensi^  and 
will  report  for  training  Aug.  15, 
at  the  University  of  Arizona 
Naval  Indoctrination  School. 

Photographer’s  Mate  1/c 
Dave  Boyer,  former  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une,  now  is  stationed  in  London. 

Cpl.  Carl  R.  Hammons,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner's  advertisers’ 
service  department,  is  entering 
Officer  Candidate  ^hool  at  Ft. 
Custer,  Mich.,  following  a  brief 
furlough  to  the  West  Coast. 

Howard  Needham,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter 
now  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps, 
has  been  promote  from  second 
to  first  lieutenant.  He  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Curtice  Clark,  former  day  city 
editor  on  the  Chronicle,  now  a 
captain  in  the  Army,  is  stationed 
in  India.  Kenneth  McLaughlin, 
cameraman,  is  with  the  OWI  as 
a  photographer,  stationed  some¬ 
where  in  India.  Second  Lt. 
Paul  Smith,  USMC,  on  leave  as 
general  manager  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  believed  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  recent  fighting  on 
the  Island  of  Guam  as  he  is  in 
the  Third  Amphibious  Marines, 
which  is  mentioned  in  dispatches 
on  the  Guam  fighting. 

Mervin  Rosenbush,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  aviation 
editor  and  photographer,  has 
been  promoted  to  captain  in  the 
AAF  at  Lockbourne  Army  Air 
Base,  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  is 
an  engineering  officer.  Prc. 

Robert  Johnson,  Press-Scimitar 
amusements  editor,  stationed  at 
Camp  Crowder,  Mo.,  is  the  father 
of  a  boy,  born  at  Memphis  Aug. 

3.  The  Johnsons  have  twin 

girls. 

Earle  Duffey,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  made  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  (j.g.)  in  the  South  Pacific. 

William  H.  (Bill)  Fielding, 
former  sales  and  production 
manager  of  WMC,  radio  station 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Early  Maxwell,  editorial  pro¬ 
motion,  has  been  promoted  to 
master  sergeant  at  Fort  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  Ga.  He  is  the  post’s  non¬ 
commissioned  public  relations 
officer. 

First  Lt.  George  W.  Clarke, 
bombardier-navigator,  on  leave 


from  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 
advertising  department,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  training  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Intelligence  School  in 
England,  and  is  now  back  in  the 
field  office  as  map  officer.  He 
helped  map  the  shuttle  bombing 
mission  to  Russia. 

Maj.  Henry  P.  Zuidema,  for¬ 
mer  night  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  now  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  office  of 
Army  News  Service,  recently 
won  commendation  of  his  divi¬ 
sion  commander  for  his  staff  for 
“the  excellent  and  unusual  man¬ 
ner’’  in  which  radio  coverage  of 
file  Normandy  invasion  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  troops  in  isolated  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific. 

Al  Duckett,  Detroit  Times 
cartoonist  and  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  art  department, 
was  inducted  into  the  Army  last 
week.  He  is  a  former  Chicago 
newspaperman,  and  has  been  on 
the  Times  staff  nine  years. 

Lt.  George  W.  Bradham, 
USNR,  who  left  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  in  1942  to  Join  the 
Navy,  is  back  at  Greensboro, 
after  13  months  in  the  Pacific 
theatre,  on  30-day  leave.  Before 
joining  the  Greensboro  News, 
Lt.  Bradham  worked  with  the 
news  departments  of  papers  in 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

Prc.  William  O’Leary,  junior 
pressman  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  two  Americans  to  land 
in  France  on  D-Day,  has  been 
awarded  a  Silver  Star  for  gal¬ 
lantry. 

Sol  Katz,  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  is  at  the  U.  S.  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Academy,  Kings 
Point,  L.  I.,  as  a  cadet  midship¬ 
man. 

Sgt.  Charles  Graf,  of  the  New 
York  News  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  is  handling  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Nashvile,  Tenn., 
Municipal  Airport.  Lt.  Comm. 
Robert  A.  Winston,  also  of  the 
advertising  staff,  is  credited  with 
three  Jap  planes  in  30  seconds  in 
action  at  Palau  March  30,  the 
Navy  revealed  recently. 

Sgt.  Herbert  L.  Shultz,  for¬ 
mer  Albany,  N.  Y.,  AP  political 
writer,  is  fighting  with  the  Ma¬ 
rines  on  Saipan.  An  AP  dis¬ 
patch  from  there  told  how  he 
had  passed  his  first  night  on  the 
island  within  20  yards  of  a  Jap¬ 
anese  sniper. 

Beth  Fuller,  society  staff, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Air  WAC. 
She  formerly  was  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  the  Nebraska  Ord¬ 
nance  plant.  Mead. 

Frank  Millhouse,  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal  telegraph 
editor  who  recently  enlisted  in 
the  Marines,  will  be  a  Marine 
combat  (xirrespondent. 

Sam  Kweskin,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  department,  is 
somewhere  in  Italy.  Lt.  Charles 
Shanley,  retail  advertising,  a 
prisoner  of  the  Germans  just 
over  a  year,  writes  that  he  is 
planting  a  garden  and  planning 
a  baseball  team. 

Pvt.  Nick  Serbanic,  former 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  employe  who  was 
wounded  June  7  during  inva¬ 


sion  operations  in  France,  is  now 
convalescing  in  a  hospital  in 
England. 

Robert  Shannon,  Minneapolis 
Times  editorial  department,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.),  in  the  Navy,  and  is  now 
in  training. 

Capt.  William  McCahill,  for¬ 
mer  AP  newsman  in  Milwaukee, 
is  editor  of  an  English  language 
paper  published  daily  within 
1,500  miles  of  Tokyo,  the  Saipan 
Sun-Setter,  distributed  among 
Marines  of  the  4th  division  who 
have  been  battling  on  Saipan,  in 
the  Mariana  group.  The  paper 
contains  two  mimeographed 
pages  of  condensed  news  re¬ 
ceived  via  short  wave  radio  from 
Pearl  Harbor  or  San  Francisco. 

First  Lt.  Everett  L.  Shirley, 
former  reporter  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  has  just  been 
promoted  to  that  rank  from  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant.  A  bombardier- 
navigator  with  a  Seventh  AAF 
bombardment  squadron  operat¬ 
ing  against  Jap-held  bases  in  the 
Central  Pacific.  Lt.  Shirley  wears 
the  DFC,  Air  Medal  and  Purple 
Heart. 

Hollis  Archibald,  district 
manager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  fiight  officer  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  33rd  Ferrying 
Group  at  Fairfax  Field,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

Edward  F.  Cullen,  who  did 
newspaper  and  radio  promotion 
work  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
New  York  before  entering  active 
service  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  in  March,  1941,  has 
been  promoted  from  major  to 
lieutenant  -  colonel.  He  is  chief 
of  the  technical  division,  ord¬ 
nance  section,  15th  Air  Force 
Headquarters  in  Italy.  Col.  Cul¬ 
len  was  ordnance  officer  in  a 
wing  which  participated  in  the 
Algerian,  Tunisian,  Pantellerian, 
Corsican,  Sardinian,  Sicilian  and 
Italian  campaigns,  and  has  flown 
12  combat  missions  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  observer. 

Pvt.  Frank  Reece,  formerly 
on  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  sports  desks, 
is  in  service  at  a  station  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.;  S.  T.  Macklin,  son 
of  Mrs.  Marguerite  Macklin, 
editor,  is  now  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  as  a  coxswain  in  the  Navy. 

Austin  McMurchy,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jackson  ( Miss. ) 
Clarion  Ledger,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army. 

Gunner  Ted  (Old  Moaner) 
Reeves,  sports  columnist  on  the 
Toronto  ( Ont. )  Telegram,  is 
with  the  invasion  forces  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  has  been  serving  in 
England  for  the  past  three  years, 
whence  he  has  sent  many  col¬ 
umns  on  camp  life  and  English 
sports. 

Marine  Pvt.  1/c  Tyndale  L. 
Lloyd,  former  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune  reporter,  has  been  using 
his  reportorial  ability  to  bring 
artillery  fire  crashing  into  Jap 
positions  during  the  battle  for 
Saipan.  With  liaison  and  for¬ 
ward  observation  parties  of  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division,  he 
noted  how  the  Japs  held  a  rough, 
jungle-covered  hill  which  pro¬ 
tected  a  jungle  valley.  Marines 
attempting  to  storm  the  hill  were 
twice  repulsed,  though  the  hill 


had  been  blasted  thoroughly  by 
artillery,  because  the  Japt  had 
retired  to  the  valley  durl^  the 
shelling  and  then  had  returned 
Lloyd’s  party  had  the  artillery 
make  a  feint  at  the  hill  and  thn 
concentrate  fire  in  the  valley,  a 
move  which  gave  a  name  to  the 
valley — The  Valley  of  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Dead. 

Wedding  Bells 

RALPH  S.  KINGSLEY,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kenosha  (Wii) 
News,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Taylor, 
were  married  in  the  parsonait 
of  First  Congregational  Church 
Kenosha,  Aug.  2. 

Nell  Aline  Torian,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Tucioii 
( Ariz. )  Citizen  and  former 
member  of  the  Arizona  OtUy 
Star  staff,  has  become  the  bride 
of  Edward  Morgan  (3ampM. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Lucille  Wheeler,  reporter, 
Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dispatch. 
was  married  July  25  to  &i. 
Chauncey  W.  Durden,  Jk,  for 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  same 
paper. 

Margaret  Elliott,  reporter. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
was  married  to  Lt.  B.  Knox,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  recently. 

Lt.  Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  for 
ftierly  of  the  AP  staff  in  Albany, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Anastasii 
McTiernan  of  Elmira  were  mar 
ried  there  July  18.  Lt.  O’Don¬ 
nell.  one-time  sports  editor  in 
Elmira,  is  stationed  at  the  AAF 
base,  iSicson,  Ariz. 

Lt.  Robert  W.  Smith,  former 
ly  on  the  “rim”  at  the  Minnt 
apolis  Star-Journal,  and  Mbs 
Margaret  Cargill,  secretary  to 
John  Cowles,  president  cd  the 
Star- Journal  and  Tribune,  wen 
married  recently  at  Denver, 
where  Smith  has  been  recup¬ 
erating  in  an  Army  hospiU 
from  an  illness  aggravated  by 
service  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Miss  Bette  Barker,  former 
society  editor  and  staff  photof- 
rapher  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.1 
News,  was  married  recently  to 
Capt.  Siem  van  der  Molen  of 
the  Royal  Netherlands  Air 
Forces.  She  is  now  handlini 
recruitment  publicity  in  ei|hl 
southern  states  for  the  Cadet 
Nurses  Corps.  She  was  formerly 
on  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pic 
ayune. 


BUSINESS  WRITS 


The  man  we  want  may 
now  be  writing  edltorUU  on 
a  large  or  medlum-slaad 
dally  newspaper;  he  may  be 
a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  a  business  page  editor, 
a  free-lance  or  staff  maga¬ 
zine  writer  on  economic  sub- 
jeets.  He  must  be  versed  to 
economics,  have  maturity  of 
judgment  and  be  able  to 
Interpret  facts  so  the  milk- 
man  In  Omaha  will  under¬ 
stand  them.  He  will  have 
headquarters  In  New  York 
and  work  with  Important 
people.  His  salary  will  be  to 
five  fleures.  Write  Eldltor 
it  Publisher,  Box  849. 
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He  doesn’t  have  time  to  think  about  being 
a  hero . . . 

He’s  too  busy  winning  the  war. 

When  a  landing  is  made,  he  often  leads  the 
way.  When  a  river  is  crossed,  he  is  among 
the  first  to  go  over.  When  a  town  or  a  pillbox 
is  tough  to  crack,  he  moves  in  and  cracks 
it  wide  open. 

He’s  the  guy  they  call  on  for  miracles  . . . 
and  he  makes  ’em  in  his  stride. 

He’s  G.  I.  Joe  . . .  the  doughboy  . . .  the  mud* 
slogging  Infantryman.  He’s  doing  one  of  the 
biggest  jobs  in  the  war  . . .  and  it  gets 
bigger  every  day. 


Our  job  over  here  . . . 
the  job  of  backing  him  up ...  is 
growing  bigger  and  tougher,  too  ...  as 
we  speed  more  men,  more  guns,  more  fighting 
equipment  on  the  way  to  the  front  lines. 

Last  year,  the  nation’s  railroads  hauled  more 
passengers  and  freight  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  And  this  year,  in  spite  of  manpower 
shortages,  they  are  carrying  even  more. 

That’s  why  we  ask  you — when  you  use  the 
New  York  Central  or  any  railroad— to 
remember  that  railway  space  is  more  vital 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  before . . .  and  that 
every  inch  must  carry  its  full  wartime  load. 

For  only  by  even  greater  cooperation  and 
understanding,  on  the  part  of  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight  and  the  traveling  public, 
can  we  get  the  things  done  over  here  that  help 
the  doughboy  make  his  ’’miracles”  over  there. 


» r 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Aerial  Camera 
Being  Adapted 
For  News  Use 

FcdrchUd  Ejqpariinmts 
May  Place  K-20  in  News 
I^otogropher's  Ct 

By  Jack  Pric* 

The  Fairchild  Camera  Corp., 
informs  us  that  it  is  conducting 
experiments  with  the  K*20 
mc^el  aerial  camera  to  bring  it 
into  the  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher’s  standard  equipment.  'This 
camera  in  its  present  form  is 
being  used  extensively  by  the 
U.  S.  air  forces  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  other  branches  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

The  K-20  is  a  wartime  devel¬ 
opment,  but  according  to  the 
manufacturer  it  has  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  use  by  news  camera¬ 
men.  There  are  now  25,000  of 
them  being  used  by  the  armed 
forces  and  in  some  instances  war 
news  photographers  have  been 
able  to  employ  them  at  various 
fronts.  The  blue  prints  for 
future  improvements  include  a 
flash  synchronizer  incorporated 
into  the  camera  and  a  shutter 
with  higher  speeds.  It  also  ex¬ 
tends  the  general  uses  of  the 
camera  for  routine  assignments 
through  an  interchangeable  lens 
arrangement 

Foolproof  Shutter 

At  present  the  K-20  is  used 
mainly  for  its  original  purpose — 
aerial  photography.  Many  of 
the  features  now  built  into  the 
camera  make  it  adaptable  for 
certain  types  of  assignment 
other  than  aerial  work.  The 
self-cocking  shutter  principle 
makes  it  foolproof  against  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  failure  to  set 
the  shutter  before  making  ex¬ 
posures.  The  film  transport  is 
another  well  designed  feahire 
that  provides  instant  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  When  the 
shutter  is  released,  the  mechan¬ 
ism  coupling  the  film  transport 
to  it  is  set  in  motion  and  the 
possibility  of  making  a  double 
exposure  is  thereby  eliminated. 

The  present  size  of  the  camera 
is  necessary  to  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  it.  The  roll  of  film, 
enough  for  50  exposures,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  number  better 
adapted  to  the  news  cameraman’s 
needs.  This  reduction  in  film 
size  rolls  may  also  permit  a 
smaller  camera  back,  which 
would  lessen  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  outfit.  It  now  weighs 
11  pounds,  but  Judging  from  the 
blue  prints  this  weight  may 
easily  be  cut  almost  in  half. 

The  new  model  may  have  a 
rotary  focusing  lens  board  at¬ 
tachment  with  a  four-lens  turret 
The  focal  ranges  of  the  lenses 
will  permit  exposures  from  14 
feet  to  infinity.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  for  a  long  focus  lens  are 
now  being  considered. 

It  is  an  all  metal  job  employ¬ 
ing  a  cone  instead  of  bellows.  Its 
operation  is  very  simple.  A 
twist  with  the  handle  on  the 
right  side  of  the  camera,  for¬ 
ward  and  then  back  again  in  one 
continuous  motion,  completes 


the  cycle  of  winding  the  film 
and  cocking  the  shutter.  The 
speeds  of  the  present  shutter 
range  up  to  1/500  of  a  second 
but  they  may  b»e  increased  later. 

A  feature  which  insures  ab¬ 
solute  flatness  of  plane  in  the 
surface  of  the  film  while  an  ex¬ 
posure  is  being  made,  is  that  of 
a  suetion  device  contained  in 
the  vacuum  back.  The  roll  of 
film  now  used  is  19  feet  long 
and  6  inches  wide.  Plans  for 
changes  in  the  model  call  for  a 
new  back  which  may  use  cut 
films  or  film  packs  in  addition 
to  ^he  roll  size. 

The  new  cameras  now  being 
produced  are  fitted  with  lenses 
that  are  obtainable  from  various 
lens  manufacturers.  The  future 
model  may  be  fitted  with  some 
special  lens. 

Protective  Lining 

The  most  recent  development 
by  Fairchild  engineers  is  a  new 
anti-fungus  lining  for  the  metal 
parts  of  cameras  and  cases. 
When  the  first  K-20’s  were  sent 
to  the  tropics  they  were  endan¬ 
gered  by  corrosion,  jungle  heat 
and  fungus.  The  early  models 
were  lined  with  stripped  cork 
but  the  troubles  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  overcome. 

Recently  the  manufacturer’s 
scientists  produced  a  solution 
comnosed  of  para  nitro  phenol, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  metal 
parts,  provides  greater  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  tropical  dangers. 
’The  testing  of  this  new  formula 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Hutchinson,  in  the  specially 
constructed  “jimgle  rooms”  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

’The  Fairchild  concern  firmly 
believes  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  flying  newspaper 
photographers  and  that  many 
more  newspapers  will  own 
planes  after  the  war.  This  firm 
also  realizes  that  the  new  model 
K-20  may  not  be  an  all-purpose 
camera  but  that  it  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  most  assignments. 
Any  suggestions  from  newspho- 
tographers  in  connection  with 
the  new  model  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  manufactiirer. 
Fairchild  Camera  Coro.,  475 
Tenth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Sdner  Joins  Leitz 

CHARLES  “CHICK”  KIDNER 

recently  resigned  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Kalart  Co.,  to  resume 
his  duties  as  general  manager  of 
E.  Leitz  Co.  Chick  was  at  one 
time  with  Graflex  Corp.  and  is 
well  known  to  the  news  photog¬ 
raphers  about  the  countiy. 

One  of  the  objectives  which 
Chick  is  striving  to  attain  is  a 
70  mm.  Leica.  TTie  camera  now 
is  made  only  in  the  35  mm.  size. 
He  believes  that  this  new  size 
camera,  with  the  features  now 
in  the  present  model,  should 
make  it  desirable  for  newspaper 
photography. 

He  says  he  has  interviewed 
hundreds  of  news  cameramen  in 
the  past  year  and  has  obtained 
some  excellent  suggestions  which 
he  hopes  to  include  in  the  de¬ 
signs  for  a  post-war  Leica. 

New  Graphics  Obtoinabla 

WE  HAVE  HAD  some  inquiries 

about  the  possibilities  of  ob¬ 
taining  new  Speed  Graphics.  We 
understand  that  any  newqiaper 
has  a  high  enough  priority  to  get 
one.  It  is  possible  that  ttte  new 


camera  may  not  be  fitted  with  a 
lens  most  desirable  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  but  because  of  condi¬ 
tions  the  manufacturer  must  ac¬ 
cept  such  lenses  as  are  available. 

Personal  Shots 

CHIEF  Photographer’s  Mate 

Harry  Moses,  with  the  Scw- 
bees  in  the  South  Pacific,  where 
he  has  been  for  over  a  year, 
writes  that  since  his  outfit  was 
sent  to  another  location  in  that 
sector  he  must  now  build  and 
equip  a  new  photo  plant.  Seabee 
Moses  was  formerly  with  the  old 
New  York  World,  the  New  York 
Sun  and,  for  the  10  years  prior 
to  his  enlistment  in  the  Navy  he 
was  on  the  photographic  staff  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

.  . ,  S/Sgt.  Dick  Hanley,  formerly 
with  Harris  &  Ewing,  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  photographic 
staff  of  Yank  Magazine  and  is 
now  covering  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area.  .  .  .  Martin  J.  Me- 
Evilly,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
photograph  department  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  was  re¬ 
cently  promoted  from  major  to 
lieutenant-colonel  while  over¬ 
seas,  where  he  directed  the  still 
picture  coverage  of  the  invasion 
for  the  Army  Pictorial  Service. 
We  understand  that  Col.  Mc- 
Evilly  came  through  safely  and 
may  soon  be  returning  home. 

■ 

Soys  Americans  Are 
Best-Inionned  People 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Aug.  5 — Belief 
that  “there  has  never  been  a 
generation,  in  any  nation,  at  any 
time,  that  is  as  well  informed  as 
Americans  are  right  now,”  was 
expressed  here  by  Lee  Shippey, 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist. 

Shippey.  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
during  World  War  I,  came  to 
Phoenix  to  address  members  of 
the  graduating  class  at  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Army  Air  Field.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  class  was  a  son. 
Flight  Officer  John  J.  Shippey. 

The  human  race  has  made  its 
greatest  progress  and  developed 
its  highest  justice  since  the  time 
newspapers  began  to  make  in¬ 
formation  the  property  of  the 
public  and  not  a  chosen  few, 
Shippey  said. 

“\^en  I  was  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  last  war,”  he 
declared,  “we  were  non-combat¬ 
ants  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Our  news  was  never  ob¬ 
tained  while  riding  in  a  plane, 
a  battle  wagon  or  the  like. 
Today,'  there  isn’t  a  communi¬ 
que,  not  a  foreign  broadcast  of 
importance  that  isn’t  carried  by 
our  news  service  wires.” 

■ 

Joins  NEA  Staff 

Lowell  Freeland,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Crown 
Point  (Ind.)  Register,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Don  Eck.  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Mr.  Freeland 
succeeds  Charles  Allen,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Medlll  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  editor  of  the  National 
Publisher,  monthly  periodical  of 
NEA.  A  native  Hoosier,  Mr. 
Freeland  formerly  worked  for 
the  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  News 
prior  to  attmding  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  to  study  Journalism. 


A.  J.  Sinnott 
Retired  N.  J, 
Editors  Dies 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  58,  who  took 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the^  I 
torshlp  of  the  Newark  (N  Ji 
News  in  February  because  ^  q 
health  and  retired  in  April,  did 
of  a  heart  attack  Aug.  8  tt  hk 
swnmer  home  in  Sprint  Uk. 
N.  J. 

A  newspaperman  for  40  ynn 
with  only  a  brief  intemiptio« 
he  joined  the  staff  of  ^ 
ark  Advertiser  as  a  M-aisuk 
reporter  in  1904  and  t^ 
ing  year  shifted  to  the  New  w 
gained  his  first  experlsaK  to 
political  writing  covwtH  thi 
city  hall.  After  two  yatn  a 
city  editor  he  became  WMilnf 
ton  correspondent  in  1912. 

Uncovered  Big  SleiiM 

During  bis  13  years  is  the 
national  capital  Sinnott,  who 
had  formed  close  frleBd8hip$ 
with  President  Woodrow  Wlaoc 
and  his  secretary  Jos^h  nm-ii- 
ty,  obtained  many  exclustve  itor 
ies  and  covered  important  events 
of  four  Presidential  terms,  He 
was  first  to  report  the  paaonnt: 
of  President  Wilson’s  cabinet 
the  resignation  of  WilUaia  Jen- 
ings  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  Stitc 
and  Wilson’s  plans  to  raaurrr 

In  1917  he  helped  form  the 
Committee  on  Public  Inlonni 
tlon — the  World  War  I  Chn- 
and  in  1918,  on  leave  of  ahsena 
from  the  News,  went  ovshmss 
a  member  of  the  IntsrAUM 
Maritime  Commission.  Hkool; 
other  interruption  of  his  MDr 
paper  career  occurred  ia  ItS. 
when  he  briefly  practiced  In 
but  he  returned  to  the  Wadiint 
ton  staff  until  1925,  when  he  vs 
appointed  managing  editor  f 
the  News. 

As  managing  editor  and  s 
editor-in-chief  after  1938  he  ir 
troduced  many  new  feature 
including  sports  editions  ui 
comics,  into  the  News,  and  dr 
ing  his  tenure  circulation  ns 
from  112,000  to  205,000. 

Mr.  Sinnott  was  a  membad 
the  Gridiron  Club,  Natiooi 
Press  Club  and  Overseas  Wrt 
ers.  Interested  in  world  sfleiu 
he  backed  plans  for  a  Wort 
Court  in  1927,  attended  tk 
World  Economic  Conference  i 
1933,  was  one  of  the  editors  vk 
visited  Japan  in  1934  as  guco 
of  the  Japanese  Press  Aisodr 
tion. 

In  1941  he  was  named  to  i 
nationwide  fact  finding  orgtnix 
tion  on  legislative  affairs  fomw 
by  the  National  Editorial  Aar 
elation.  In  1942  he  was  k 
pointed  to  the  Alien  Ene* 
Board  3  of  New  Jersey  and  s 
the  advisory  press  conunlttee  w 
the  state’s  defense  council- 

He  was  a  member  of  theU  » 
Connecticut  Tercentenary  w 
mission  appointed  by  Presides 
Roosevelt  in  1935,  a  directors 
the  Bach  Society  of  New 
and  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  us 
versify. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  » 
former  Aruie  Dervln,  vdiorok 
married  in  1913,  three  slstoi » 
four  brothers,  one  of  wd» 
Charles  L.  Sinnott,  U  a  msobs 
of  the  News  staff. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHBR  for  Aagast  11.1 


FIRST  OFFICIAL  INVASION  PICTURE . . . 

taken  with  a  SPEEO  GRAPHIC! 


pITOR  li  PUILISHIR  for  AH«nt  12,  1944 


^  GMFLEX  fgets  great  pictures! 

vmr  OMFUX  MFOMUTION  centers  for  all  GRAHXX  oatrs.  u  $0  RockcfoUcr  PUaa.  N«w  York  20.  N.Y.  umI  3045  Wibhirc  Bird..  Loa  Aacalaa  5.  CaU£. 
Wbaa  ia  Naw  York  bcaorc  to  tec  the  GRAFLEX  ezhibk,  Wsr/’in  tbe  Moacam  oEScMoceaad  ladoaiir,  RadioOtr. 


WITH  THIS ''HONORABLY  DISCHARGED'^  SPEED  GRAPHIC 

...the  above  first  Invasion  picture  was  madel 
. . .  more  than  $12,000,000  of  War  Bonds  were  soldi 


On  I>da]r  a  U.  S.  C.  G.  Photographer’s  Mate  stood  near 
the  stem  of  a  leading  Coast  Guard  LCI  (Landing  Craft, 
Infantry),  and  took  the  above  photograph  of  his  craft’s 
sister  ships,  stretched  in  a  long  line  to  the  horizon,  pro* 
ceeding  under  barrage  balloons  and  loaded  with  tense 
Yankee  manpower  bound  for  the  liberation  of  Europe. 

'That  picture,  made  with  the  skill  which  our  Armed 
Services  are  imparting  to  our  trained  combat  photo¬ 
graphers,  became  the  first  official  photograph  of  the  Inva¬ 
sion  radioed  to  America  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps. 

On  D-day  plus  one,  published  on  front  pages  through¬ 
out  America,  it  thrilled  the  Nation  . . .  gave  vivid  proof 


that  the  long  awaited  for  Invasion  was  actually  under  way. 

And  the  camera  with  which  that  famous  picture  was 
made  has  done  double  duty. . . for,  flown  back  borne  from 
the  Invasion  front,  it  was  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
War  Bonds,  over  Dave  Elman’s  WOR- Mutual  network 
Victory  Auction.  Bids  totalled  more  than  $12,000,000... 
the  camera  went  for  the  record-breaking  sum  of'$8,S00,- 
000  in  War  Bonds  to  The  Community  Savings  Bank  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thus  will  this  epic  picture-making  cainera  be  kept  per¬ 
manently  in  the  community  where  it  was  manufactured  for 
its  original  war  job.  'THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION. 
ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Exclusive  Pharmacies 
Steady  Ad  Customers 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  95  in  a  SoriM) 
TODAY  in  the  United  States 

57,903  stores  (1939  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Census)  have  state  li¬ 
censes  that  permit  them  to  sell 
and  mix  drugs.  In  each  of  these 
stores  may  be  found  one  or  more 
men  or  women  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  at  some  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  who  are  licensed  to  All  pre¬ 
scriptions  that  have  been  written 
by  a  physician. 

In  many  of  the  drug  stores 
now  serving  our  134,000,000  men, 
women  and  children,  one  can 
buy  anything  from  a  hot  dog  or 
a  bowl  of  chili  to  sports  clothes. 
Many  of  our  friends  own  or  man¬ 
age  drug  stores,  and  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  help  them 
with  their  advertising  problems. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the 
so-called  old-fashioned  drug 
store  with  its  rows  of  drugs  in 
quart  bottles,  will  ever  replace 
the  modern  drug  stores  with  a 
dozen  or  more  departments:  but 
we  are  positive  that  many  towns 
with  populations  ranging  from 
25,000  on  up  will,  after  the  war, 
see  pharmacies  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  filling  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  the  sale  of  appliances 
and  drug  accessories;  and  from 
our  limited  experience  with  this 
type  of  store,  we  believe  that  it 
can  be  made  a  lifetime  customer 
for  a  good  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

Typical  Example 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Port 
Chester  (N.  Y. )  Item,  published 
in  a  town  about  40  minutes  from 
New  York  City,  there  appeared 
an  advertisement,  seven  inches 
on  two  columns,  that  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  quoting  in  its 
entirety. 

At  the  top  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  this  quotation  from  one  of 
the  Spencer  Pharmacy  customers 
was  run:  “I’ve  seen  lots  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Drug  Stores!  But  I’ve 
never  seen  an  exclusive  Phar¬ 
macy  before.”  The  Spencer  peo¬ 
ple  then  stated,  “People  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  tell 
us  daily  of  their  preference  for 
an  exclusive  Pharmacy.  They 
tell  us  they  are  amaz^  at  the 
Modern  Hospital-like  interior  of 
our  ‘store’  measuring  up  to  the 
standards  they  have  often  ex¬ 
pected  but  rarely  have  seen  ful¬ 
filled  until  they  visited  us.” 
Note:  This  paragraph  could 

hardly  be  called  a  perfect  piece 
of  writing  but  it  tells  the  story. 

In  caps  this  line  appeared. 
HARRISON’S  ONLY  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  PHARMACY!  In  small 
boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad, 
“surgical  elastic  stockings,  hos¬ 
pital  ware,  trusses  and  abdomin¬ 
al  supports”  were  listed.  Under 
the  signature,  Spencer  Phar¬ 
macy,  this  slogan  was  run: 
“Your  Health  Service  Store.” 
Two  telephones  were  listed  with 
the  street  address. 

Practically  every  town  in  the 
country  with  25,000  or  more  peo¬ 
ple  has  at  least  one  drug  store 
owner  who  is  just  about  fed  up 
with  an  18-hour  day  that  re¬ 


volves  around  the  buying  of  cold 
cuts,  soda  fountain  services,  the 
selection  of  sports  clothes  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  items 
that  are  now  sold  in  the  average 
drug  store.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sit  down  with  this  druggist 
and  have  a  frank  talk  about  the 
kind  of  business  he  expects  to 
operate  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  American  Druggist  or 
Drug  Topics,  both  published  in 
New  York  City,  have  the  names 
of  many  exclusive  pharmacies, 
scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Chances  are  that  they  can  give 
you  the  name  of  several  men — 
in  a  nearby  county  or  in  your 
own  state — who  now  operate 
this  type  of  pharmacy.  Suggest 
to  your  friend  that  he  take  a 
day  off  and  visit  one  or  more  of 
them.  The  day’s  vacation  will 
do  him  good;  and  when  he  learns 
about  the  net  profits  of  these 
stores,  he  will  be  ready  to  talk 
seriously  about  changing  over 
from  a  department  store  type  of 
operation  to  an  exclusive  phar¬ 
macy. 

How  to  Moke  the  Change 

If  your  prospect  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  surplus,  or  his  credit  is 
A-No.  1  at  the  bank,  he  can 
make  the  change-over  in  a  few 
weeks.  If  he  is  unwilling  to 
“burn  his  bridges,”  and  wants 
to  try  out  a  part  of  the  idea,  he 
can  do  so  by  immediately  start¬ 
ing  a  schedule  of  advertising 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  his 
prescription  department  and  his 
drug  accessories. 

Until  the  War  Production 
Board  gives  the  green  light,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  your 
druggist  friend  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  alterations,  or  install  new 
fixtures;  but  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  and  a  little  scheming, 
any  drug  store  can  remodel  its 
prescription  department  and  get 
the  stage  set  for  a  complete 
change-over  to  a  strictly  ethical 
drug  pharmacy  when  the  war 
is  over. 

A  warning  note:  Don’t  get  the 
impression  that  our  large  “Super 
Market  ’Type”  of  drug  stores  do 
not  have  fine  prescriptions  and 
surgical  appliance  departments. 
They  have.  But  in  spite  of  all 
their  advertising  and  modern 
fixtures,  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  percentage  of  men  and 
women  in  every  market,  who 
feel  that  they  would  like  to  have 
their  prescriptions  filled  and 
their  sick  room  accessories  de¬ 
livered  from  a  pharmacy  that  is 
devoted  100%  to  the  aid  of  the 
sick  and  ailing. 

Copy  themes  for  this  kind  of 
advertising  may  be  obtained 
from  a  weekly  conference  with 
the  owner  of  the  store  and  his 
graduate  pharmacists.  Not  a 
day  passes  but  that  these  men 
have  patients  phone  for  supplies 
or  the  filling  of  prescriptions. 
Constantly  they  are  hearing 
praise  about  the  kind  of  store 
they  are  operating.  The  editing 
of  these  statements  is  not  much 
of  a  job;  and  from  our  own  ex¬ 


perience  in  the  use  of  testimon¬ 
ials,  or  verbal  statements  ob¬ 
tained  from  satisfied  users  of  tea, 
spices,  insurance,  furnaces  and 
dozens  of  other  items,  we  are 
convinced  that  advertising  copy 
obtained  from  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  is  the  most  powerful  and  re- 
sultful  of  any  that  we  have  used. 

Readers  of  this  column  know 
that  we  believe  in  listing  prices 
or  ranges  of  prices  in  practically 
all  newspaper  advertising;  but 
in  this  kind  of  advertising,  we 
have  found  that  prices  tend  to 
cheapen  the  copy,  and  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  it’s  impossible  to 
state  the  cost  of  a  prescription 
until  the  doctor’s  written  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  studied. 

The  average  exclusive  phar¬ 
macy  has  enough  copy  ideas  to 
run  three  ads  a  week,  but  at  the 
start  of  the  campaign  we  recom¬ 
mend  using  one  ad  a  week,  al¬ 
ways  appearing  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week  and  scheduled  to 
run  52  weeks  a  year. 

’The  time  to  start  talking  to 
some  druggist  about  the  idea  of 
changing  over  to  an  exclusive 
pharmacy  is  now.  Your  drug 
store  friend  may  not  do  the 
dollar  volume  he  is  now  doing; 
but  we  can  promise  you  that  he 
will  have  a  higher  net  within 
two  or  three  years,  and  he  will 
be  operating  the  kind  of  store 
that  he  dreamed  about  when  he 
entered  a  school  of  pharmacy'. 

■ 

And  Some  Usable 
Newsprint  Might  Help 

War  or  no  war,  there’s  still 
time  for  a  little  fun  now  and 
then  in  some  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  Recently  Ada  Gilkey  of 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar 
put  a  note  on  the  bulletin  board 
— “Staff:  Please  save  me  any  old 
keys  you  do  not  want — also  any 
unusual  dog  or  horse  pictures. 
Thanks,  Ada.” 

Office  wags  embellished  the 
“notice” — “also  old  nails  or  old 
shoestrings,”  “Old  beer  bottle 
caps.”  “Also  broken  glass  and 
scrap  iron,”  “Any  rags?”  “Any 
bones?”  “(Did  paper  clips,  pen¬ 
cils,  etc.” 

A  day  or  so  later  there  really 
was  an  impromptu  shower,  Ada. 
courthouse  reporter,  rushing  in 
to  make  a  deadline  and  finding 
her  desk  stacked  with  bottles, 
rags,  bones,  old  vegetables,  out- 
of-date  magazines,  broken  bed 
light,  battered  toys,  and  high- 
top,  button  shoes.  But  nothing 
suitable  to  pass  on  to  the  little 
girls  for  whom  she  had  re¬ 
quested  old  keys  and  pretty  pic¬ 
tures! 

■ 

Limits  Overseas  Paper 

Because  of  the  success  of  its 
new  overseas  edition,  known  as 
“G.I.Extra,”  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  exclusively  for  men  in 
the  military  service,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  has  been  obliged 
to  deny  all  requests  for  copies 
over  the  counters  in  sales  to  ser¬ 
vicemen’s  families.  In  a  notice 
to  the  public,  carried  in  2-col¬ 
umn  boxes  in  all  editions  of  the 
Record,  the  management  states 
hereafter  it  can  honor  only  mail 
orders,  and  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  only  as  long  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  fill  them,  the  paper 
shortage  “freezing”  this  wartime 
special  circulation. 


Ex-Newsmen  Train  I 
pro's  at  Army  Cconp  1 

An  intensive  course  in  Ahmi 
public  relations  work,  darinS 
to  give  civilian  and  military^ 
sonnel  engaged  in  military  n||^ 
licity  a  more  professional  ap. 
proach  to  their  jobs,  hai  ben 
devised  by  the  public  relation 
office  at  Key  Field,  Miss. 

The  course  of  instruetin 
which  is  given  one  hour  diib 
over  a  ten-day  period,  is  ctp. 
ducted  by  Sgt.  Manny  Gilbni 
ex-New  York  Times  cormiig^ 
dent  and  former  member  of% 
New  York  University  publick 
staff.  ij 

The  lectures  deal  with  nnn 
and  feature  writing,  relational 
of  the  publicist  to  the  pi^| 
methods  of  maintaining  good  ttl 
lations  with  the  surrounding 
communities,  handling  airenf 
accident  stories,  photographic 
aspects  of  publicity  work,  and 
other  phases  of  public  relatiou 
work  directly  related  to  thdr 
jobs.  The  lecture  on  photog¬ 
raphy  is  given  by  the  assistant 
base  public  relations  officer, 
Capt.  Jess  M.  Laughlin,  an  ex- 
free  lance  cameraman  and  fo^ 
mer  advertising  executive  of 
the  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co. 

’The  purpose  of  the  course,  ae 
cording  to  Major  Ben  A.  Bentley, 
the  base  public  relations  officer, 
is  to  provide  on  the  job  trainlgb 
for  personnel  now  engaged  la 
public  relations  work  at  Kar 
Field;  to  maintain  the  harmo# 
ous  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  local  press  and  thii 
Army  officials;  and  to  proTi% 
the  military  publicists  with  u 
more  professional  approach  (■ 
their  jobs.  J 

Post  Plans  Survey  1 

Because  of  the  success  of  kl 
year’s  survey  of  9,422  ac^l 
shoppers  in  the  New  York  tagfl 
ket,  the  New  York  Post  has  cm 
tracted  with  Fact  Finders,  w 
search  organization,  to  reiNV 
the  survey  this  year,  expandll|f 
it  to  include  12,000  interviewt 
and  adding  a  question  regardiui 
post-war  purchasing.  ’The  sur 
vey  will  be  made  on  the  same 
days  as  last  year  with  new 
stores  added  and  different  store 
groups  covered  in  September, 
October  and  November.  Create 
simplification  of  the  results  will 
be  aimed  at,  according  to  El- 
bridge  Foskett,  Post  advertising 
promotion  manager. 
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CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 

FROM  '^FLYING  JEEPS''  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF  THE  AIR 


No  spot  on  earth  Js  more  than  60  hours’ 
flying  time  from  your  local  airport 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  CORPORATION  has  thir¬ 
teen  divisions,  located  as  follows: 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  Vultee  Field, 
Calif.;  Fairfield,  C^lif .;  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  New  Orleans, 


La.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisvill 
Ky.;  Wayne,  Mich.;  Dearborn,  Micl 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 
and  Miami,  Fla. 

Member,  Aircraft  War  Produ 
tion  Cotatdl. 


I  Since  the  start  of  the  war,  thousands 
I  of  wounded  Americans  have  been  evac- 
I  jted  from  battle  zones  by  air.  Said  the  Air 
'^r^eon  General’s  report:  “The  record  places 
air  evacuation  in  a  group  with  the  sulfa  drugs 
and  blood  plasma  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
lifettvers  of  modem  military  medicine.” 


2  In  long-range  planes  such  as  the  Lib- 
•  erator  Express,  which  are  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  flying  ambulances,  no  wounded 
American  fighter  is  more  than  60  hours’  flying 
time  from  the  finest  hospital  and  medical  care 
in  the  United  States. 


9  As  the  hospital  plane  streaks  acroi 
the  ocean,  a  flight  nurse  gives  somi 
body’s  blood— perhaps  yours— to  this  woundej 
soldier,  who  might  otherwise  never  get  hoi 
for  the  special  care  that  will  restore  him 
health. 


A  From  many  a  remote  combat  zone, 

'Tt  particularly  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the 
Bunna  theater  of  operations,  the  ambulance 
plane  is  the  only  means  of  getting  casualties 
back  to  base  hospitals. 


5*  The  ambulance,  hospital  train,  and 

t  hospital  ship  still  transport  most  of  our 
war  casualties,  today  as  in  the  last  war.  But 
many  a  time  when  minutes  can  save  a  life,  the 
4-mile-a-minute  speed  of  the  flying  ambulance 
does  exactly  that! 


^  Today  the  truck,  the  train,  the  ship,  ai 
Cr  t  the  plane  are  teaming  up  together  to 
the  war.  It  will  be  their  task,  too,  to  help 
build  the  peacetime  world.  But  the  plane  wj 
have  a  dual  role  to  fulfill:  a  permanent  po: 
war  Air  Force  can  well  become  the  evt 
watchful  guardian  of  the  peace  we  shall  ha' 
won  so  dearly. 
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Mimeo  Sheets  Get 
The  News  to  G.I.  Joe 

By  Lt  Comdr.  J.  E.  Shcmer,  USCGR 


THEY  COVER  THE  WAR 

SIX  WOMEN  war  correapondenU  are  ahown  oa  they  atopped  at  a 
U.  S.  Field  Hoapitol  for  chow  ahortly  alter  their  arrival  in  France. 
Left  to  right,  they  ore:  Ruth  Cowan.  Aaaociated  Preaa;  Sonia  Tomara. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Roaette  Hargrove.  NEA  Service:  Bettf 
Knox.  London  Evening  Standard:  Iria  Carpenter.  London  Daily  Harold. 
Boaton  Globe,  and  BBC:  and  Erika  Mann.  Liberty  Magoxine. 


• 

THE  AUTHOR  of  this  article  ia 
on  ex-newspaperman  now 
on  active  duty  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  Before  entering  service 
he  was  waterfront  and  special 
features  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

• 

THE  LADS  sweating  it  out  back  ^ 
home  at  the  copy  desk  and  in' 
the  city  room  generaliy  iook 
upon  war  news  as  something  the 
press  associations,  correspond¬ 
ents  and  various  trained  seals 
send  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  When  they  speak  of  serv¬ 
ice  publications,  the  only  one 
they  are  apt  to  know  is  the 
biggest  and  best  known,  Yank, 
with  its  pictures  and  well- 
edited  and  well-written  stories. 

But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  news,  which  shows  that 
many  of  the  8,000  newspaper 
employes  who  have  gone  to  war 
and  scads  of  would-be  reporters, 
are  busy  tracking  down  and 
presenting  news  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  their  brothers  in  arms. 
As  certainly  as  it  rains  most 
every  day  here  in  New  Guinea, 
the  tiny  news-sheets  are  sure  to 
produce  some  future  city  hall, 
police,  general,  sports  and 
special  feature  reporters. 

Lik*  Local  Stuff 
To  be  sure,  most  of  the  sheets 
are  hardly  more  than  one  and 
two-page  mimeographed  sum¬ 
maries  of  radio  news,  but  the 
wily  hand  of  experience  shows 
up  now  and  again.  Some  editors 
insist  upon  tossing  out  virtually 
all  the  radio  news,  with  perhaps 
a  few  lines  on  new  invasions 
and  major  victories.  They  like 
“local”  stuff. 

Both  officers  and  men  may 
contribute  items  and  verse.  The 
latter  is  mostly  doggerel  con¬ 
fined  to  semi-profane  observa¬ 
tions  regarding  the  ship  or 
station.  Half  the  men  on  the 
ship  copy  the  decent  ones,  and 
wiffi  a  “to  hell  with  copyright” 
send  them  on  home  as  their  own. 
A  fairly  good  serious  piece  crops 
up  now  and  then,  too. 

The  chaplain,  of  course,  gets 
in  his  two  bits  worth  in  every 
issue,  be  it  daily  or  weekly — or, 
as  sometimes  happens — when  the 
press  of  killing  Japs  or  Germans 
is  not  too  great.  These  articles 
may  range  from  the  wages  of  sin 
in  port  to  the  doings  of  the 
Manam  natives. 

The  best  radiomen  get  on  a 
news  circuit  for  30  to  45  minutes 
each  evening.  Often  the  news  is 
rewritten  for  greater  clarity — 
and  now  and  then  there  are 
spellings  of  place  names  tluit 
would  make  an  old-time  copy¬ 
editor’s  ulcers  turn  to  vinegar. 
But  some  places  and  ships  must 
forego  radio,  such  as  a  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  which  had  a  paper 
named  euphemistically,  the  Daily 


Wiper.  This  paper,  like  all 
those  put  out  by  ships  in  battle 
areas,  does  not  use  the  name 
of  the  ship  on  its  masthead  or 
anywhere  in  its  columns.  More 
than  likely  they’ll  have  a  nick¬ 
name,  such  as  the  USS  Catnip, 
the  USCG  Gutty  Helen,  the 
Stevie  Seabee  or  Charley  George. 

In  one  instance,  reporting  on 
a  softball  game  which  took  place 
at  midnight  under  the  Arctic 
sun,  the  Daily  Wiper  handled 
the  affair  with  more  freedom 
than  sports  writers  anywhere 
else  ever  had: 

“Sitting  in  the  Ice  Bowl  under 
a  blazing  sky,  200,000  baseball 
fans,  including  Coast  Guards¬ 
men  who  are  wondering  what 
the  hell  coast  they  are  supposed 
to  be  guarding,  witness^  a 
championship  softball  game  yes¬ 
terday  between  the  crews  of  the 
Never-At-Home  and  the  Green¬ 
land  Green  Legs. 

‘"rhe  score  was  11  to  2  in 
favor  of  the  Greenland  Green 
Legs. 

“The  fans  found  the  decision 
highly  unfavorable.  Even  the 
Greenlanders  ( never  call  a 
Greenlander  an  Eskimo)  got 
weary  and  would  have  left  if 
cokes  had  not  been  served.  ’The 
seals,  which  made  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  attendance  agreed 
something  was  fishy. 

“A  collection  is  to  be  taken 
up  for  Dan  Murray,  who  was 
the  umpire.  The  fact  that  Mur¬ 
ray  came  not  from  our  ship  but 
from  the  opposition’s  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
final  results.  The  collection  is 
to  be  used  to  get  Murray  an  eye 
operation  so  he  can  regain  his 
sight.  .  . 

Headlines  often  turn  out  to  be 
a  little  on  the  giddy  side,  such 
as  might  be  turned  out  by  a 
cub  on  copy  desk  who  thinks 
everything  should  have  a  funny 
heading.  You  know.  “BLOPPO!” 
Heading  a  piece  about  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  had  been  butted  in 
the  gluteous  maximus  by  a  goat, 
was  this  gem: 

HE  FORGOT  TO  SEE 
’THE  EWE  TURN. 

’The  popularity  of  this  paper 
and  many  others  is  prov^  by 
the  fact  that  the  men  line  up 
in  front  of  the  office  and  refuse 
to  pass  on  down  the  passageway 
until  they  get  a  copy.  Often  this 
traffic  jam  is  dispensed  with  by 
having  copies — about  one  to  each 
ten  men — sent  to  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  ship.  And  if  some¬ 
one  is  missed,  officers  or  men, 
there  are  complaints  just  as 
searing  as  those  reaching  circu¬ 
lation  managers  on  U.  S.  dailies. 

Some  skippers  are  wise  enough 
to  use  the  papers  for  passing 
orders  and  to  present  educational 
articles.  Much  of  the  work  of 
getting  across  to  the  men  the 
need  of  plane  and  ship  recog¬ 
nition  was  handled  through  the 
papers  on  some  craft.  Others 
let  the  staff  try  all  sorts  of  nov¬ 


elties.  One  such  was  pulled  by 
the  Kodiak  Bear,  an  Army  pub¬ 
lication  in  Alaska  of  actual  news¬ 
paper  size  and  print.  One  issue 
was  larded  with  bear  grease  so 
lads  could  send  them  home  and 
give  the  folks  a  “smell  of  what 
this  place  is  like.”  What’s  more, 
the  smell  stayed  in  the  paper  for 
weeks. 

A  sheet  called  the  Gag  might 
be  considered  a  typical  example. 
It  is  published  by  a  Seabee  out¬ 
fit  several  hundred  miles  from 
here,  and  is  surrounded  by  such 
Army  contemporaries  as  Hell’s 
Herald,  the  Ramp  Reporter,  the 
Alamo  Sentinel,  and  the  World’s 
You-Know-What  (“if  the  earth 
needed  an  enema  this  is  where 
they’d  perform  the  operation”). 
Also  there  is  one  called  the 
Foxhole  Observer,  which  prints 
a  platform  headed  by,  “All  fox¬ 
holes  should  be  turned  back  to 
the  foxes.” 

Situated  in  a  base  at  least  six 
months  old,  the  Gag  flourishes 
with  half  a  shack  to  itself  and 
the  use  of  one  jeep  to  gather 
and  distribute  the  news.  It 
prints  850  copies  daily  for  the 
27,000  men  in  the  area. 

James  Johnson,  of  Tryon,  N.  C., 
who  had  the  Tryon  Daily 
Bulletin,  which  was  touted  as 
the  World’s  Smallest  Daily 
Newspaper,  is  editor.  (Jeorge 
Arthur,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who 
worked  on  the  Berkshire  ( Mass. ) 
Eagle,  is  the  managing  editor. 
Aza  Stanton  is  cartoonist. 

The  office  presents  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  makes  a  homesick 
newsman  all  the  more  homesick. 
Blank  paper  ( tough  as  the  devil 
to  get,  just  as  it  is  at  home)  is 
stacked  in  the  corner.  ’The 
mimeograph  has  a  table  to  itself, 
and  sketches,  mastheads,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  such  as  church,  con¬ 
tests,  world  news,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  movie  schedules,  are 
kept  in  a  drawer  nearby. 

’The  plant  has  one  typewriter, 
desks  of  semi-finished  coconut 
and  mahogany  from  the  very 
timber  copse  it  lies  in,  maps, 
and  an  item  which  all  good 
newspapers  might  happily  copy. 
In  the  center  of  the  news  office 
is  a  table  holding  a  coffee  pot. 


with  cream  and  sugar  beside  it, 
and  coffee  is  always  kept  hot 

They  have  ads,  too,  but  the 
price  would  make  many  a  pub¬ 
lisher  swoon  on  his  eight-ineli. 
thick  carpets.  ’The  ads  are  free. 
The  only  ads  which  cannot  be 
run  are  those  offering  sosor 
thing  for  sale.  The  C.O.  halt#! 
that  when  it  was  discovered  that 
missing  articles  were  being  sold 
through  the  paper. 

Editorially,  the  biggest  cam*, 
paign  the  Gag  has  concensi 
atabrin,  the  malaria  check, 
Every  edition  carries  some  plag 
which  urges  the  men  to  take  it 
six  out  of  seven  days.  “If  yoi 
want  to  be  a  superman  when  yoe 
go  back  home,  take  yo« 
atabrin.”  Stanton,  who  hu  a 
good  hand  for  a  succulent  feiar 
inine  form,  often  draws  a  pin-up 
girl  with  the  notation  somethiagl 
like  this:  “I’m  waiting  for  yoo, 
big  boy;  take  your  atabrin  le- 
when  you  come  home  you’ll  be 
healthy  for  me.” 

Publishers  have  no  need  for 
alarm  that  millions  of  men  away 
from  fast  news  service  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  will  na 
longer  find  a  daily  newspaper  a 
necessity.  On  the  contrary,  tba 
men  of  the  Fourth  Estate  who 
are  in  the  service,  are  making 
more  and  more  readers  for  dayi 
of  peace. 
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Navigators  of  the  New  Horizons 


Oceans  provide  no  barrier  and  distance  fails  to  hamper  the  mind  of  the  true  navigator.  By 
sea  or  by  sky,  he  is  the  joiner  of  the  near  and  far,  the  trusted  guide  of  travelers  in  track* 
less  space.  Since  the  days  of  sail,  Matson  has  followed  the  navigator’s  calling,  beating  the 
ocean  track  that  has  joined  Islands  and  Mainland  in  closer  understanding.  When  war  has 
been  swept  from  this  world,  Matson  will  return  to  its  peacetime  task  of  escorting  friends 
to  pleasant,  frur-away  places.  Hawaii  and  the  fascinating  region  which  centers  about  it 
will  be  brought  within  reach  by  the  most  modem  modes  of  transpottation  known  to  man. 


Knows  TKt  KACIPie 

Matson  lines  to  Hawaii  and  the  south  pacific 


FIJI  •  NEW  ZEALAND 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

Sees  Threat  in 
Sponsored  Features 

To  Editor  4  Publisher: 

The  proposal  that  newspapers 
should  accept  sponsors  for  their 
columnists  and  other  features  is 
the  most  disheartening  threat  to 
the  influence  of  the  press  and  to 
the  cause  of  advertising  itself 
which  has  appeared  in  years. 

It  is  a  hark  back  to  the 
days  when  advertisements  were 
mingled  with  independent  read* 
ing  matter.  The  correction  of 
that  early  handicap  to  the 
growth  of  and  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
foresight  and  firm  sUnd  of  the 
publishers  themselves.  No  one 
thing  has  helped  more  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  belief  in  advertising  as 
a  legitimate  and  effective  eco¬ 
nomic  tool  than  that  pioneer 
decision  to  distinctly  separate 
the  paid-for  messages  from  the 
free  and  independent  utterances 
of  the  paper  itself. 

The  substantial  advertisers — 
the  foresighted  ones — accepted 
the  decision  readily.  They  saw 
in  it  a  challenge  to  make  good 
on  their  own.  They  accepted 
the  challenge  and  advertising 
has  made  good. 

Dangers  oi  Radio  Plugs 

Obviously,  the  entry  of  radio 
as  an  advertising  medium  has 
made  a  breach  in  the  principle 
and  advertisers  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  more 
foresighted  advertisers  have 
themselves  declined  to  depart 
any  farther  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  principle  than  the  new 
situation  forced  upon  them. 
They  have  made  as  distinct  a 
separation  of  commercial  from 
program  as  the  circumstances 
permit.  Others  have  not  seen 
the  danger  and  have  gone  the 
limit  in  mixing  up  their  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  entertainment. 
It  is  the  big  threat  to  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  radio  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

If  advertising  is  to  be  allowed 
at  all  on  the  air  it  must,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  in 
close  proximity  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  offered.  Listeners  accept 
the  situation  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  resignation,  according 
to  their  individual  natures  and 
the  varying  degrees  of  good 
sense  shown  by  the  advertisers 
in  taking  advantage  of  their 
helplessness.  The  attitude  of 
listeners  ranges  from  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  an  interesting  commer¬ 
cial,  presented  in  a  sensible 
manner,  through  a  fairly  good- 
natured  tolerance,  to  irritated 
resentment,  the  latter  mood  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  twist  of  the  button 
when  the  commercial  begins. 

The  biggest  resentment  comes 
when  the  commercial  is  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  news  analyst,  actor, 
or  other  individual  whose  place 
on  the  program  is  due  to  his 
eminence  in  his  own  particular 
field.  When  such  a  person  stoops 
to  plugging  a  product  which  he 
knows  nothing  about  except 
what  is  written  on  his  script  he 
loses  something  of  his  own  repu- 
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tation  and  the  sponsor  loses 
through  the  resentment.  This  is 
a  phase  which  the  best  radio 
advertisers  have  recognized.  All 
credit  to  them  for  their  good 
judgment.  ( Incidentally,  hats 
off  to  those  news  analysts  and 
eminent  personalities  in  other 
fields  who  have  persisted  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  deliver  commercials.) 

The  point  of  this  reference  to 
radio  is  that  the  real  need  is  a 
lift  in  the  standards  of  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  not  a  slump  in  the 
sound  and  accepted  standards 
so  long  upheld  by  the  printed 
media. 

Threat  to  All  Ads 

There  is  a  constant,  lurking 
threat  to  all  advertising  in  the 
hostile  attitude  of  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
serious  as  yet  because  the  antis 
have  based  their  opposition 
mainly  upon  the  premise  that 
advertising  is  an  economic  waste. 
This  can  be  and  has  been  ably 
answered  and  mass  opposition 
has  not  been  aroused.  But  an 
emotional  resentment  cannot  be 
so  easily  combatted.  That  an 
emotional  resentment  already 
exists  against  radio  advertising 
which  does  not  exist  against  ad¬ 
vertising  in  printed  m^ia  there 
is  no  doubt.  Are  publishers,  or 
their  advertising  departments, 
so  scared  of  radio  competition 
that  they  are  ready  to  strike 
their  colors  and  abandon  the 
principles  which  they  themselves 
established  as  a  well  considered 
step  in  placing  advertising  on  a 
firm  basis?  If  so,  the  only  hope 
is  that  the  serious  thinkers 
among  advertisers  will  take 
matters  in  their  own  hands  and 
combat  the  dangerous  proposal. 

The  advocates  of  this  back¬ 
track  proposal  seem  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  relationship  between  a  news¬ 
paper  and  its  readers  is  wholly 
different  from  the  relationship 
between  a  radio  station  or  net¬ 
work  and  its  random  public. 
The  newspaper  has  a  personality. 
It  stands  for  something  in  the 
community.  The  citizen  makes 
his  choice  and  pays  his  money 
to  back  his  choice.  The  news¬ 
paper  makes  an  impact  on  the 
life  of  the  community.  Has  the  ad 
department  forgotten  that  fact? 

When  a  newspaper  runs  a 
feature  its  readers  know  that  it 
has  been  carefully  selected;  the 
publisher  has  paid  out  his  good 
money  for  it  because  his  editor 
believes  that  it  will  prove  of 
interest  or  benefit  to  the  paying 
readers.  If  the  newspaper 
should  now  turn  to  publishing 
sponsored  features,  turning  over 
its  precious  space  to  features, 
not  of  its  own  editorial  selection 
but  of  an  outsider’s  choice,  it 
will  lose  the  prestige  with  its 
readers  which  its  past  editorial 
policy  has  built. 

O.  C.  Harn, 

Hollywood,  Cal. 


Outdoor  Writers 

Kendrick  Kimball,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  Lansing  bureau,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Michigan  Outdoor 
Writers  Assn.,  has  announced 
that  the  association’s  fall  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  Mackinac  Is¬ 
land  in  September. 


$1,000,000  Ad  Fund 
Is  Sought  ior  Peanuts 

The  National  Peanut  Council 
has  called  upon  peanut  shellers. 
crushers,  peanut  butter  manu¬ 
facturers,  confectioners,  salters 
and  growers  to  raise  $1,000,000 
for  advertising  peanuts  and  pea¬ 
nut  products  during  the  next 
three  years.  Under  the  pro¬ 
gram,  as  explained  by  Miss 
Modane  Marchbanks,  secretary 
of  the  council,  $35,000  would  be 
used  annually  on  a  research  pro¬ 
gram,  $35,000  for  publicity  and 
^30,000  for  advertising. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  Au¬ 
burn,  Ala.,  the  council  asked 
heads  of  various  agricultural 
agencies  of  the  peanut  growing 
areas  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Flor¬ 
ida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  to  endorse  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  committee  composed  of 
the  president  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  director  of  extension 
and  the  president  of  the  Georgia- 
Florida-Alabama  and  the  Caro- 
lina-Virginia  Peanut  Association 
was  named  with  H.  L.  Wingate, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  as  chairman. 
This  committee  will  meet  soon 
in  Atlanta  to  study  the  plan  and 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  agri¬ 
cultural  agencies  and  farmers 
will  participate. 

Tribute  to  J.  W.  Dafoe 

Winnipeg,  Aug.  5  —  Prelimi¬ 
nary  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  foundation  as  a  tribute  to 
the  late  John  W.  Dafoe,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  and  an  authority  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  J.  W.  Dafoe  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation,  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  delivery  of  J.  W.  Dafoe  me¬ 
morial  lectures,  and  for  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  traveling  fellowships. 
■ 

Berryman  Named 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — Clifford 
K.  Berryman,  Washington  Star 
political  cartoonist  and  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in 
the  field  of  cartooning,  has  been 
invited  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  submit  a  series  of  orig¬ 
inals  for  permanent  display  in 
the  Cabinet  of  American  Illus¬ 
trations.  Mr.  Berryman,  75 
years  old,  has  been  a  newspaper 
cartoonist  for  53  years. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


IDITOR  ft  P 


Honor  Chos.  Wheriar 

Charles  N.  Wheeler,  70-ye«r- 
old  veteran  political  editw  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  wss 
honored  at  a  dinner,  Aug.  (, 
given  by  editors  and  reporter!  of 
five  Chicago  newspapen,  t®. 
gether  with  other  workii^  prtu 
colleagues  and  Chicago  pttn 
veterans.  The  only  “outeWen" 
invited  to  attend  the  “birthday 
party”  dinner  at  the  Palmer 
House  were  Gov.  Dwight  Green 
of  Illinois  and  Mayor  Edward 
Kelly  of  Chicago.  A  skit,  re¬ 
viewing  several  political  cam¬ 
paigns  covered  by  Mr.  vhieeler 
highlighted  the  program.  Mil- 
burn  P.  Akers,  Chicago  Sun  po¬ 
litical  editor,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  assisted 
by  James  Doherty.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  John  Dreiske,  Chicago 
Times;  A.  L.  Sloan.  Chicago 
Herald- American,  and  Everett 
Norlander,  Daily  News. 

(Advwtlwfmtiit) 

SOLICITATION  OF 
OFFERS  FOR  STOCK 

Written  cash  offers  for  the 
purchase  from  the  undersigned. 
Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Agnes 
Reid  Tammen,  Deceased.  Denver, 
Colorado,  of  a  block  of  300 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  no 
par  value  of  The  Post  Printtog 
and  Publishing  Comply,  a 
Colorado  corporation  ( being  su¬ 
per  cent  of  the  authorized  and 
outstanding  stock  of  said  com¬ 
pany)  publisher  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  THE  DENVER  POST,  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  are  hereby 
solicited.  Upon  written  request 
to  the  undersigned  at  1544 
Champa  Street,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  further  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  in  printed  form,  will  be 
supplied  to  bona  fide  prospective 
bidders.  Cash  offers  for  the 
stock,  in  writing,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  undersigned  at  the 
above  mentioned  address  before 
12  o’clock  noon  September  15, 
1944.  Offers  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  good  faith  deposit 
upon  conditions  specified  in 
printed  information  mentioned, 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
offer  made.  The  •  Trustees  re¬ 
serve  the  right  until  12  o’clock 
noon  September  18,  1944,  to  con¬ 
sider  all  offers,  and  to  accept  any 
offer,  or  to  reject  any  and  all 
offers.  If  any  offer  is  accepted, 
the  Trustees  will  notify  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder,  and  require  that 
full  cash  payment  be  made  to 
them  at  1544  Champa  Stgeet. 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  or  before 
12  o’clock  noon  September  22. 
1944,  at  which  time  and  place  the 
shares  will  be  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  or  his  authorize 
agent.  The  bids  and  price  paid 
must  be  net  to  the  undersigned, 
who  assume  no  responsibility  for 
and  will  not  pay  any  brokerM* 
fees  or  commissions  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  Neither  The  Post 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  nor  any  of  its  officers  or 
directors,  or  other  stockhold^ 
individually,  have  any  interest 
in  the  above  mentioned  shares, 
or  are  participants  in  the  prO" 
posed  sale  thereof. 

SADIE  SCHULTZ, 

ERNEST  RAY  CAMPBELL. 

Trustees  under  the  Will  of 

Agnes  Reid  Tammen,  Deceas^ 
1544  Champa  St.,  Denver.  ColO; 
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Milestone  in  Metallurgy 


In  2,000  B.C.,  man  alloyed  copper 
with  tin  to  make  bronze. 

In  the  14th  century,  craftsmen  fused 
iron  with  carbon  to  make  steel. 

In  the  19th  century,  man  first  suc¬ 
cessfully  welded  one  ferrous  metal  to 
another. 

Today,  as  result  of  Fairchild  en¬ 
gineering  and  research,  man  can  notv 
join  aluminum  to  steel! 

Tlirough  its  application  to  aircraft  en¬ 
gines —  the  chemical  bonding  of  alumi¬ 
num  to  cylinder  barrels — Fairchild 
engineers  have  been  able  to  achieve 
far  more  rapid  dissipation  of  heat — 
greater  development  of  horsepower 
without  increasing  piston  displacement. 
The  Al-Fin  cylinder  is  being  used  ex- 

dl^AIRCHILD 


clusively  on  all  higher-power  Ranger 
engines. 

The  futme  of  the  Al-Fin  principle 
in  aviation  and  other  heavy-duty  in¬ 
dustries  is  assured. 

It  also  has  wide  possibilities  in  the 
consumer  field — refrigerators  and  radio 
tubes,  motorcycles,  family  planes  and 
autos.  In  appliances  for  home,  office, 
factory  and  farm,  the  Al-Fin  process 
can  effect  decided  improvements. 

Listed  here  are  a  few  of  the  possible 
additional  applications  of  the  Al-Fin 
Process. 

As  you  consider  their  magnitude 
consider  what  makes  them  possible — 
the  research  and  engineering  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  credo  is  "The  Touch 
of  Tomorrow  in  the  Planes  of  Today.”  _ 

BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 


The  Future  of  Al-Fin 

Bearings  •  Cylinders 

Pistons  •  Brakes 

Radiators  •  Refrigerators 
Compressors 

Fire  pumps  •  Motorcycles 
Auxiliary  power  plants 

and  many  others 


BonQ«r  Aircraft  EnginM  Division,  Forisingdale,  L  L  •  Foirchild  Aircrofl  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md, ...  Burliitgtoo,  N.  C.  *•  DuroaraW  DIvWon,  Near  York,  N.  Y. 

Subsidloryi  Al-Fin  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  •  Alfilioledi  Strotos  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bonds  Still  Top  War 
Ad  Themes  in  Press 

OF  ALL  the  war  advertising  ed  by  newspapers  in  a  month 
themes  War  Bonds  continue  to  when  the  report  showed  no  gov- 
receive  the  largest  share  of  at*  emment  expenditure  for  the 
tention  in  newspapers  from  the  purpose. 

|>oint  of  view  of  linage,  accord-  One  month’s  additional  ex- 
ing  to  the  r^mrt  for  May  pre-  penditrires  made  no  difference  in 
pared  by  the  Advertising  ^eck*  the  rank  to  date  of  the  four  top 
ing  Bureau,  and  released  this  themes  with  the  ten  months’ 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  totals  showing  War  Bonds, 
ing.  American  Newspaper  Pub-  "Don’t  Telephone,  Red  Cross 


Ushers  Association. 


Waste  Paper  Salvage,  respective- 


The  check  of  advertising  col-  ly  in  the  first  to  fourth  places, 
umns  in  daily  and  Simday  news-  As  usual  no  paid  and  donated 
papers  shows  that  for  May  news-  breakdown  is  available  for  War 
paper  advertising  spent  a  total  Bond  advertising,  but  of  the  re- 
of  $2,379,322  on  39  different  war  maining  $1,917,113  spent  in  May, 
projecti,  bringing  the  total  for  $1,719,268  was  paid  advertising 
the  ten  months  covered  so  far  and  $197,845  donated  by  news- 
to  $47,287,107.  War  Bonds  ac-  papers.  Of  the  paid,  $1,157,255 
counted  for  $462,209  or  19.4%  was  contributed  by  national  ad- 
of  the  month’s  figure,  though  be-  vertisers,  $560,019  by  local  and 
cause  of  the  Treasury’s  wish  to  $1,994  by  the  government  for 
credit  all  bond  advertising  from  Merchant  Marine  recruiting. 


May  28  to  July  8  to  the  Fifth 
War  Loan,  such  ads  appearing 


A  similar  breakdown  for  the 
ten-month  perickl  shows  that,  ex- 


Irom  May  28  on  were  not  in-  elusive  of  War  Bond,  $26,637,823 


eluded. 

Fat  Salvage 


was  paid  advertising  and  $1,950,- 
retained  the  900  donated  by  newspapers.  Of 


second  place  it  reached  in  April,  the  paid  total,  $14,730,756  was 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  by  national  advertisers,  $10,- 
reports  were  started.  Armed  421,148  by  local  and  $1,476,919 
Services  Recruiting  rose  to  the  by  the  Government,  all  for  re¬ 


number  three  spot.  All  adver-  cruiti 
tising  for  the  latter  was  con-  lln 
tributed  by  advertisers  or  donat-  lows: 


cruiting. 

’The  detailed  breakdown  fol* 


—AUG.MAY— 


niitins — A 
I’t  Tdeiiho 


Waste  Paper  SalvaM  . 

Food  (Including  Crop  Corps  and 

Anti-Black  Market)  . 

Recruitini — War  Industry  . 

Blood  Donation  . 

Tire  and  Car  Conservation  . 

V-Mail  . 

Multiple  Projects  . 

Anti-Inflation  . 

Don't  Travel  . 

Absenteeism  . 

Soap  Conservation . 

Armed  Force  Morale  . 

Buy  Your  Coal  Now . 

Civilian  Morale  . 

Red  Cross  . 

Casoline  Conservation . 

Noa-J>iscrimination  . 

Rumor  Prevention  . 

Appliance  Conservation  . 

National  War  Fund  . 

Tin  Can  Salvage  . 

Home  Up-Keep  . 

Light  and  Power  Conservation  . 

Sc^p  Metal  Salvage . 

■••Merchant  Marine — Recruiting  . 

Home  Accident  Prevention . 

Civilian  Defense  . 

Forest  Fire  Prevention  . 

Aircraft  Warning  Service  . 

Christmas  Mailing  . 

Fbonorraph  Record  Salvage  . 

Shop  Early . 

Stoddng  Salvage  . 

••U.S.  Army — Recruiting  (WAC)  —  . 
♦•U.S.  Army  "  (Except  WAC) 
Miscellaneous  (Including  Bottle  Salvage 
and  Share  Your  Home)  . 


Total  . $2,379,322.70 


Ixpmditurf 

Rank 

Expenditure  Rank 

462.208  88 

1 

$18,698,783.96 

1 

266,136.15 

2 

1,655,042.13 

6 

246.119.51 

3 

1,528,908.85 

8 

233.789.15 

4 

4,050,041.52 

2 

232,711.78 

5 

2,225,175.12 

4 

153,115.30 

6 

1.586.133.61 

7 

85.882.72 

7 

1,079,755  04 

11 

82,580.47 

8 

991.815.02 

12 

80,051.86 

9 

579.902.75 

17 

70,859.32 

10 

259.263.34 

22 

61.037.90 

11 

612,141.39 

16 

60.579.20 

12 

1,287,875.61 

10 

53,717.93 

13 

982.294.88 

13 

40,101.60 

14 

202.599.74 

24 

38,820.53 

15 

192.964.73 

25, 

35.606.06 

16 

542.892  63 

19 

33,944.19 

17 

635.362.77 

15 

31,751.02 

18 

1.501.345.37 

9 

23.278.78 

19 

2.841,267.73 

3 

14.817.67 

20 

14.817.67 

36 

14,062.02 

21 

156,372.58 

26 

12,477.15 

22 

115,990.28 

27 

12,102.02 

23 

338,858.45 

21 

7,704.76 

24 

1,670.550.21 

5 

5,526.15 

25 

81,636  59 

31 

4,868.64 

26 

11,532.29 

37 

4,116.63 

27 

534.682.40 

20 

3,291.82 

28 

96.573.71 

29 

1,994.00 

29 

83,419.00 

30 

1,916.88 

30 

35,777.21 

34 

1,811.04 

31 

237,624.24 

23 

1,207.71 

32 

19,356.33 

35 

— 

— 

69.869.17 

32 

— 

62,772.78 

33 

_ 

6.498.38 

38 

— 

— 

103,203  80 

28 

— 

— 

1.411.76 

39 

— 

— 

829.000.00 

14 

— 

— 

564,500.00 

18 

1,133.86 

- 

799,094.80 

- 

1,379,322.70 

$47,287,107.84 

•  Since  the  Treasury  wishes  to  credit  all  War  Bond  advertising  from  May  28 
to  July  8  to  the  Fifth  War  Loan,  the  above  figures  cover  the  period  of  May  1-27  only. 

••  Indicates  advertising  for  recruiting  paid  for  by  the  Government.  All  other 
projects  represent  money  spent  by  National  or  Local  advertisers  or  space  donated 
by  Newspapers. 

JULY  RADIO  LISTENING  DROPS  . 

’The  July  Daytime  Network  of  13.1  is  down  2.0  from  the  last 
Hooperatings  reported  recently  report,  and  down  0.4  from  a  year 
an  Average  Daytime  Program  ago.  Average  Available  Audience 
Rating  of  3.9,  down  0.4  from  the  is  69.2,  down  1.3  from  the  last  re¬ 
last  report,  and  down  0.8  from  a*  port,  and  down  2.0  from  a  year 
year  ago.  Average  Sets-In-Use  ago. 


Kintner  Leaves  Army# 
loins  Blue  Networic 

WASHDroTON,  Aug.  7 — Robert 
E.  Kintner,  former  Washington 
newspaper  columnist  has  been 
given  a  medical  discharge  from 
the  U.  S.  Army  and,  effective 
Sept.  19,  will  become  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Blue  Network 
Co.  to  supervise  public  relations. 

Before  being  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  army,  Kintner 
was  associated  with  Joseph 
Alsop  in  producing  a  syndicated 
column.  When  Kintner  entered 
the  army,  Alsop  joined  the  navy. 
’Hie  former  had  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  be¬ 
fore  beiog  discharged. 

■ 

Cherry  Sister's 
Death  Recalls 
Libel  Decision 

Obituaries  recording  the  death 
this  week  of  Effle  Cherry,  last  of 
the  famous  Cherry  Sisters  whose 
vaudeville  act  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  described  as  “the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the 
American  stage,”  reminded  edi¬ 
tors  of  a  suit  by  the  sisters 
against  the  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Leader  in  1900  which  made 
American  Libel  law. 

“Cherry  V.  Des  Moines 
Leader,  114,  la.  298’’  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  name  of  the  action,  which 
is  cited  in  almost  every  textbook 
and  reference  on  libel  law,  and 
has  been  studied  by  college 
sophomores  in  journalism,  stu¬ 
dents  of  law,  and  newspaper¬ 
men,  almost  without  number. 

Right  of  newspapers  to  grossly 
exaggerate  and  even  ridicule  in 
commenting  unfavorably  upon 
public  performances  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  American  jurispru¬ 
dence,  apparently  for  aU  time  to 
come,  by  an  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1901  reviewing  a 
trial  court’s  finding  in  favor  of 
the  Leader. 

Paper  Criticises  Severely 

The  Leader  had  carried  the 
following  criticism  of  the  Cherry 

“Billy  Hamilton  of  the  Ode- 
bolt  Chronicle  gives  the  CHieriy 
Sisters  the  following  graphic 
write-up  on  their  late  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  town: 

“  ‘Efifie  is  an  old  jade  of  50 
summers,  Jessie  a  frisky  filly  of 
40,  and  Addie,  the  flower  of  the 
family,  a  capering  monstrosity 
of  35.  ’Their  long  skinny  arms, 
equipped  with  talons  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  swung  mechanically 
and  anon  waved  frantically  at 
the  suffering  audience.  ’The 
mouths  of  their  rancid  features 
opened  like  caverns,  and  sounds 
like  the  wailing  of  damned  souls 
issued  therefrom. 

“  ‘They  pranced  aroimd  the 
stage  with  a  motion  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  cross  between  the  dans 
du  ventre  and  a  fox  trot — 
strange  creatures  with  painted 
faces  and  hideous  mien.  Effle 
is  spavined,  Addie  is  stringhalt, 
and  Jessie,  the  only  one  who 
showed  her  stockings,  has  legs 
and  calves  as  classic  in  their  out¬ 
lines  as  the  curves  of  a  broom- 
handle.’ 

The  (x>urt  held  that  the  crit¬ 
icism  was  “published  of  and 


concerning  plaintiff  as  a  public 
performer.  .  .  .  One  wfao  ig,, 
upon  the  stage  to  exhibit  hln- 
s^  to  the  public  or  who  givu 
any  kind  of  performance  to 
which  the  public  la  Invlt^  mn 
be  freely  criticized.  He  m. 
even  be  held  up  to  ridicule. . 
Mere  exaggeration  or  even 
exaggeration  does  not  of  itwif 
make  the  comment  unfair.  . . 
Ridicule  is  often  the  strongs 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  writer;  and,  if  it  is  f^b 
used,  the  presumption  of  nuu., 
which  would  otherwise  arise  is 
rebutted.  .  .  .  Unless  this  be  true 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  nothing  more  thim  i 
name.’’ 

’Then  the  court  wrote  its  own 
dramatic  criticism  of  the  Oierr; 
Sisters’  act  for  the  legal  record 
“If  ever  there  was  a  case  ju^- 
ing  ridicule  and  sarcasm— aye 
even  gross  exaggeration— it  u 
the  one  now  before  us.” 

From  aU  this  it  mi^t  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Cherry  Sisten 
act  was  not  exactly  top  flight, 
and  obituaries  published  on  Effie 
Cherry’s  death  made  mention  ot 
that  fact. 

’“The  CHierry  Sisters  long  heU 
the  undisput^  title  of  worst 
Actresses  in  America,”  the  Nn 
York  Times  reported.  “But  to 
cause,  as  one  critic  put  it,  theii 
act  was  so  very  bad  it  was  good 
managers  paid  them  as  hi^  u 
$1,000  a  week  and  audiences 
came  not  to  toss  bouquets  at 
them  but  to  hail  them  with  cab 
bages  and  ripe  tomatoes.” 

■ 

Publishes  Magaxine 
For  Latin-Americons 

A  little  newspaper  woman 
with  a  big  idea  is  succeeding  in 
a  single-handed  venture  ior 
better  inter-American  relationi 

She  is  Lorraine  Williams  Gar 
rett,  who  tips  the  scales  at  it 
pounds  and  scarcely  tops  any¬ 
one  in  height  since  she  stops  a 
little  short  of  five  feet.  She  ii 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  AP  bureau. 

The  big  idea  with  which  sbe 
is  promoting  inter-Americai 
unity  is  a  magazine — Cameo- 
tor  people  who  read  English  a 
a  second  language  and  who  an 
interested  in  knowing  the 
American  republics.  It  is  Mb 
lished  at  her  home  in  MuSiiK 
S.  C. 
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litres 


^^HIS  country’s  mighty  wartime  production 
^  depends  largely  on  the  power  supplied  by 


instance,  have  come  record  amounts  of  the 
copper  that  adds  so  vitally  to  our  country’s  war- 
power.  Until  this  job  is  done,  copper  is  solely 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  our  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  Allies.  But  when  this  need 
is  filled  and  the  war  is  won  .  . . 


spinning  generators  —  electricity  that  is  car¬ 
ried  on  copper  through  a  nationwide  network 
of  wire  to  the  motors  and  machines  that  in 
times  of  peace  made  our  high  standards  of 
living  possible. 

Copper  and  copper  alloys  have  always  been 
metals  of  progress  —  and  American  industry 
has  borrowed  liberally  of  their  qualities  of 
conductivity,  strength,  workability,  freedom 
from  rust  and  resistance  to  corrosion. 

From  the  men  and  mines  of  Anaconda,  for 


)  WHIN  THi  RED  METAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

•  •  •  there  is  another  great  task  ahead 
J  Hg  I  for  copper  and  copper  alloys  in  the 
coming  days  of  peace.  There  will  be 
homes  to  be  built,  automobiles,  radios  and 
electrical  appliances  —  all  calling  for  the 
special  properties  of  copper  and  copper  alloys. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDU  come  MINING  COMPANY 


rat  AMUKAN  MASS  COMPANY 


CHIU  COPPM  COMPANY 


ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CASU  COMPANY 


GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAl  SMEITINO  AND  RERNING  COMPANY 
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Post-War  Surplus 
Sales  Need  Classified 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

DESPITE  governmental  warn¬ 
ings  as  to  the  danger  of  over¬ 
optimism  concerning  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war,  plans  are 
under  way  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities.  Under  date 
of  Aug.  2,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  issued  Sup¬ 
plementary  Order  No.  94  to  Part 
1305  —  Administration  entitled, 
“Sales  by  Government  Agencies 
and  Resales  by  Certain  Buyers.” 

Great  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  order  by  industry, 
dealers  and  consumers.  All 
classified  advertising  managers 
should  secure  a  copy  of  the  order 
in  view  of  the  price  control 
which  will  be  applicable  to  the 
sale  and  resale  of  many  com¬ 
modities  which  will  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  classified  columns. 

Although  the  order  becomes 
effective  as  of  Sept.  1,  its  use  by 
government  agencies  is  optional 
from  the  date  of  issue,  Aug.  2. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  statement  of  considerations 
involved  in  the  issuance  of  this 
order  which  has  been  filed'  with 
the  Division  of  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister.  Copies  of  the  latter  may 
be  obtained  from  the  OPA. 

When  the  war  approaches  a 
conclusion,  surplus  commodities 
will  enter  the  market  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities.  A  vast  amount 
of  this  merchandise  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  resale  through  the 
various  classifications  of  the 
classified  columns.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  this 
OPA  ruling  for  both  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  advertisers  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  readers. 

For  example,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  10.000  airplanes  which  have 
been  used  for  Army  training 
purposes  will  be  released  for 
sale  to  civilians.  To  date,  over 
a  million  men.  many  of  them 
aviators,  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  services.  Add  to 
this  picture  the  “loop-hole"  in 
the  existing  gasoline  rationing 
program  which  fails  to  limit  fuel 
consumption  for  civilian  avia¬ 
tion  and  here  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  classification  that,  in  time, 
might  possibly  rival  the  volume 
of  classified  automotive  linage, 
in  the  pre-war  days. 

Another  important  point  of 
application  of  this  new  OPA 
order  will  be  in  the  sale  of  gov¬ 
ernment  -  acquired  real  estate. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes  will  go  before  both 
houses  of  the  recently  convened 
Congress  this  week  to  request 
the  enactment  of  legislation  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  govern¬ 
mental  agency  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  holdings. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  the 
drafting  of  this  order,  the  OPA 
was  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
effecting  controls  for  both  the 
sale  and  resale  of  these  prop¬ 
erties.  Sections  of  the  order 


specifically  mention  transactions 
which  involve  realty  parcels. 

It  would  be  most  expedient, 
at  this  time,  for  publishers’  and 
newspaper  groups  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  formation  of 
this  newest  government  bureau 
and  the  application  of  the  new 
OPA  supplementary  order. 
There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  productiveness  of  classified 
advertising  can  and  should  be 
utilized  to  successfully  effect  the 
transfer  and  conversion  of  gov¬ 
ernment-held  properties  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  And,  too,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  law  makers 
and  Federal  representatives 
might  be  enlightened  on  the 
proper  and  timely  use  of  real 
estate  advertising  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  the  nation’s  press. 

It  has  been  proven,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  that  it  is  less  difficult 
to  include,  in  the  original  drafts 
of  rules,  regulations  and  direc¬ 
tives,  policies  for  the  inclusion 
of  classified  advertising  than  it 
is  to  effect  adjustments  at  the 
local  levels,  throughout  the 
country.  Classified  advertising 
will  be  needed  and  will  prove 
itself  as  forceful  a  facility  in  the 
controlled,  orderly  transfer  of 
wartime  real  estate  as  it  is  and 
continues  to  be  in  the  national 
manpower  problems. 

CAM’s  should  seriously  study 
and  consider  the  possibilities  of 
the  Help  Wanted  columns,  in 
support  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  returned  veterans;  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  classifications,  in  the 
resale  of  government  surplus 
commodities;  and  the  Real  Estate 
potentialities  of  Federal  conver¬ 
sions. 

Over-optimism  can  be  detri¬ 
mental  and  dangerous  at  this 
time.  We  should  continue  to  bol¬ 
ster  and  support  our  existing 
war  programs.  However,  a 
thought  to  the  immediate  future, 
and  the  new  markets  thereof  for 
classified  advertising,  should  not 
only  be  visualized  but  active 
participation  in  the  preparation 
and  guidance  of  these  markets, 
whether  through  private  enter¬ 
prise  or  government  direction, 
should  be  inaugurated — now! 

Even  to  the  most  complacent 
pessimist,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  we  will  be  alive  tomorrow 
and  we  might  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Plans  and  action 
are  needed  and  necessary — 
today! 

■ 

U.P.  Reporter  Sings 
For  Beriin  (Irving) 

Pert,  pretty  Mary  Harrington, 
United  Press  feature  reporter, 
found  herself  in  an  unusual 
spot  this  week  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  given  by  the  Army  for 
Irving  B^lin  in  New  York  on 
his  return  from  entertaining  the 
troops  in  Italy. 

Introducing  his  new  song. 


’”rhere  Are  No  Wings  on  Fox¬ 
holes,”  Berlin  apologized  for  his 
raspy  voice,  then,  pointing  a 
finger  at  Miss  Harrington  or.  his 
right,  demanded:  I 

“Are  you  a  soprano?”  1 

’The  U.P.  reporter  gulped  Lnd 
Berlin,  taking  this  for  as^nt. 
went  into  his  song.  Each  time 
he  came  to  a  high  note  he 
swung  his  finger  at  Miss  Har¬ 
rington,  eliciting  what  she  said 
were  the  best  approximations 
of  the  high  notes  she  could. 

When  they  finished  the  joint 
effort,  Berlin  told  the  reporter: 

“You  ought  to  sing  for  the 
soldiers  too.  They’d  laugh  at 
you  like  they  do  me.” 

■ 

Ask  Ad  Support 
Of  VD  Campaign 

A  program  for  enlisting  adver¬ 
tising  support  to  spread  public 
knowledge  regarding  venereal 
diseases  was  announced  last 
week  by  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Details  of  the  campaign  are 
presented  in  a  guide  prepared 
by  Warwick  &  Legler,  volunteer 
Council  agency,  which  will 
shortly  be  distributed  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies,  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  major  advertising 
media. 

“Advertising  can  bring  this 
wartime  menace  out  in  the 
open,”  the  booklet  explains, 
“can  show  that  medical  au¬ 
thorities  have  the  cures  for  most 
cases  of  ‘VD,’  for  advertising 
with  its  effective  repetition  and 
cumulative  powers,  can  get  ac¬ 
tion  from  the  American  public.” 
And  support  of  the  campaign, 
the  advertisers  are  told,  is  good 
public  relations  with  both  the 
laity  and  the  medical  profession. 

Layouts  and  copy  material  for 
newspaper,  magazine  and  car- 
card  advertising  are  included  in 
the  booklet  as  are  suggestions 
for  radio  spots.  All  the  material 
has  the  approval  and  endorse¬ 
ment  of  both  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Venereal  Disease  Education,  and 
Members  of  the  Official  Staff  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

Canadian  Army  Paper 

A  France  edition  of  the  Maple 
Leaf,  Army  newspaper  for  Cana¬ 
dian  troops  in  action,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  printed  three  times  weekly 
in  France,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  TTie  four-page  tabloid 
size  newspaper  resembles  its 
predecessor  published  in  Italy, 
and  contains  home  and  world 
news,  and  news  about  the  troops 
in  action.  Acting  editor  is  Capt. 
Seth  Halton.  The  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Canadian  Army 
Public  Relations  unit  in  France 
under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col. 
R.  S.  Malone  of  Toronto. 

■ 

Jack  Kent  Named 

Ward  Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  have  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jack  Kent  as  man¬ 
ager  of  their  Detroit  office.  He 
will  assume  his  new  duties 
Sept  1. 


Commerce  Dept 
Study  Shows 
Circulation  Gain 

Washington,  Aug.  8 — On  the 
basis  of  samplings  which  the  De 
partment  of  Commerce  concedes 
are  incomplete,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  measurably  between  the 
last  pre-war  year  and  1943. 

Using  a  somewhat  similar 
basis,  the  Department  found  that 
print  paper  consumption  in  the 
war  period  through  1943  fell  off 
129,398  tons  from  the  3,678.800- 
ton  level,  of  1941. 

’The  increases  computed  in 
newspaper  circulations  between 
1941  and  1943  are:  morning 
newspapers,  from  17,743,261  to 
18,199,849;  evening  newspapers, 
from  26,474.777  to  28,308,957; 
Sunday  newspapers,  from  34.- 
480.026  to  38,102,129. 

Print  paper  consumption  by 
years  was  set  out  as  follows: 
1941—3,678,800  tons;  1942-3- 
595,435  tons;  1943—3,549.402  tons 
■ 

Offers  Prizes  for 
Pulp  Production  Ideas 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  8— To 
stimulate  pulpwood  production 
in  the  Key^one  State  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  will  award  monthly 
prizes  of  $175  in  War  Bonds  for 
a  five-month  period  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspai^rs  of  less  than 
15.000  circulation,  published  in 
pulpwood  areas. 

Prizes  worth  $100.  $50  and  $25 
will  be  awarded  in  that  order  to 
the  person  designated  by  the 
paper  which  submits  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  clippings,  tear  sheets  or 
marked  copies  containing  the 
best  ideas  to  increase  pulpwood 
production. 

William  N.  Hardy,  PNPA  man¬ 
ager,  is  in  charge  of  the  contest. 

■ 

Record  Bond  Seller 

For  his  participation  in  the 
Fifth  War  Loan  Drive  in  which 
he  raised  more  than  $25,000  in 
Bond  sales.  Charles  Cerchia, 
maintenance  man  at  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  citation.  An  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  veteran  of  Attu. 
Cerchia  solicited  McCann-Erick- 
son  employes  in  spare  time, 
rounded  up  $25,000  worth  of 
cash-on-the-line  subscriptions. 
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by  Symbols 


United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

“  The  protection  of  trade  marks  is  the  law’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  psychological  function  of  symbols. 
If  it  is  true  that  we  live  by  symbols,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  we  purchase  goods  by  them . . 
Through  hundreds  of  years,  symbols  have  been 
helping  men  to  choose  freely  between  good  and  bad 
— between  desirable  and  undesirable. 

Trade  marks  and  brand  names  serve  this  same 
purpose  today.  They  help  us  select  what  we  want 
from  what  we  don’t  want.  They  let  us  reward 
effort  to  please,  and  fix  responsibility  for  failure. 
They  encourage  the  most  sincere  type  of  justice — 
the  honest  ji.dginent  of  public  opinion. 


THIS  IS  THE  FACE  of  a  nation — the  face  of 
Uncle  Sam! 

He  symbolizes  the  fearless  freedom  that  has 
made  our  country  great.  More  than  that,  his  fa¬ 
miliar  figure  is  a  constant  reminder  that  we  live 
by  symbols. 

The  American  eagle  on  almost  every  coin  and 
hill  in  your  pocket  is  a  symbol.  Money  itself  is  a 
symbol — of  public  credit.  Your  check  is  a  symbol 
of  private  credit.  Both  are  based  on  confidence 
that  value  received  will  be  given. 

Trade  marks  are  symbols,  too. 

In  May,  1943,  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  of  the 
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No  Boasting  Among 
Y  anks,  Says  AP’s  Hamm 


By  Harry  M.  Nelson 

DESPITE  large  task  forces  and 

the  success  that  has  marked 
American  arms  during  recent 
months,  the  men 
in  the  Navy  do  \  2 

not  exhibit  any 
feeling  of  over- 
confidence  or 
braggadocio  as 
they  go  into 
battle,  says  Clar¬ 
ence  Hamm,  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
photographer, 
who  has  re¬ 
turned  on  leave 
to  San  Francisco 

Hamm 

the  better  part 

of  two  years  in  the  Pacific  war 
theater. 

“Before  the  war  you  heard 
talk  in  the  bar  rooms  and  barber 
shops  as  to  how  easily  we  would 
lick  the  Japs,”  Hamm  says. 
“The  boast  was  three  months. 
But  you  don’t  hear  any  talk  like 
that  out  there.  Instead  the  most 
characteristic  feeling  is  one  of 
pessimism.  Not  pessimism  in 
the  sense  of  anticipating  defeat, 
but  a  wariness,  and  a  sort  of 
wonderment  as  to  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  bring  forth.  Also  of 
course,  there  is  a  feeling  of  quiet 
determination  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  do  the  best  possible  job.” 

Knows  Navy  Men 

Hamm  was  particularly  im¬ 
press^  with  the  attitude  of  the 
men  in  the  Navy,  because  much 
of  his  time  in  the  battle  zone 
was  spent  with  task  forces,  and 
he  got  to  know  the  Navy  G.I.  in 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  that 
Ernie  Pyle  has  come  to  know  the 
doughboy. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  on  Nov. 
6,  1942,  Hamm  traveled  over  the 
Alcan  Highway  and  covered  the 
opening  of  this  thoroughfare. 
Following  this  assignment,  he 
spent  several  months  in  the 
Alaskan  area.  He  was  at  Fair¬ 
banks  and  Kodiak,  and  saw  his 
first  action  at  Amchita  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1943.  The  Japs  were  on 
Kiska  then  and  regularly 
bombed  the  Americans.  At  Am¬ 
chita,  Hamm  met  Keith  Wheeler, 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  who  he 
says  had  the  best  tent  on  the 
island. 

Of  these  early  days,  Hamm 
says  the  censorship  rule  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  the  “less  said 
about  Alaska,  the  better.” 
Stories  and  pictures  were  some¬ 
thing  you  sweated  over.  This 
was  changed  later,  when  Navy 
heads  took  correspondents  into 
confidence  and  oultlined  a  brief 
of  the  operations  planned. 

In  May.  Hamm  got  his  first 
taste  of  an  amphibious  landing, 
as  he  went  ashore  with  the  in¬ 
vasion  forces  at  Attu.  He  made 
the  trip  to  the  battle  area  in 
“one  of  the  creaky  old  trans¬ 
ports  on  which  the  men  were 
already  suffering  from  colds  long 
before  they  hit  the  beach.” 
Following  this  action  he  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  on  a 


six  weeks'  leave,  and  then  was 
accredited  to  Cincpac  and  left 
for  Honolulu  on  July  6,  1943, 
where  he  was  given  his  first  as¬ 
signment  through  Captain  Waldo 
Drake.  PRO  of  Cincpac. 

In  the  Pacific,  Hamm  saw  ac¬ 
tion  at  Wake,  Gilbert  Island, 
Makin  Island,  where  he  went  in 
with  the  165th  Infantry — the  old 
fighting  69th  of  New  York — the 
Marshalls,  at  Truk  and  at  Shipan. 

In  each  instance,  Hamm  says, 
the  men  aboard  ship  had  the 
feeling  that  the  battle  coming  up 
was  the  one  that  was  really 
going  to  test  their  mettle.  “They 
had  gotten  through  the  one  be¬ 
fore  without  too  much  trouble, 
but  this  was  to  be  the  big  test. 
There  was  no  talk  about  the 
power  we  had  to  throw  at  the 
Japs,  or  any  feeling  of  let’s  get 
those  bastards.  Instead  the  talk 
was  of  the  magnitude  of  the  job 
to  be  done.  As  the  time  for  ac¬ 
tion  grew  close,  the  men  would 
say,  ‘Well,  two  days  more  to 
D-day.’  Then,  ‘Tomorrow’s  the 
day.’  And  then  it  got  down  to 
a  matter  of  hours.” 

No  Fear 

And  with  this  talk,  there  was 
no  appreciable  feeling  of  fear 
manifested.  Hamm  says.  Just  an 
undercurrent  of  hope  that  each 
would  be  fortunate  enough  see 
the  outcome  of  the  battle. 

Hamm  cites  some  interesting, 
and  hair-raising  experiences  that 
he  had  in  some  of  the  engage¬ 
ments  in  which  he  took  part.  At 
Makin  Island,  he  was  in  a  group 
conmmander’s  boat,  whose  job  it 
was  to  see  that  the  attacking 
waves  got  into  the  proper  line 
of  departure.  A  mixup  occurred 
and  the  group  commander,  a 
lieutenant,  took  the  waves  in. 
The  first  was  the  amphibious 
tanks.  “All  hell  broke  loose 
when  these  tanks  hit  the  beach.” 
Hamm,  who  followed  along  with 
Harold  Smith  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  says  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  forgot  about  pictures 
as  he  was  hunting  cover  from 
machine  gun  fire.  He  spent  the 
night  on  Makin  in  a  foxhole. 

At  Saipan  he  witnessed  a 
“beautiful  exhibition”  of  night 
shooting  by  naval  gunners.  Un¬ 
like  some  of  the  other  engage¬ 
ments.  the  Japs  were  ready  for 
the  attack.  They  spotted  the 
fieet  the  night  before  D-day  and 
sent  torpedo  planes  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  “Our  gims  got  going  im¬ 
mediately,”  Hamm  said.  “By 
sunup  17  Jap  planes  had  been 
knocked  out  of  the  sky.” 

After  an  intervening  assign¬ 
ment,  Hamm  again  found  hifn- 
self  at  Saipan — this  time  with 
the  Fourth  Marine  Division.  He 
landed  on  the  beach  six  hours 
after  the  initial  invasion,  at  a 
time  when  the  beach  had  yet  to 
be  secured  and  when  the  in¬ 
vasion  forces  were  taking  a  lam¬ 
basting.  It  was  a  lieutenant  who 
yelled,  “Let’s  go,  Hamm,”  who 
was  responsible  for  this  prema¬ 
ture  venture  into  danger.  With 


Hamm  went  Frank  Kelley  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

The  two  correspondents  went 
ashore  in  an  amphibious  tank. 
Hamm  says  he  got  so  interested 
in  trying  to  take  pictures  of  the 
action  on  the  beach  that  he  for¬ 
got  about  the  danger.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  trying  to  keep 
his  camera  dry. 

As  they  landed  on  the  beach, 
the  Japs  threw  over  a  mortar 
barrage,  and  the  two  men  ran 
down  the  beach  about  75  yards 
and  cut  inland  and  took  cover 
in  an  irrigation  ditch.  After 
various  experiences  which  in¬ 
cluded  seeking  cover  in  a  shell 
hole,  and  falling  in  the  water  in 
an  attempt  to  get  aboard  an  am¬ 
phibious  tank  and  thereby  spoil¬ 
ing  one  roll  of  film,  Hamm  man¬ 
aged  to  get  back  to  his  ship  and 
to  spend  the  night  there.  The 
next  day  he  returned  to  the 
beach,  and  remained  at  Saipan 
until  after  the  island  was  held. 

With  Air  Group 

Among  other  interesting  as¬ 
signments  was  one  with  the 
Seventh  Army  Air  Force.  This 
group,  Hamm  says,  “greeted  me 
with  open  arms,  telling  me  I  was 
the  first  pool  photographer  ever 
assigned  to  them.” 

Following  Saipan,  Hamm  fiew 
back  to  Honolulu,  making  his 
fourth  long  trip  over  the  ocean. 
From  Honolulu,  he  returned  to 
the  mainland  aboard  a  destroyer. 
On  the  ship,  he  says,  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  following  the 
reports  from  the  Democratic 
Convention.  As  a  friend  of 
Senator  Truman,  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  latter’s  bid  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination.  He 
says  he  was  in  the  ship’s  radio 
room,  waiting  for  the  report  to 
come  in,  and  he  asked  the  oper¬ 
ator — a  young  seaman — who  had 
gotten  the  Vice-Presidency.  And 
the  seaman  said,  “What,  are  they 
having  an  election  in  the  States?” 

Concerning  his  own  job,  Hamm 
says  that  photographers  are 
probably  the  most  temperamen¬ 
tal  of  all  professions.  “They 
hate  to  be  told  when  to  be  there 
and  what  to  take.  There  isn’t  a 
photographer  out  there  who 
can’t  savvy  what  to  make  and 
what  not  to  make  for  security 
reasons.” 

As  to  tips  for  cameramen  going 
to  the  Pacific  for  the  first  time, 
he  says  the  problem  is  to  “keep 
your  equipment  dry  and  away 
from  salt  water.”  Only  two 
pieces  of  equipment  are  needed, 
he  says:  a  Graphic,  and  a  Rollei- 
flex,  plus  a  15-inch  lens. 

Hamm  says  he  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  future  assignments  in 
the  war  theater,  no  matter 
where,  “because  the  thing  is  in 
my  blood.” 

■ 

Ship  for  McIntyre 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — A.  U.  S. 
Navy  attack  transport  will  be 
named  the  “USS  Marvin  H. 
McIntyre,”  in  memory  of  the 
former  Washington  nevn^per- 
man  who  became  a  member  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  secretariat 
and  who  died  last  year.  The 
ship  is  under  oanenmetion  at 
the  California  Shipibundlng  Cor¬ 
poration  plant  at  Wilmington. 
Cal.  Sponsor  at  the  launching 
will  be  Mrs.  Frederick  Hayes 
Warren,  McIntyre’s  daughter. 


"Robot  Brcdn" 
At  Harvard 
Hot  News  Copy 

Into  the  basement  of  the 
Harvard  University  computstkc 
laboratory  last  week  hurrta 
more  newspaper  men  reprttiBt- 
ing  national  magazines,  syadi. 
cates,  news  services  and  looi 
press  than  have  ever  appem^ 
at  the  university,  barrini  the 
days  of  former  ^etUeu 
Lowell’s  part  in  the  Sacco-Vii- 
zetti  case,  the  announcement  (f 
a  new  Harvord  president,  or  the 
tercentenary  celebration  in  IIM 

The  occasion  was  the  prcsar 
tation  to  Harvard  of  the  wo^t 
largest  and  canniest  mecha^ 
brain  the  “Automatic  Sequence 
Control  Calculator”  by  Inter 
national  Business  Machine 
Corp.,  which  built  the  51-foot 
device  after  it  was  invented  b; 
Commodore  Howard  H.  Aiken 
USNR,  who  conceived  it  eight 
years  ago  while  a  graduate  itu- 
dent  at  the  university. 

Advance  publicity  was  handled 
by  the  Navy,  and  editors  eveij- 
where  seemed  to  go  for  the  idx 
It  had  everything:  the  succea- 
ful  inventor  touch,  the  “robot 
brain”  angle,  the  inexplic^lt 
lure  which  the  reading  public 
seems  to  find  in  any  story  con¬ 
nected  with  Harvard,  and  the 
understandable  interest  reados 
everywhere  have  in  scienttk 
progress. 

Most  of  the  large  newspapers 
had  individual  coverage  on  the 
story.  It  seemed  to  fall  into  the 
category  of  stories  which  no  dty 
editor  could  place  his  finger  ob 
beforehand  as  having  wide  read¬ 
er  interest,  but  which,  after  read¬ 
ing  a  few  lines  of  handout  im- 
terial,  he  could  not  fail  to  recot 
nize  as  excellent  news  feature 
material. 

The  “name”  angle  was  added 
to  the  story  by  the  presence  >t 
the  ceremony  of  the  invente 
himself;  Rear  Admiral  Edward 
L.  Cochrane,  chief  of  the  Bureac 
of  Ships;  Rear  Admiral  A.  E 
Van  Keuren,  director  of  the 
naval  research  laboratories,  and 
Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Furer,  c<r 
ordinator  of  research  and  de 
velopment. 

A  “natural”  lead  which  many 
reporters  used  came  from  to 
lips  of  Commodore  Aiken  him¬ 
self.  When  the  Boston  Ntwt 
Week  correspondent  asked  “hot 
did  you  happen  to  think  of  the 
idea?”,  answered  Aiken  spon¬ 
taneously,”  it  was  just  a  lazy 
man's  dream.” 

■ 

Detroit  P.A.  Moves 

Detroit,  Aug.  7 — The  Trts 
Association  unit  in  Detroit  sot 
will  open  new  offices  in  the  I* 
fayette  Building.  It  is  und^ 
stood  that  a  regular  staff  » 
reporters  will  be  maintained  to 
dig  up  and  check  on  news  fa 
p!A.  Tlie  move  follows  a  recew 
dlqiute  over  the  use  by  P.A. « 
the  premises  of  the  Detroit  ^ 
Press  and  the  use  of  informal 
gathered  by  that  paper  by  PA 
on  its  radio  wires  (E&P,  W 
22.-P.  16).  Equipment  which hw 
been  prepared  for  installation  tn 
the  Free  Press  is  now  beW 
moved  to  the  Lafayette  BuildW- 
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South  Pacific 
I  Editors  Face 
Knotty  Problems 

War's  “deadly  routine”  con¬ 
jures  up  visions  of  the  good  old 
for  Sergeant  Wlnthrop  R. 
(Win)  Cady,  Marine  corre- 
si^ent,  and  Seaman  Fred 
jliinlin,  former  staff  members 
(rf  the  Salt  Lake  ( Utah )  Tele- 
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Keeping  up  with  their  service 
duties  and  directing  their  five- 
nan  staff  in  publication  of  the 
nimeographed  South  Pacific 
Dtilv  News,  takes  out  of  the 
picture  all  elements  of  routine. 

But  their  efforts  have  not  been 
without  recognition.  They  have 
even  drawn  favorable  comment 
from  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey. 

No  Makeup  Changea 
‘We  have  many  of  the  same 
problems  of  r.egular  newspaper 
prteuctlon.”  Sgt.  Cady  recently 
wrote  from  the  South  Pacific, 
and  a  number  of  our  own  in 
addition. 

"Working  with  stencils,  we 
can’t  pull  out  a  story  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  new  one.  or  switch  the 
makeup  or  plug  a  hole  with  any 
old  handful  of  type  that  happens 
to  be  handy.  And  once  a  head 
ia  written,  it  stays  that  way.” 

Reviewing  procedures  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  South  Pacific 
Daily  News — the  circulation  of 
which  fs  "a  military  secret” — 

Sgt.  Cady  said  the  staff  ordi¬ 
narily  begins  work  about  7  p.m. 
with  short,  incomplete  and  out¬ 
dated  Associated  Press.  ANS 
(Army  News  Service )  and  USNS 
lUnit^  States  News  Service) 
copy,  augmenting  it  later  with 
more  detailed  reports  from  vari¬ 
ous  radio  broadcasts  from  San 
Francisco,  London,  New  Delhi, 

Australia,  Ankara  and  some¬ 
times  Algiers. 

"That  leads  to  the  peculiar 
situation  wherein  we  must  write 
our  heads  fairly  early  in  order 
to  let  the  artists  get  started  on 
the  stencils,  and  then  pick  up 
our  leads  for  the  stories  some¬ 
time  later. 

“It’s  a  little  confusing  at  times, 
but  made  easier  by  moving  first 
the  pages  least  apt  to  change, 
holding  page  one  for  the  last. 

But  this  has  its  drawbacks,  too. 

For,  in  order  to  keep  our  three 
electrically  -  operated  m  i  m  e  o  - 
graph  machines  rolling,  we  must 
move  the  jump  pages  early. 

"That  leads  to  this  confusing 
situation:  First,  we  write  the 
jump  head  for  a  story  we  haven’t 
got  ’Then  we  write  the  jump  to 
story  for  which  we  don’t  have 
the  lead.  Then  we  write  the 
pege  one  head  for  a  story  we 
haven’t  got  in  its  entirety.  Then 
we  write  the  page  one  lead  and 
try  like  hell  to  make  it  fit  the 
jump  written  a  couple  of  hours 
earlier. 

"Sometimes  I  long  for  the  good 
old  days  when  a  fellow  sat  down 
and  started  at  the  beginning  and 
wrote  a  story  right  through  'to 
me  end.  That  must  be  an  easy 
way  to  make  a  living.” 

Previously  unexperienced  in 
w  use  of  stencils.  Sgt.  Cady 
®nroitted  that  he  had  no  con- 
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ception  of  what  could  be  done 
with  them — “but  what  our  three 
artists  do  continually  amaze  me,” 
he  added. 

Artists  first  letter-in  the  heads 
free  hand,  with  whatever  size 
and  style  of  head  the  editorial 
side  may  designate.  ’They  also 
make  all  sorts  of  little  drawings, 
getting  a  remarkable  amount  of 
detail  in  them. 

Each  page  is  first  dummied, 
then  the  head  lettering  and 
drawings  are  done,  followed  by 
the  typing-in  of  stories.  ”In 
order  to  keep  a  good  right-hand 
margin  in  the  typing,  we  have 
to  substitute  words  pretty  fast, 
finding  one  that  will  break  right 
or  fit  reasonably  close  to  the 
number  of  spaces  left  in  the  line. 

“It  keeps  a  guy  on  his  toes, 
but  sometimes  leads  to  choice  of 
a  word  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
one  originally  intended.” 

Ordinarily  the  publication  is 
of  eight  pages,  but  occasionally 
is  expanded  to  12,  14  or  16  pages. 
In  the  main.  Seaman  Hamlin 
handles  the  managerial  end  in 
addition  to  carrying  his  share  of 
the  editorial  work.  . 

■ 

CA£A  Meeting  Oppose 
'Knocking'  Competitors 

Repeated  warnings  against 
“knocking”  competitive  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  including  radio,  and 
advice  to  substitute  such  con¬ 
structive  advertising  salesman¬ 
ship  as  surveys  to  aid  retailers, 
sane  post-war  planning,  com¬ 
munity  promotion  and  well- 
trained  personnel  recurred  in 
speeches  at  the  July  meeting  of 
the  Carolinas’  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

Among  the  speakers  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  were  Judson 
Chapman,  vice-presideni  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Pied¬ 
mont  Co.;  James  L.  Allegood, 
advertising  manager,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C. )  Star  and  News; 
George  W.  Lemons,  Jr.,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News  and  Record; 
Rex  Freeman,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Twin  City 
Sentinel;  Marshall  Murdaugh. 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun 
I.  W.  Williams,  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
News;  R.  H.  Carson,  Raleigh 
( N.  C. )  News  &  Observer;  Rudy 
Fonville,  Burlington  ( N.  C. ) 
Times-News;  Roy  Phillips.  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times; 
Earl  Crawford,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server;  Howard  Cooper,  Green¬ 
wood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal; 
W.  B.  Stubbs,  Columbia  (S.  C. ) 
State;  C.  W.  Patterson.  Jr.,  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

Roy  M.  Zeigler,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post  and  News  &  Cou¬ 
rier,  was  nominated  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  D.  P.  Self  as 
first  vice-president. 

■ 

Tribune  Stock  Valued 

One  share  of  Chicago  Tribune 
common  stock  was  valued  at 
^1,500,  according  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  tax  return  recently 
filed,  in  Cook  County  Court. 
Chicago.  The  return  was  filed 
on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  May  Col¬ 
bert  Mason,  a  daughter  of  Elias 
Coloert,  who  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune  during  the 
Civil  War. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


country’s  large  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  the  split-page  ads  will  be 
built  around  the  theme  “Bread 
is  a  fuel”  and  carry  the  tag  line, 
“P.S.  Most  good  bread  is  made 
with  Fleischmann’s  yeast.”  A 
semi-cartoon  style  will  be  used. 
The  agency  is  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc. 

Because  of  its  significance 
Sthenley  Laboratories,  Inc.  pre¬ 
sented  in  ad  form  a  reprint  of 
the  message  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  Surgeon-General,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  of  America’s  serv¬ 
icemen  recently  broadcast  over 
CBS  on  the  Schenley  Labora¬ 
tories’  program,  “The  Doctor 
Fights.”  The  ad.  a  1000-line  or 
1200-line  insertion,  appeared 
last  week  in  39  large  city  dailies 
and  also  in  financial  publications 
and  in  a  group  of  military  pub¬ 
lications.  The  13  weeks’  radio 
program,  which  will  end  on 
Aug.  29.  is  the  beginning  of  the 
promotion  for  Penicillin-Schen- 
ley.  newly  develo[)ed  product. 
Current  campaigns  are  also  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  in  professional 
and  business  publications  and 
occasional  ads  are  being  placed 
in  national  magazines.  ’The  Biow 
Co.  is  the  agency. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineer¬ 
ing  CoRP.,  maker  of  Navy  planes, 
is  now  looking  to  the  news  for 
items  to  feature  in  its  current 
bulletin  series.  Each  ad  shows 
a  section  of  a  newspaper  story 
concerning  a  recently  reported 
accomplishment  of  an  ensign 
Hellcat  pilot  or  the  outcome  of 
an  especially  successful  Navy 
fighter  squadron  encounter,  com¬ 
ments  only  “Congratulations. 
Navy  Pilots.”  Measuring  560 
lines,  the  ads  are  scheduled  to 
appear  two  to  three  times  a 
month  in  dailies  in  key  cities 
throughout  the  country.  This 
campaign  was  begun  in  July. 
A  campaign  in  popular  and  tech¬ 
nical  aviation  publications  will 
be  opened  in  October.  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  is  the  agency. 

Ethyl  Cleaner  for  car  washing 
is  now  being  introduced  on  a 
small  scale  by  Ethyl  Corp. 
through  test  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  in  selected  markets 
throughout  the  country.  Other 
advertising  plans  are  under  way. 
Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born  is  handling  the  account. 

To  salute  advertising’s  part  in 
the  war  effort.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
OF  California  ran  a  one-column 
by  13-inch  ad  in  newspapers  of 
the  far  western  states  during  the 
week  of  Aug.  7.  The  ad  pointed 
out  that  advertising  had  not  only 
aided  in  recruiting  man  power 
for  the  armed  forces  and  war 
plants,  but  had  helped  “Uncle 
Sam  enlist  all  the  people  in  this 
war — by  showing  them  constant¬ 
ly  how  they  can  take  part.” 

The  Washburn  Crosby  Co., 
Eastern  division  of  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  has  appointed  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.,  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  of  General  Mills  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Western  Hemisphere  ex¬ 
port  markets. 

Beginning  in  September,  Lily 
OF  France  will  use  newspapers 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  An- 
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geles  and  San  Francisco  in  an 
intensive  campaign  for  Lilees 
Bras.  The  company  also  plans 
to  use  radio  for  the  first  ti.ne. 
In  addition,  Lily  of  France  cor¬ 
sets  will  be  advertised  in  Vogue 
and  the  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  is  in  charge  of  the  ac¬ 
count. 

In  a  new  campaign  on  the 
wartime  food  situation  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corp.  will  advertise 
in  365  newspapers  in  251  cities. 
A  1,000  or  1,400-line  ad  will  ap¬ 
pear  each  month  through  Octo¬ 
ber,  with  the  first  ad  scheduled 
for  Aug.  31.  Addressed  to  the 
consumer  and  the  grocery  trade, 
the  ads  will  endeavor  to  inter- 
'  pret  food  prospects  for  both.  The 
ads  have  been  prepared  by  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  San  Francisco. 

Brown  and  Williamson  To¬ 
bacco  Corp.  is  extending  its 
newspaper  campaign  for  Raleigh 
cigarettes  with  insertions  scho¬ 
oled  through  to  fall  in  some  100 
papers.  Because  of  newsprint 
limitations,  the  size  of  the  ads 
is  being  changed  to  alternate 
each  week  between  210  lines  and 
600  lines.  The  agency  is  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn. 

"The  United  States  Time  Corp  . 
manufacturer  of  Ingersoll 
Watches  and  Clocks,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Compton  Advertising. 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  account. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  using  400  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  10  states  for  a  five 
insertion  campaign  of  institu¬ 
tional  ads  stressing  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  theme.  The  series  of 
54-inch  ads  broke  in  weeklies 
last  week  and  will  continue 
through  October.  The  campaign 
was  placed  by  Meldrum  &  Few- 
smith,  Cleveland  agency,  under 
the  one  order-one  bill  plan  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service. 

The  Kinsey  Distilling  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  named  J.  D. 
Tarcher  &  Co.  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Kinsey  Blended 
Whiskey  and  Kinsey  Gin. 

In  line  with  a  1941  decision 
against  advertising  all  of  its 
brands  through  one  agency,  exe¬ 
cution  of  which  was  postponed 
until  now  because  of  the  war. 
Hiram  Walker  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gotham  Advertising  Co. 
to  direct  its  advertising  in  South 
America,  and  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Chicago,  to  handle  the 
Imperial  Whiskey  account.  Other 
principal  brands  will  continue 
with  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.. 
New  York. 

Vogue  magazine  stepped  in  to 
boost  the  salvage  drive,  com¬ 
mented  archly  in  a  one-column 
ad  appearing  recently  in  New 
York  City  newspapers:  “We  sud¬ 
denly  suspect  that  the  reason 
Donald  Nelson  hasn’t  salvaged 
quite  as  much  paper  as  he  hoped, 
is  because  a  great  many  people 
simply  refuse  to  part  with  old 
copies  of  Vogue.  There  will  be 
copies  for  everybody  when  the 
war  is  over.  So  please  don’t 
hoard.” 

The  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Philadelphia,  an¬ 
nounces  it  has  been  retained  for 
the  entire  account  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion  work  of  the  Charles 
E.  Winters  Co.  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  to  act  as  national  sales 
representatives  for  a  number 


of  food  and  confectionery  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  products  of  Sky¬ 
line,  Inc.,  and  the  entire  line 
of  Candy  Crafters,  Inc.,  both  of 
Lansdowne,  will  be  handled 
through  the  new  setup. 

Three  new  accounts  have  been 
added  to  the  roster  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Counselors  of  Arizona.  Phoe¬ 
nix.  They  are  the  Marsh  &  Frank¬ 
lin  aviation  enterprises;  Radio 
Station  KOY;  and  Goldwater’s 
department  store  for  which  the 
agency  will  place  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

ROBERT  B.  DONNELLY,  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of 
McCann  -  Erickson.  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Co..  St.  Louis,  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  merchandising. 

John  E.  Stewart,  formerly  of 
National  Distillers,  has  joined 
the  Biow  Co.  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Myron  A.  Elges,  formerly 
sales  executive  with  the  Blue 
Network,  joins  Hillman-Shane- 
Breyer,  Los  Angeles,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

R.  T.  Klagstad  has  been 
named  director  of  media  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Minneapolis  office 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Arthur  Linge  has  joined  the 
media  department  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  Mr.  Linge  has  been 
head  of  the  media  department  of 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Co. 

Charles  Weigert,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  has  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  and  will  assist  on 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  account. 

Major  Herbert  G.  Selby,  for 
the  last  two  years  on  active  duty 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president.  Morse  International. 
Inc.  In  addition  to  his  executive 
duties.  Major  Selby  will  super¬ 
vise,  the  media  department. 

Miss  Helen  Johnson  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  research  department  of  Mac- 
fadden  Publications,  Inc. 

Miss  Helen  Wilber,  formerly 
with  Pedlar,  Ryan  and  Lusk,  has 
joined  Doherty,  Clifford  and 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  as  radio  time 
buyer. 

Miss  Lynne  Iverson  Carnell, 
formerly  with  Donald  K.  Morri¬ 
son  Agency,  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Lawrence  I. 
Everling,  Philadelphia. 

Max  Banzhaf,  formerly  with  ; 
the  Chicago  office  of  Armstrong  | 
Cork  Co.,  has  been  named  man-  | 
ager  of  the  building  materials 
division  creative  section  of  the  i 
advertising  and  promotion  de-  ! 
partment  of  that  organization. 
He  succeeds  Hugh  Forster,  who 
has  been  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign  in  the  Navy. 

Milt  Glower,  previously  art 
director  of  American  Machinist, 
has  joined  the  art  staff  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  where  he  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  type  design  and  layout. 

Maurice  M.  Dempsey,  for 
many  years  art  manager  and 
buyer  for  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  Beacon  Studios. 


Wiluam  Parker  Rbs. 
ly  returned  from  servlet 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  jolntd  tb) 
Detroit  advertising  salts  s1aS|( 
Liberty  magazine. 

Erwin  C.  Harms  has  beet » 
pointed  to  the  Advertisliif  ^ 
Policy  Committee  of  the  0*. 
ference  of  Alcoholic  Beven* 
Industries,  Inc. 

Edward  Rogers,  previously^ 
sistant  account  executive  viii 
Arthur  Kudner  agency,  4 
joined  the  promotion  d^. 
ment  of  the  McCall  Corporatuc 
Robert  Forshew,  until  rteat 
ly  associated  with  Ruthraufluj 
Ryan,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  cojit 
department  of  Ted  Bates,  lot 
Miss  Virginia  Fuiiimnn 
has  been  named  director  ol  the 
retail  selling  division  of  Iiii 
child  Publications. 

Donald  S.  Shaw,  prograi 
sales  manager  of  the  Blue  Ne 
work  has  been  appointed  radio 
director  of  Geyer,  Corn^  1 
Newell,  Inc. 

Charles  H.  Clark,  fomelv 
with  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adverts 
ing,  Chicago,  has  become  prod 
ucts  advertising  manager.  Sale 
way  Stores,  Oakland,  Cal 
E.  P.  McIntyre,  previouil; 
with  the  Flintkote  Co.,  his 
joined  the  R.  T.  O’Connell  Co 
as  an  account  executive  on  build 
ing  products. 

Miss  Lyn  Allen,  fOTmeriy 
with  Oppenheim  Collins,  his 
joined  the  advertising  staff  i 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  as  copy  write 
Harry  E.  Bromberg,  accooi: 
executive.  Miss  Frances  Mu 
Bellack,  in  charge  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Miss  Doaons 
Tuthill,  copywriter,  have  joimi 
the  staff  of  Advertising  Coot 
.selors  of  Arizona,  Phoenix. 

W.  Alfred  Bell  has  joined  tho 
Calgary,  Alta.,  office  of  Stewan 
Lovick,  Ltd. 

Law'rence  Feder  has  bee 
named  assistant  advertising  mas 
ager  of  Schenley  Import  Corp 
Walter  J.  Thompson,  manaie 
of  the  advertising  bureau  aai 
director  of  public  relations  1® 
the  Buffalo,  Niagara  &  Easter. 
Power  Corp.,  has  been  elected i 
vice-president  of  the  company. 

Kenneth  Laird,  previously  witi 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Chica^.  ha 
joined  the  Chicago  office  d 
Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample  h 
head  development  work  on  dm 
products. 
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Y  &  R  Statement 
Clarifies  WAC 
Ad  Controversy 

To  clarify  the  “considerably 
nteunderstood”  position  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  in  regard  to 
lelection  of  media  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  WAC  advertising  program, 
the  agency  has  recently  issued  a 
statement  to  the  trade  press  and 
to  all  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States,  according  to 
Sigiird  S.  Larmon,  agency  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  statement  points  out  that 
Young  &  Rubicam  showed  no 
partiality  in  advising  the  War 
Department  to  place  the  bulk  of 
the  new  WAC  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers;  that  the 
WAC  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  was 
spent  in  the  same  way,  without 
protest;  and  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
vested  in  radio  either  year  be¬ 
cause  the  radio  industry  under 
the  policy  adopted  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  Convention,  April,  1941,  and 
which  at  no  time  since  it  has  in¬ 
dicated  it  wished  to  change,  de¬ 
clared  its  “desire  to  continue  its 
present  practice  of  making  its 
facilities  available  at  no  cost  to 
the  government.” 

Radio  Policy  Cited 

The  use  of  radio  as  a  medium 
in  this  campaign  was  seriously 
considered  by  Young  &  Rubicam 
(E.  &  P.,  July  15,  p.  60),  the 
statement  explains.  “Hope  was 
expressed  that  ways  could  be 
found  to  develop  special  shows 
and  special  appeals  for  radio  use 
without  violating  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  radio  industry  re¬ 
garding  paid  government  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Referring  to  the  open  letter 
prepared  June  20  by  Lewis 
Avery  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  requesting  that  the 
entire  appropriation  for  WAC 
advertising  for  the  coming  year 
be  devoted  to  radio  (E.  &  P., 
July  1,  p.  13),  the  statement 
comments:  “This  letter  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press,  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.  No  member  of  our  staff  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  the  NAB  or 
from  any  individual  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  discussed  in  Mr.  Avery’s  let¬ 
ter.” 

The  statement  further  reports 
that  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Avery  proposed  by  Young  & 
Rubicam  immediately  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Avery  letter,  was 
postponed  at  his  request  until 
July  7.  At  that  time,  when 
queried  by  the  agency  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  know  how  many 
stations  would  accept  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  but  would  can¬ 
vass  his  membership  and  report 
to  the  agency.  His  query  was 
not  sent  out  to  stations  until  a 
nionth  later,  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  received  by 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Since  the  need  for  WAC  re¬ 
cruits  was  urgent.  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
ns  recommended  to  the  War 
Department  a  program  calling 
for  the  “use  of  those  media 
through  which  we  could  imme¬ 
diately  purchase  national  cover¬ 


age.”  Two  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  got  under  way  the  last 
week  in  July. 

The  statement  continues,  ‘Our 
own  independent  inquiry  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  radio  stations 
will  accept  government  adver¬ 
tising  and  some  will  not.  Until 
a  policy  decision  is  reached  by 
the  radio  industry,  a  decision 
that  will  enable  us  to  evaluate 
the  time  and  coverage  available 
— we  are  unable  to  judge  what 
portion  of  the  WAC  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  might  wisely 
be  invested  in  radio. 

“Mr.  Avery  requested  that  the 
entire  WAC  appropriation  be 
devoted  to  radio,”  the  statement 
repeats.  “We  question  Mr. 
Avery’s  sound  and  unprejudiced 
judgment  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  any  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion.” 

In  conclusion  the  statement 
summarizes,  “It  is  our  belief  that 
the  campaign  to  enlist  more 
WACs  deserves  the  support  of 
all  media.  It  is  with  regret  that 
we  have  seen  some  discussion  in 
the  trade  press  which  suggests 
that  broadcasters  might  with¬ 
draw  their  contributions  to  the 
WAC  campaign  until  the  issue  is 
resolved.  As  we  see  it,  the  issue 
must  be  resolved  by  the  industry 
itself.  Pending  decision  by  the 
industry  we  do  no  believe  broad¬ 
casters  will  stop  working  for  the 
WACs.” 

■ 

Normandy  News  to  Be 
Issued  Only  Once  a  Day 

Henceforth  only  one  com¬ 
munique  a- day  will  be  issued  on 
daily  operations  in  Normandy, 
at  5  a.m.  Eastern  War  Time, 
Supreme  Headquarters  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Previously  a  night- conununi- 
que  was  issued  at  5:30  p.m. 
Astern  War  Time,  and  a  back- 
groimd  conference  was  held  for 
newspapermen  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  A  conference  which 
was  held  at  11  a.m.  E.W.T.  will 
also  be  abandoned.  Instead  head¬ 
quarters  will  hold  a  background 
conference  for  correspondents  at 
4  pjn.  E.W.T.  which  will  last 
about  an  hour. 

It  was  officially  stated  that  the 
changes  result  from  a  shifting 
away  from  the  special  invasion 
system  by  which  twice-a-day 
round-up  reports  were  received 
from  the  front,  to  the  regular 
once-a-day  round-up  customary 
in  other  theatres.  Greatly  ex¬ 
panded  operations  have  made 
impractical  the  extra  work  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  operational  staffs, 
it  was  explained. 

■ 

Negro  Press  Divided 

Commitments  already  made 
by  the  Negro  press  on  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  indicate  the 
weight  of  editorial  opinion  in 
that  field  will  not  be  as  solidly 
behind  the  Democratic  party  as 
four  years  ago.  Edgar  T.  Rouz- 
eau  declared  in  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  article  Aug.  9. 
A  poll  of  Negro  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  supports  that 
contention,  he  says.  In  his 
article  Mr.  Rouzeau  discusses 
each  of  the  major  Negro  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country 
individually,  pointing  out  where 
division  of  opinion  lies. 
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28  Sports  Writers  in 
N.  Y.  for  Boys*  Gome 

Twenty-eight  of  the  country’s 
well-known  sports  editors  and 
writers  were  in  New  York  last 
week  for  Esquire’s  “All-Amer¬ 
ican  Boys’  Baseball  Game” 
played  at  the  Polo  Grounds  Mon¬ 
day  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
inunity  War  Memorials  Commis¬ 
sion  “Living  War  Memorials” 
fund. 

The  game  was  played  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  all-star 
teams  of  boys  selected  from  28 
zones  throughout  the  coimtry 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
.sports  writers,  who  accompanied 
their  players  to  New  York.  , 

A  newspaper  in  each  of  the  ■ 
zones  was  named  by  Esquire  to  I 
find  the  outstanding  boy  ball 
player  in  that  zone.  Various ! 
methods  were  used,  including  i 
public  vote,  committee  selection, 
and  selection  by  experts.  The 
writers  and  players  spent  last 
week  in  New  York  where  they 
were  greeted  by  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  met  Babe  Ruth,  dined  i 
at  the  Empire  State  Building  by 
A1  Smith,  and  otherwise  enter¬ 
tained. 

Net  proceeds  from  Monday's 
game,  which  is  to  be  an  annual  ; 
affair,  will  be  used  by  the  mem-- 
orial  commission  to  help  build 
community  sports  centers,  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  stadia,  tennis  courts.  | 
and  other  “living  memorials  ’  to 
the  heroes  of  World  War  II.  t 

Connie  Mack  and  Mel  Ott  were  | 
coaches  of  the  two  teams.  The  . 
writers  present  were:  Zipp  New-i 
man.  Birmingham  News;  Dale  i 
Stafford,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Bob  ■ 
Stedler,  Buffalo  Evening  News; 
Fred  Digby,  New  Orleans  Item; 
Bob  Hooey,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
State  Journal;  Ed.  Danforth..  i 
Atlanta  Journal;  Wilson  Murrah,  i 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  | 
Raymond  Johnson.  Nashville  I 
Tennessean;  Jake  Wade,  Char- 1 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer:  Leo  i 
Riordan.  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  \ 
Chet  Smith,  Pittsburgh  Press; 
Francis  Powers,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Nixor  Denton,  Cincinnati  | 
Times-Star;  Hal  Middlesworth, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan;  Sec  Taylor,  Des  Moines 
Register;  Bill  Leiser,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Ernest  Metal, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Orville 
Henry,  Little  Rock  ( Ark. ) 
Gazette;  George  Bertz,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal;  Dick  Cullum, 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times;  Royal 
Brougham.  Seattle  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Chet  Nelson,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News;  Ed  Wray. 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Floyd 
Olds.  Omaha  World  Herald;  Abe 
Crash.  Cheyenne  Eagle:  Jere 
Hayes.  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
Braven  Dyer,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Sun  Raises  Rates 

Effective  Aug.  1,  the  Chicago 
Sun  inaugurated  a  new  sch^- 
ule  of  local  advertising  rates, 
and  beginning  Sept.  1.  national 
rates  will  be  increased  from  42 
to  48  cents  per  line  daily  and 
from  48  to  55  cents  a  line  Sun¬ 
day.  Increases  in  local  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  based  on  volume, 
range  from  three  to  seven  cents 
per  line. 


R 


eader  loyalty 
to  the  Union -Star 
stems  from  its  truth¬ 
ful,  uncolored  news 
presentation  day  by 
day  ...  a  basic  rea¬ 
son  for  this  paper’s 
leadership  in  City 
Zone  circulation,  by 
a  substantial  mar¬ 
gin,  for  over  nine 
consecutive  years. 


Schenectady 
Uni^^ar 
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In  AMERICA  every  editor  is  on  sentry  duty, 
guarding  constantly  against  all  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  It  has 
always  been  like  this.  ^  Ever  since  the 
press  battled  for  and  won  freetlom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  its  guardians  have  had  to  be  on 
the  constant  lookout  for  infiltration  by  the 
enemies  of  that  freedom.  Infiltration  — 
pressure  from  pow^erful  groups  to  tone 
down  comment  on  a  situation . . .  pulling  of 
strings  to  keep  a  story  from  being  pub¬ 
lished...  predigested  propaganda  releases. 


^  But  the  press  knows  the  importance  of 
never  giving  up  its  freedom.  For  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  depend  all  other  freedoms 
that  make  up  democracy.  Therefore,  the 
men  of  America  s  press  refuse  to  recognize 
any  check  — except  military  security— on 
complete,  unabridged  and  inviolate  free¬ 
dom  to  print  the  truth. 

^  ^ 

That  is  the  challenge  of  todays  to  the  cour- 
.\GE  and  the  vigilance  of  these  sentries  of 
America’s  press. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWEH  •  NEW  YOEI  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


How  Newspapers  Can  Improve  Many  Illustrations 


ly  Albert  R.  Bourges,  Member  I.P.E.U. 

frtt..  Transparent  Printin9  Corporation  (Laboratory) 


IN  THE  July  8  issue  of  Editor 

t  Publisher,  Mr.  Leon  Link 
stated  "newspapers  must  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance  and  ap¬ 
peal."  Certainly  that  is  a  big 
thought  and  not  only  in  the  right 
direction  but  timely,  because 
Buch  of  this  improvement  can 
be  started  now,  without  waiting 
for  any  post-war  improved  con¬ 
ditions.  machinery,  etc. 

Editorial,  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  illustrations  will  use  increas¬ 
ingly  more  space  in  proportion  to 
type  matter  in  most  newspapers; 
therefore  improving  the  “appear¬ 
ance  and  appeal"  of  printed 
(UiutTations  will  give  the  most 
noticeable  improvement  with  the 
iMst  amount  of  change. 

Mere  Nctun  Mladed 

The  general  public  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  pictured  minded,  pre¬ 
ferring  good  pictures  with  short 
captions,  to  articles  occupying  an 
equal  amount  of  space.  Where 
these  pictures  are  well  selected, 
well  cropped,  well  engraved, 
well  arranged  and  printed,  they 
will  make  any  newspaper  page 
attractive  and  the  type  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  If 
there  is  ANY  time  when  EVERY- 
MDY  wants  to  look  his  best, 
it  is  when  his  picture  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

How  that  picture  prints  can 
easily  create  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  very  friendly  and  very 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  the 
publication.  It  is  better  not  to 


print  a  picture  of  anyone,  that 
is  displeasing  for  any  reason,  ex¬ 
cept  for  justifiable  news  value. 
Frankly,  I  have  seen  some  illus¬ 
trations  of  mothers,  babies, 
papas,  sons  and  daughters,  where 
I  felt  somebody  ought  to  sue 
somebody  else,  on  account  of  the 
dirty,  ridiculous,  distorted  or 
cheapening  effect  that  was 
printed. 

fmmadfata  Improvemanf 

Improvement  is  possible  in 
most  plants,  with  their  present 
personnel  and  equipment,  but 
there  won’t  be  any  change  in  re¬ 
sults  as  long  as  every  copy 
reaching  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  rush  copy  and  the 
engravers  have  little  time  to 
think,  let  alone  experimemt  on 
how  better  results  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  that  same  t3rpe  of 
copy.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  news¬ 
paper  engraving  department 
where  there  were  not  several 
periods  of  almost  complete  idle¬ 
ness;  where  the  men  do  nothing 
but  stand  ready.  It  is  this  time 
that  could  be  used  in  interest¬ 
ing  and  advantageous  ways,  but 
somebody  must  create  the  incen¬ 
tive  and  program. 

Bad  Advarfhlag  Flataa 

To  give  them  better  ground  to 
stand  on,  the  newspapers  should 
first  improve  the  plates,  over 
which  they  have  100%  control, 
and  they  should  file  definite 
complaint  against  bad  types  of 
advertising  plates  that  hurt 
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every  newspaper  page  on  which 
they  are  printed.  I  have  in 
mind,  some  amusement  adver¬ 
tisements  as  the  worst  offenders. 
An  average  example  is  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  ad  for  “Dr.  Was- 
sell.”  one  of  the  finest  moving 
pictures  of  the  present  season. 
The  shading  is  100  lines  to  the 
lineal  inch  (see  cut  above). 

This  reproduction  was  copied 
from  newspaper  print  by  the 
line  negative  method,  holding 
the  exact  effect  of  the  ad.  In 
newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
they  are  attempting  to  print  from 
worn-out  plates  or  stereotypes, 
where  the  lack  of  the  depth 
alone  prevents  satisfactory  print¬ 
ing.  In  other  cases  the  space 
is  much  too  crowded,  caused 
by  too  great  a  reduction  of 
the  copy. 

The  printing  of  such  plates  not 
only  hurts  the  appearance  of 


these  pages,  but  they  can  have 
little  or  no  advertising  value. 

There  is  a  limit  to  how  small 
a  picture  can  be  reduced  for 
newspaper  printing  in  65  -  line 
halftone  and  still  hold  any 
worthwhile  detail,  especially  if 
the  copy  is  flat. 

There  is  no  class  of  advertiser 
having  greater  resources  or 
higher  personnel,  with  greater 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  mak¬ 
ing  quick  and  pleasing  impres¬ 
sions,  than  those  in  the  moving 
picture  business.  Certainly, 
when  the  same  illustrations  must 
be  REPEATED  under  definitely 
KNOWN  conditions,  it  is  possible 
to  so  plan  the  plate  that  the 
maximum  pleasing  result  could 
be  obtained  every  time  instead 
of  the  so  frequent  bad  results. 

Flat  Whffat  aad  Flask  Toaas 

There  is  a  great  volume  of 
wedding  pictures,  pictures  of 
babies,  etc.,  where  white  dresses 
and  flesh  tones  predominate.  In 
far  too  many  cases  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  the 
white  dresses  stop  and  the  flesh 
tones  begin.  Simply  putting  a 
narrow  outline  between,  does  not 
give  the  desired  effect  or  much 
improvement  but  where  one  area 
can  be  given  a  definite  increase 
in  tone  value  without  any  loss 
of  photographic  quality,  a  most 
pleasing  contrast  is  obtained. 
As  a  r^e,  when  in  doubt,  flesh 
tones  can  always  be  darker  thim 
the  tones  of  a  white  dress  or  veil. 

Colotones  and  Solotones  are 
thin,  transparent,  rigid,  plastic 
( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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Girl  of  16  Wins  Linotype's 
'Printing  and  Free  Press'  Contest 


THE  Linotype  Company  an* 
nounces  that  first  place  in  the 
nationwide  contest  for  an  em* 
blem  symbolizing  “Printing  and 
a  Free  Press”  has  been  won  by 
Miss  Margaret  Wiesner,  16-year- 
old  student  at  the  Murrell  Dob- 


Oatign  by  Margaret  Wiatnar  that 
won  first  place  in  tha  "Printing  and 
a  Free  Pratt"  contest. 

bins  Vocational  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  who  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  $500  War  Bond  by 
the  Linotype  Company. 

Nine  other  place  winners  also 
have  been  presented  with  War 
Bonds  to  the  extent  of  another 
$500. 

The  contest,  announced  during 
National  Newspaper  Week  last 
fall,  was  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  and  was  open  to 
registered  students  in  the  fresh- 
num,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior 
classes  of  accredited  high 
schools,  trade  schools  or  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 

While  more  than  a  hundred 
entries  came  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  only  four  schools 
are  identified  with  the  ten  place 
winners,  with  the  Murrell  Dob¬ 
bins  Vocational  School  repre¬ 
sented  by  six  of  the  winners,  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  first  five,  and 
the  Everett  Junior  High  School, 
San  Francisco,  represented  by 
two. 

The  winners  of  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  seventh  places — 
all  from  the  Murrell  Dobbins 
Vocational  School — were  Philip 
W.  Rath,  age  19;  Solomon  Hirsch, 
18;  Henry  Hershfeld,  16;  Shirley 
Taransky,  16,  and  Marion  Too- 
telian,  17.  Sixth  and  ninth 
places  were  won  by  two  Chi¬ 
nese  -  American  students  —  Mun 
Woy  Lee,  16,  and  Walter  Leong, 
15-^f  Everett  Junior  High 
School,  San  Francisco.  Eighth 
place  was  won  by  Jay  W.  Nustad, 
16,  of  Central  High  School, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  and  tenth  by 
Robert  Johnson,  17,  of  Johns¬ 
town  High  School,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

The  judges  were:  William 
Longyear,  supervisor  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  advertising  design  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  C. 


Valentine  Kirby,  chief  of  art 
education.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg;  A.  G. 
Pelikan,  director  of  art,  public 
schools,  Milwaukee;  Harry  E. 
Wood,  supervisor  of  art,  public 
schools,  Indianapolis;  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  president 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  winning  design  will  be 
used  by  newspapers  during 
National  Newspaper  Week  this 
fall. 

All  of  the  hundred  and  more 
designs  entered  in  the  contest 
will  be  arranged  for  exhibition 
through  Fred  J.  Hartman,  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  719  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Post-War  Forum  for 
Printing  Industry 

Giegengack,  Zellers 
To  Address  N.  Y.  Dinner 

A.  E.  Giegengack,  United 
States  Public  Printer;  Newbold 
Morris,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Council;  John  A.  Zel¬ 
lers.  vice-president  of  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Inc.,  and  Edgar  Kobak, 
vice-president  of  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work,  will  be  the  major  speakers 
at  the  first  forum  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  post-war  future  of 
the  printing  industry  to  be  held 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  The  forum  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  an  open  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  Printers  Supply  Sales¬ 
men’s  Guild  of  New  York  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  As- 
tor.  Sept.  14.  All  organizations 
within  or  associated  with  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

In  announcing  the  details  of 
the  affair.  Norman  L.  Rowe, 
president  of  the  Guild  and  East¬ 
ern  General  Manager  of  the  Ideal 
Roller  &  Mfg.  Company,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
plained  this  post-war  printing 
fonun  had  been  planned  by  the 
Guild  as  a  service  to  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  and  to  assist  in¬ 
dividuals  and  companies  in  the 
metropolitan  area  associated 
with  the  printing  trade  in  their 
planning  for  post-war  business. 

The  subject  of  the  forum, 
“Post  V-Day  Printing”  will  be 
discussed  by  all  four  speakers. 
President  Morris  will  discuss 
“Post  V-Day  Municipal  Plans 
and  the  Printing  Industry.”  Pub¬ 
lic  Printer  Giegengack  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  “Post 
V-Day  Printing  Requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Industry.” 

Industry’s  contribution  to  the 
forum  will  include  a  discussion 
by  John  A.  Zellers  of  “Printing 
Requirements  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  Post  V-Day  Period,” 
and  Mr.  Kobak  on  “The  Printer’s 
Importance  in  the  Post-War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Program.” 


3  Serve  122  Years 

With  an  aggregate  of  122  years 
of  service  with  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  three  veteran 
employes  of  that  newspaper 
have  just  retired.  They  are 
Joseph  McNamara,  Albion  Bern¬ 
hardt  and  Frank  Cowperthwait. 
Topping  the  service  records  with 
49  years  is  McNamara,  a  ma¬ 
chinist  in  the  ad  composing 
room,  who  entered  the  Bulletin’s 
employ  in  1895.  Bernhardt  a 
typesetter,  had  45  years’  serv¬ 
ice,  beginning  in  February, 
1900.  Cowperthwait,  a  composi¬ 
tor  in  the  ad  composing  room, 
had  28  years’  service  dating 
from  November,  1916. 

Hamilton,  Supt.  of 
ITU  Home,  Resigns 

M.  A.  Hamilton,  for  the  past 
four  years  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Printers  Home  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  Colo.,  announced 
July  20  he  had  submitted  his 
resignation  to  the  newly- 
installed  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
Woodruff  Randolph,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Hamilton  said  that  when  a 
majority  evinces  a  desire  for  a 
change  in  administration  the 
“only  sane  and  democratic  thing 
to  do  is  voluntarily  step  down 
and  make  room  for  another  to 
take  up  the  duties  incumbent  to 
the  office.” 

His  wife  also  resigned  from 
her  position  as  matron  at  the 
home. 

Before  taking  the  coveted  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  post,  Hamilton  had 
been  west  coast  representative 
of  the  ITU  with  headquarters  at 
Fresno,  Cal.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  home  superintendency  in 
1940  by  C.  M.  Baker,  then  ITU 
president.  He  had  replaced 
James  McCoy,  superintendent  for 
12  years. 

The  Hamiltons  said  their  fu¬ 
ture  plans  were  uncertain. 

Killed  In  Italy 

Pfc.  James  P.  Lavin,  31,  for¬ 
merly  a  compositor  on  the  old 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
and  since  1938  on  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  was  killed  in  Italy, 
June  9.  He  previously  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  leg  at 
Anzio,  April  17,  where  he  had 
been  fighting  since  the  initial 
landing,  but  returned  to  duty 
May  12. 

Production  Manager 

Allan  M.  Woods,  formerly  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.) 
Newsday  plant,  is  now  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  both  the  Hemp¬ 
stead  Newsday  and  the  South 
Suffolk  Newsday  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  July  17,  1944. 

Named  Mech.  Supt. 

Howard  Anderson,  formerly  of 
the  Rome  ( Ga. )  News  and  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Printing  Co.,  has 
been  named  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Darlington  ( S.  C. ) 
News  and  Press. 


Printer  Is  Editor 
Of  Marine  Bulletin 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7— The 
spare  moments  that  Chris  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  devoted  to  the 
Marine  Corps  League  show  up 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger 


Chris  Cunningham 

for  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicfcer- 
bocker  News,  which  employs  him 
as  a  typesetter. 

Chris  is  a  one-man  newspaper. 
The  masthead  of  the  Marins 
Corps  League  Bulletin  says  he 
is  ^itor.  Well,  he  writes  the 
copy,  edits  it,  sets  it,  makes  up 
the  pages,  supervises  the  mail¬ 
ing  and  collects  the  bills  for  the 
advertising.  All  in  his  spare¬ 
time,  after  his  daily  stint  in  the 
News  composing  room. 

25,000  Copies 

Two  years  ago,  the  Bulletin 
was  an  idea.  Then  Chris  was 
elected  national  commandant  of 
the  League  and  overnight  the 
Bulletin  became  a  reality,  in 
mimeograph  form.  Several 
months  ago,  Chris  transformed 
it  into  a  tabloid  newspaper  and 
its  circulation  has  reached  25,000 
copies. 

“It  goes  all  over  the  world  . . . 
wherever  there’s  a  Marine  base," 
said  Cunningham. 

Published  once  a  month,  the 
Bulletin’s  rate  is  50  cents  a  year. 
The  price  is  included  in  the 
dues  paid  by  League  members. 
An  edition  usually  runs  18  to  20 
pages. 

’The  Knickerbocker  News  man¬ 
agement  comes  into  the  picture 
as  Cunningham’s  printer.  Some¬ 
times.  when  copy  runs  heavy,  he 
calls  for  help  and  the  composing 
room  staff  sets  his  type,  for 
which  the  company  bills  Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Likewise,  engraving  costs, 
mailing  costs,  etc.,  are  charged 
against  Cunningham,  the  editor. 
He  supplies  his  own  newsprint 

Makeup  and  headlines  bear 
professional  touch,  fruits  of  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  25-years’  experience 
working  with  editorial  men  on 
the  News.  All  of  his  copy  » 
submitted  by  League  corrr 
spondents.  Most  of  it  he  has  to 
whip  into  shape. 
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e  pledge  to  our  lighting  forces  continued  untiring 


effort  in  the  production  of  the  precision  war  material 
they  require  to  hasten  the  day  of  ultimate  Victory. 

We  further  pledge  to  the  newspaper  publishers 
who  have  so  patriotically  assisted  in  our  war  effort 
through  careful  maintenance  of  equipment,  that  we 
will  continue  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
keep  their  presses  in  efficient  operation  until  new 
presses  are  available  —  and  stand  ready  to  match  the 
experience  and  ability  of  our  engineers  and  ma¬ 
chinists  against  any  press  problem  that  arises. 
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Expert  Discusses  Efficient  Layout 
Of  Newspaper  Maiting  Room 

By  H.  M.  Jampot 


Th«  Jampel  Co.,  IreeklyN, 

• 

THIS  !$  a  dig»$t  of  Mr.  Jampor* 
ramarki  bafora  tha  racant  AN  PA 
Mackanical  Confaranca  !n  Clava* 
land. 

• 

I  HAVE  always  felt  that  a  good 
newspaper  was  more  than  just 
a  sheet  containing  a  good  edi* 
torial.  late  and  honest  news, 
humorous  and  exciting  comics 
and  an  attractive  presentation  of 
advertised  products;  it  is  in  real¬ 
ity  a  manufacturing  plant  with 
very  definite  production  prob¬ 
lems  so  that  in  the  planning  of 
a  new  building  or  die  alteration 
of  an  existing  one  we  should 
keep  before  us  the  picture  of  a 
plant  that  will  give  us  the  best 
results.  Such  a  plant  should  be 
a  newspaper  factory. 

With  this  in  mind  we  cannot 
decide  that  the  mailing  room  is 
the  most  important  unit  in  a 
newspaper  plant  and  proceed  to 
favor  this  part  of  the  new^aper 
production  over  the  many  other 
important  branches  which  are 
necessary  to  turn  out  the  finished 
product. 

Ob/ecNve  of  Moiling  Hoorn 

If  we  approach  the  mail  room 
layout  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
good  working  layout,  we  will 
come  very  close  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem  which  has  given 
the  production  and  mechanical 
departments  cause  for  consider¬ 
able  thought  as  a  result  of  the 
increases  in  circulation  that 
have  been  taking  place,  together 
with  the  increase  production 
that  is  being  obtained  with  the 
high  speed  press  and  accompany¬ 
ing  press  equipment. 

It  will  help  us  in  planning  a 
mail  room  if  we  keep  before  us 
the  objective  that  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  That  objective 
|s  just  this — to  deliver  the  fin¬ 
ished  and  complete  newspaper 
to  the  reader  in  the  quickest 
time  possible,  after  it  reaches 
the  mailing  room.  The  mail  room 
should  keep  up  with  the  press 
production  at  all  times  and  in  the 
case  of  a  daily  edition  where 
there  is  no  stuffing  or  adding  of 
sections  after  the  main  section 
arrives  in  the  mail  room,  the  fin¬ 
ished  bundle  should  be  on  its 
way  to  the  loading  platform  and 
delivery  truck  at  practically  the 
instant  the  last  25  or  50  newspa- 
papers  have  been  removed  from 
the  dispatch  conveyor  bringing 
the  newspapers  from  the  press. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sunday 
paper  the  moving  of  the  last 
bundle  will  take  a  little  longer 
due  to  the  inserting  of  such  sec¬ 
tions  as  the  comics,  magazine, 
etc.,  but  here  again  the  layout 
^ould  be  such  as  to  accomplish 
the  completion  of  this  operation 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Just  to  print  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  and  deliver  them  to  the 
mail  room,  without  moving  them 
through  to  the  delivery  trucks 
quickly  would  defeat  the  pur- 
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pose  of  any  high  .speed  equip¬ 
ment  investment  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  newspaper. 
If  we  cannot  move  the  mail 
room  product  efficiently  and 
merely  use  the  room  for  the 
storage  of  finished  product,  in¬ 
volving  handling  and  space,  we 
are  better  off  never  to  bring  this 
product  into  the  mail  room,  and 
should  leave  the  paper  in  its 
original  form,  namely,  the  roll 
of  newsprint. 

If  we  keep  our  objective  in 
mind  we  help  to  simplify  the 
number  one  worry  in  setting  up 
our  plans  for  a  mailing  room  and 
the  number  one  I  refer  to  is  the 
amount  of  space  to  be  alloted  to 
the  mail  room.  So  often  I  have 
received  a  telephone  call  which 
is  almost  stereotyped  in  text  and 
goes  about  as  follows:  “Mr.  Jam- 
pol,  we  are  planning  a  new  mail 
room  to  take  care  of  our  morn¬ 
ing,  or  evening  and  Sunday,  edi¬ 
tions  having  a  circulation  of  so 
much  and  we  have  only  so  many 
square  feet  of  space  available. 
We  do  not  think  we  have  enough 
space  and  are  wondering  if  you 
think  we  should  have  more.”  My 
answer  after  asking  a  few  stand¬ 
ard  questions  as  to  location  of 
the  space,  size  of  the  largest  edi¬ 
tions,  is  usually  the  same  and 
one  for  all  of  us  to  remember, 
namely:  “The  only  value  that 
space  has  is  how  it  lays  out  for 
the  particular  operation  you  will 
use  it  for.”  Therefore,  it  can  be 
said  that  too  much  space,  for 
which  there  is  always  the  ten¬ 
dency.  can  prove  more  detri- 
mentol  than  not  enough  space. 

Spec*  Contclontnota 

One  of  the  common  faults  that 
I  have  run  across,  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  mostly  to  a  mailing  room 
being  planned  for  in  a  new 
building,  is  that  the  laymen  do 
not  have  a  good  imderstanding 
of  the  space  involved  when  us¬ 
ing  newly  prepared  drawings  for 
discussion.  None  of  us  question 
the  average  person’s  ability  to 
read  plans;  that  is  to  say,  know¬ 
ing  the  scale,  we  can  say  the 
room  will  be  75  x  80  feet  or  a 
total  of  6,000  square  feet.  But 
how  many  of  us  can  say  that  75 
feet  will  be  about  up  to  that 
window,  from  where  I  am  sitting, 
and  80  feet  will  be  about  so 
much  the  other  way.  What  is 
the  result?  From  the  very  start 
of  the  planning  of  our  new  mail 
room  we  are  working  under  a 
misapprehension  or  to  put  it  in 
the  terms  of  the  case  in  point, 
very  few  of  us  really  know  just 
how  much  space  is  available  and 
we  are  therefore  not  space  con¬ 
scious. 

Drawings  that  are  used  should 
be  made  to  the  largest  scale  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  are  fully  space  conscious. 
If  the  change  in  mailing  room 
takes  place  within  the  existing 
plant,  you  have  the  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  of  actually  marking  out 
on  the  floor  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  you  have  in  mind  and  thus 


giving  those  members  of  the 
mail  room  organization  who  are 
in  charge  a  chance  to  see  and 
check  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
new  and  actual  conditions  under 
which  they  will  work.  With  a 
new  building  and  a  new  mailing 
room  this  ^eck-up  cannot  be 
made  to  advantage  before  mov¬ 
ing  in,  even  though  the  new 
room  has  been  completed;  the 
reason  being  that  the  location  of 
the  presses,  the  conveyor  runs 
from  the  presses  to  the  bundling, 
inserting  and  mailing  equipment 
have  all  been  determined  and, 
the  chances  are,  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  simultaneoxisly  with  the 
construction  of  the  room. 

So  often  we  have  heard  the 
heads  of  the  mailing  room  arrive 
at  the  solution  of  their  problem 
by  saying  we  will  have  all  our 
new  equipment  or  most  of  it 
with  the  exception  of  the  paper 
conveyors  coming  from  the  press, 
mounted  on  wheels  so  that  we 
can  move  it  to  the  best  positions 
for  the  various  editions  and  at 
the  same  time  be  in  a  ix»ition  to 
arrange  for  changes  in  the  lay¬ 
out  that  will  be  required  as  the 
circulation  increases.  Outside  of 
a  few  mailing  tables  and  skids  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
remaining  equipment  should  be 
on  wheels.  When  equipment  is 
delivered  it  should  be  instelled, 
actually  bolted  to  the  floor  or 
ceiling  in  the  position  allocated. 

Porfablo  Equipmonf  Bod 

The  operating  men  or  mailers 
are  no  different  than  any  other 
workmen  and  any  change  in 
their  method  of  operation  should 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  them  the  necessary  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  new  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment.  Too  much  portable  equip¬ 
ment  does  not  lend  confidence. 
Plan  all  your  layouts  on  a  def¬ 
inite  and  fixed  basis.  Many  a 
good  piece  of  equipment  has  lost 
out  due  to  improper  introduc¬ 
tion  and  poor  planning  for  the 
best  working  arrangement,  while 
the  very  same  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  found  in  use  in 
many  other  plants,  getting  good 
results  and  making  a  lot  of 
friends.  Once  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  out  and  re¬ 
jected  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it 
back  into  the  plant. 

As  a  part  of  a  good  working 
mailing  room,  the  loading  or  de¬ 
livery  platform  should  not  be 
overlooked;  for  as  the  mailing 


room  can  be  the  neck  of  the  bot¬ 
tle  for  the  press  room,  the  load, 
ing  platform  can  be  the  ^ 
the  bottle  for  the  mailing  room. 
The  purpose  of  the  loadi^  p]at. 
form  as  we  know  is  to  expedite 
the  handling  and  routing  of  the 
bundles  and  mail  bags  into  the 
delivery  trucks.  Here  again  ai 
in  the  mailing  room  the  bundlei 
must  be  ke[d  moving  into  the 
trucks  so  that  any  accumulation 
will  not  affect  the  dispat^ing  of 
the  trucks  and  in  turn  cause  ex¬ 
cessive  handling  resulting  in 
damage  to  the  bundle  and  in¬ 
crease  costs.  There  should  be 
arrangements  for  communiei- 
tion  between  the  mailing  room 
and  the  loading  platform. 

Convoying  Equipmonf 

Before  listing  the  various 
types  of  equipment  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  most  practical  location 
in  the  building  for  a  morning 
or  evening  newspaper  only,  i 
morning  and  Sunday  or  an  ev^ 
ning  and  Sunday  which  in  turn 
will  involve  different  types  of 
conveying  equipment  and  the 
amount  that  will  be  required. 

A  morning  or  evening  newspa¬ 
per  located  on  the  first  floor  has 
many  advantages.  If  placed  im¬ 
mediate  to  the  press  room,  the 
delivery  runs  or  dispatch  con¬ 
veyors  can  be  short,  thus  cutting 
down  the  number  of  papers  that 
are  carried  on  the  conveyor  in 
the  event  of  an  error  in  the  edi¬ 
tion,  which  means  the  scrapping 
of  a  number  of  issues.  Hie  room 
can  also  be  placed  immediate  to 
the  loading  platform  making  pos¬ 
sible  direct  contact  with  the  de¬ 
livery  trucks  and  the  newsboys 
room.  About  the  main  objection 
to  a  mail  room  on  the  first  floor 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Move  Into  New  Bldg. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Papers 

Start  With  Press 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  has  begun  the  work  of  dis¬ 
mantling  its  new  super-duty 
high-speed  Duplex  press,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  moving  to  its  new 
home  at  304  Government  Street. 
The  job  of  moving  the  press, 
under  direction  of  T.  C.  McLe- 
more,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  Charles  Neigle,  pressroom 
foreman,  will  require  about  six 
weeks.  By  mid-September  the 
paper  hopes  to  be  publishing  in 
the  two-story  brick  building  on 
Government  Street  which  it  re¬ 
cently  purchased. 

During  the  moving  period,  the 
Register  will  be  printed  on  an 
auxiliary  press  which  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  old  location  until  the 
big  press  is  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  new  home. 

Heads  CraHsmen 

Walter  F,  Shultz,  typographer 
with  the  Farm  &  Home  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  at  the  annual  conven- 
Uon  held  July  25  to  26  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario.  He  succeeds  Har¬ 
vey  Glover,  president  of  Swee¬ 
ney  Lithograph  Co.,  and  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Club. 

Newspapers  (an 
Improve  lllusiralions 

continued  from  page  57 

sheets,  unaffected  by  different 
atmospheric  conditions  and  onto 
which  an  unlimited  range  of 
colors  and  tones  have  been  de¬ 
posited.  These  colors  are  solid 
all  over  and  may  be  reproduced 
to  any  size  by  any  type  of  half¬ 
tone  for  letterpress,  offset  or 
gravure  printing.  They  will 
stand  all  ordinary  handling,  in¬ 
cluding  moisture  and  running 
water  and  yet  any  part  of  the 
coating  may  be  q^ckly  rubbed 
off  to  any  shape  with  a  plastic 
stylus,  or  soft  wooden  stick. 

Where  removed,  the  plastic 
sheet  is  left  unaffected  but  where 
the  colors  remain,  they  will  af¬ 
fect  photographic  remilts  plus 
or  minus.  The  COLOTONES 
and  Grey  SOLOTONES  will  af¬ 
fect  the  copy  PLUS,  that  is,  ADD 
to  the  tone  values,  when  used 
over  the  copy.  When  used  over 
negatives,  the  results  will  be 
MINUS  in  the  same  relative 
scale.  A  selected  range,  giving 
a  10%  highlight;  25%,  quarter 
value;  33  1/3%,  third  value;  50%, 
half  value;,  and  75%,  three- 
quarter  value,  will  make  avail¬ 
able  all  the  tones  necessary  for 
a  good  newspaper  reproduction, 
as  these  tones  can  be  added  or 
substracted  from  the  values  in 
any  copy. 

Copy  treating  with  these 
sheets,  can  be  done  by  unskilled 
labor  or  art  students,  under 
proper  supervision.  There  must 
be  someone  who  knows  or  who 
will  quickly  learn  COLOTONE 
values  and  someone  that  should 
know  what  can  be  done  in  the 
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least  amount  of  time,  to  make  the 
greatest  relative  improvement. 
Not  working  on  the  photograph 
itself,  but  over  it  removes  all 
hazards  of  damage  and  gives  a 
feeling  of  security  that  greatly 
adds  to  the  speed  of  the  worker, 
especially  the  beginner,  as  they 
can  do  no  harm  other  than  pos¬ 
sibly  having  to  use  another  piece 
of  the  inexpensive  COLOTONE 
or  SOLOTONE  sheet. 

Copies  Merer  Teeehed 

In  some  cases  the  original  is 
a  very  old  and  valuable  photo¬ 
graph  that  cannot  be  replaced 
and  certainly  should  not  be  re¬ 
touched  or  touched  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  By  the  COLOTONE  and 
SOLOTONE  method,  the  copy  is 
never  touched  as  all  work  is 
done  on  transparent  sheets,  over 
the  copy.  This  is  important  in 
connection  with  the  danger  of 
damaging  valuable  photographs 
of  prominent  people,  or  photo¬ 
graphs  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

liiis  new  medium  will  be 
available  on  a  very  inexpensive 
basis  as  soon  as  manufacturing 
is  unrestricted.  The  processes 
based  on  these  products  are  sev¬ 
eral  and  very  flexible.  Just  now 
we  will  only  illustrate  and  brief¬ 
ly  explain  the  application  to 
black  and  white  photographic 
copy. 

One  example  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  fleld  of  flat  whites  and 
flesh  tones  is  illustrated  here  in 
Uiree  steps.  No.  1  is  a  line  copy 
of  good  proof  made  from  65-line 
halftone  zinc  plate  of  photograph 
retouched  in  ordinary  manner. 
No.  2,  is  halftone  illustration  of 
a  blue  COLOTONE  sheet  on 
which  the  light  portions  have 
been  rubbed  off,  and  some  spots 
touched  up  with  lithographic 
crayon.  The  3rd  illustration  is 
a  line  copy  of  halftone  made  in 
the  same  newspaper  plant,  under 
same  conditions.  It  shows  the 
difference  that  was  obtained 
through  the  use  of  this  COLO¬ 
TONE  sheet,  placed  over  the 
copy  at  the  time  of  making  the 
second  halftone  negative.  No 
staging,  re-etching  or  “nursing” 
of  any  kind  has  been  done.  In 
fact,  illustration  No.  1  shows  an 
improved  effect  over  the  news¬ 
paper  reproduction,  owing  to  re¬ 
duced  size  and  finer  screen,  and 
illustration  No.  2  does  not  show 
the  pure  whites  that  are  obtained 
when  the  COLOTONE  sheets  are 
rubbed  off.  No.  1  and  2  are 
lOO-line  to  inch  and  No.  3  is  80. 

Dramatic  Wire  notes 

The  most  dramatic  events  the 
world  has  ever  known  are  being 
recorded  photographically  every 
minute  of  the  day  in  full  action 
and  in  finer  detail  than  we  ever 
thought  would  be  possible. 
Often  there  is  no  time  for  better 
posing,  lighting,  etc.,  and  there 
is  a  natural  loss  in  transmitting 
by  wire  and  in  duplication  upon 
duplication.  None  of  these  oper¬ 
ations  can  add  any  photographic 
detail  but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  tendency  to  lose  detail  by 
flattening  or  exaggerating  con¬ 
trast. 

Newspaper  halftone,  ink  and 
paper,  will  have  a  tendency 
toward  further  loss.  In  most 
cases,  there  is  more  in  the  or¬ 
iginal  negative  than  is  brought 
out  in  the  print  from  which  all 
newspapers  must  work  and  the 


print  itself  is  seldom  cropped  to 
best  advantage. 

Skillful  airbrushing  and  re¬ 
touching  can  improve  bad  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  if  good  judgment 
is  used  but  much  of  this  kind 
of  work  is  wasted,  and  in  some 
cases  where  they  have  attempted 
to  bring  out  eyes,  lips  and  other 
details  of  the  face,  results  have 
been  very  bad.  Airbrushing  can 
give  different  tone  values  but  in 
doing  so  they  kill  photographic 
detail  and  no  artist  can  exactly 
duplicate  these  different  tone 
values  when  desired.  Outlining, 
leaves  the  tone  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  areas  the  same,  resulting 
in  a  transparent  effect. 

The  worst  war  pictures  seem 
to  fall  in  two  classes:  the  very 
flat,  where  all  detail  is  in  the 
same  tone  value;  and  the  very 
contrasty,  giving  a  two-tone 
effect  with  no  detail  in  either  the 
strong  blacks  or  the  extreme 
whites.  The  flat  negatives  or 
copies  can  be  helped  by  the  use 
of  COLOTONE  sheets,  rubbed  off 
in  different  areas,  allowing  the 
other  areas  to  print  stronger. 
The  very  contrasty  negatives  can 
be  helped  by  simply  printing 
longer  through  the  proper 
COLOTONE  sheet  which  will 
bring  out  more  detail  than  was 
visible  in  the  negative. 

Natleeal  Advertlsleg 

Many  national  advertisers 
have  large  plates  made  with 
little  regard  for  the  limitations 
of  newspaper  printing.  Know¬ 
ing  the  high  class  men  in  charge 
of  most  of  this  work,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  gets  by,  unless  the 
client  that  pays,  thought  it  was 
beautiful  and  from  there  on  no¬ 
body  dared  to  change  it.  Light, 
flat  washes  are  quite  pleasing  on 
the  original  copies  but  as  a  rule, 
give  considerable  trouble  in 
printing  with  the  edges  coming 
darker  than  any  other  part  of 
the  wash.  If  these  washes  were 
much  darker  to  the  center,  the 
edges  could  be  taken  care  of 
better.  Some  edges,  instead  of 
having  the  finest  dots  and  being 
the  deepest  part  of  the  plate, 
will  quite  often  be  the  most 
shallow.  This  defect  cannot  be 
improved  by  any  known  process 
of  stereotyping.  Although  the 
underlaying  of  the  plates  will 
give  some  relief  to  these  edges, 
it  cannot  make  them  deep.  In¬ 
side  vignettes  always  invite 
trouble. 

Most  of  the  needless  loss  of 
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time  now,  is  in  putting  on  um 
taking  off  the  average  copy  AND 
in  cleaning  the  glass  in  the  c 
holder.  There  is  a  suction  lv_ 
er  ( that  only  some  lithograph  I 
have  taken  advantage  of),  % 
you  can  place  copies  on  i 
take  them  off,  as  fast  as  you  (n  [ 
lay  them  on  a  table  and  piek 
them  up  again.  No  glass  to  ckia 
and  create  static  for  more  dHt 
no  frame  to  lock  up,  and  naturM- 
ly,  the  negatives  and  photo¬ 
stats  are  cleaner,  because  the 
dust  in  the  air  is  sucked  around 
the  copy,  instead  of  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  it  by  the  static  to 
the  glass  plus  the  dirt  already 
there. 

Harmony  versus  Progreai 

There  is  a  prevailing  habit,  to 
many  plants,  of  a  “hancto  of 
policy  between  departnuMi; 
there  being  an  almost  unwritki 
law  against  one  departnwrt 
criticising  or  even  making  nt 
gestions  to  another  department 
This  may  be  a  grand  thing  for 
harmony  but  it  is  not  a  gmi 
thing  for  progress.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  most  planb 
are  accomplishing  more  under 
the  present  handicaps  than  they 
ever  thought  possible,  but  there 
are  some,  using  the  present 
handicaps  as  an  excuse  for  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  could. 
Many  can  benefit  from  an  un- 
bias^  analysis. 

There  is  a  need,  in  most  plants, 
for  a  periodical  visit  and  ched- 
up  by  a  neutral,  trained  mind,  i 
person  not  interested  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  but  capable  of  making  such 
a  worthwhile,  fair  analysis  of  s 
situation  that  it  can  be  stated  or 
put  in  writing  so  that  every  de 
partment  find  every  individuil 
affected  can  hear  or  read  it 

He  does  not  have  to  be  u 
expert  in  all  departments,  but 
should  have  better  than  the  aver 
age  all-aroimd  knowledge,  with 
sufficient  background  and  vision, 
a  sense  of  humor,  suid  tolerance 
plus  GUTS  for  the  occasions! 
disagreeable  situation  where  he 
may  have  to  have  somethin! 
done  on  the  outside,  in  order  to 
prove  a  point.  As  “contact”  be 
tween  advertiser  and  publisher 
he  can  help  straighten  out  many 
situations.  His  statements,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  the  same  ai 
those  of  some  employe  or  client 
will  carry  more  weight,  owinf 
to  his  NEUTRAL  position  and 
broad  outside  experience  in  theie 
fields. 


RELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 
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Printer  60-Years 

Wm.  Ehike,  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Is.)  Register  end  Tribune 
Twenty  Year  Club,  congratulates  John 
Fogerty,  left,  oldest  employe  of  that 
company,  upon  his  sixtieth  annivers- 
iry  there.  Mr.  Fogarty  started  to 
work  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
love  newspapers  in  June,  1884,  and 
still  goes  to  the  newspaper  plant 
every  day. 


New  Eng.  Group 
lo  Meet  Od.  14, 15 

Wartime  and  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  will  prevail  at  all  sessions 
when  members  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Mechanical  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Association  hold  their 
Sixth  Annual  Conference  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Oct.  14 
and  15. 

George  F.  Marshall,  prcxluction 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Prets-Herald,  is  program  chair¬ 
man. 

The  two-day  program  will 
open  Saturday  afternoon  with 
r^istration  of  members  followed 
by  the  Saturday  night  get-to¬ 
gether  which  will  be  held  in  the 
main  ballroom  of  the  hotel.  The 
departmental  clinics,  heretofore 
held  on  Sunday  morning,  will 
be  split  up  in  order  that  those 
desiring  may  attend  more  than 
one  session.  At  ten  o’clock  Sim- 
day  morning  the  stereotype,  tub¬ 
ular,  engraving,  machinist  and 
flat  bed  clinics  will  be  called  to 
order.  At  one  o’clock  Sunday 
afternoon  the  press  and  com¬ 
posing  room  sessions  will  start. 

At  three  o’clock  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  all  members  will  gather  in 
the  Georgian  Room  of  the  hotel 
where  they  will  be  addressed  by 
GUbert  P.  Farrar,  noted  news¬ 
paper  stylist.  His  talk  will  dwell 
on  the  use  of  color  in  daily 
newspapers.  Following  the  talk 
the  meeting  will  be  thrown  open 
for  discussion  by  the  members. 

President  Glendon  S.  Magoon, 
■echanical  superintendent  of  the 
rttehburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  will 
PKside  at  the  banquet  scheduled 
for  six  o’clock,  Sunday  evening. 

The  addition  of  the  flat  bed 
press  clinic  and  the  splitting  up 


of  the  clinics  are  the  only  two 
new  features  to  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  After  a  complete  study  by 
the  directors  the  flat  bed  press 
clinic  was  added,  showing  that 
there  are  still  many  such  presses 
being  operated  in  New  England. 

The  program  committee  in¬ 
cludes  Bernie  F.  Garrity.  Hart¬ 
ford  Times;  Francis  M.  Britton. 
Nashua  (N.  H. )  Telegraph. 

Expert  Discusses 
Mailing  Room 

continued  from  page  60 


is  the  possible  loss  of  newspapers 
due  to  theft.  With  a  goc>d  lay¬ 
out,  resulting  in  the  rapid  mov¬ 
ing  of  the  papers  to  the  loading 
platform,  there  should  not  be 
any  accumulation  of  newspapers 
which  in  turn  will  cut  down  any 
losses.  A  first  floor  mail  room 
heads  the  list  when  speed  is  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered. 

Second  Floor  Room 

For  a  morning  and  Sunday  or 
an  evening  and  Sunday  a  second 
floor  mail  room  has  proved  quite 
practical  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  new  plants 
are  being  operated  with  a  second 
floor  mail  room.  ’The  governing 
or  determining  factor  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  floor  mailing  room  is  the 
safety  in  the  storing  of  advance 
Sunday  sections  to  insure  against 
their  appearance  on  the  street  in 
advance  of  the  proper  date.  With 
a  second  floor  mail  room  and  the 
presses  on  the  first  floor,  the  time 
factor  in  getting  the  finished 
paper  to  the  delivery  truck  is  in¬ 
creased,  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
veying  of  the  papers  from  the 
press  to  the  mail  room  and  the 
conveying  of  the  finished  bundle 
to  the  loading  platform.  In¬ 
creased  distances  necessary  in 
the  transferring  of  the  product 
by  conveyor  or  other  equipment 
means  that  much  more  handling 
of  the  product  and  too  much 
handling  may  result  in  damage 
to  the  product  unless  good  and 
efficient  equipment  is  used.  Poor 
handling  may  increase  operating 
costs  in  the  amount  of  ties  that 
may  be  required. 

I  do  not  reconunend  the  news¬ 


boys  room  on  any  floor  other 
than  the  first  and  means  should 
be  provided  to  get  the  papers  to 
them.  It  is  always  a  gO(^  idea 
to  keep  the  newsboys  off  the 
stairs  and  away  from  the  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks  to  avoid  accidents. 

A  number  of  the  old  and  new 
plants  have  the  presses  located 
in  the  basement  with  the  mail 
room  on  the  first  floor.  While 
the  direct  contact  between  press 
room  and  mail  room  is  sacrificed 
the  advantages  in  short  distances 
of  travel  for  the  product  are  ac¬ 
complished. 

’The  larger  morning  or  evening 
papers  also  putting  out  a  Sunday 
have  what  may  be  the  best  lay¬ 
out,  by  getting  out  the  daily  on 
the  first  floor  and  the  Sunday 
on  the  second.  Divided  mail 
rooms  mean  additional  super¬ 
vision,  but  with  the  larger  circu¬ 
lations  the  additional  costs  can 
be  absorbed. 

One  of  our  largest  newspapers 
has  its  press  room  on  the  second 
floor  and  the  mail  room  on  the 
first.  ’The  arrangement  here  was 
to  accomplish  what  normally 
would  be  considered  the  ideal 
situation  namely,  the  principal 
of  gravity  flow. 

Tliis  country  has  always  been 
machine  minded.  However,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  all  mailing  problems, 
even  those  of  the  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  left  to  the  use  of 
equipment  only. 

How  to  Do  It 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  out¬ 
line  the  flow  of  the  new^per 
from  the  press  room  to  the  mail 
room  and  the  loading  dock  with 
the  equipment  to  be  used  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  best  results 
for  a  circulation  of  50,0(X)  or 
greater. 

The  papers  should  come  from 
the  press  on  dispatch  conveyors, 
then  delivered  to  an  automatic 
wire  tying  machine  with  a  feed¬ 
er  conveyor,  with  the  finished 
bundles  delivered  to  the  loading 
platform  through  the  use  of 
spiral  chutes  and  bimdle  con¬ 
veyors.  If  the  platform  is  of  any 
length,  bundle  conveyors  should 
be  used  to  carry  the  product  to 
the  trucks. 

The  automatic  mailer  can  be 
used  to  advantage  for  a  mail  cir¬ 
culation  of  10,000  and  over. 


Ambitious  Composing  Room  Executive 

Alert,  trained,  union,  willing  composing  room  executive,  who 
can  give  the  right  supervision  and  typographical  appearance  to 
a  live,  prize-winning  dally  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  hit  deadlines:  amenable  to  changing  Ideas,  make-up,  expan¬ 
sions.  Shop  has  good  staff  due  to  fair  but  efficient  foremanshlp 
in  the  past. 

A  good  salary.  In  a  progressive,  beautiful  Florida  city,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  churches  and  recreation  attractions. 

Our  preference  Is  a  man  who  at  present  is  occupying  the  second 
position  or  assistant  foremanshlp  on  a  dally  newspaper,  and  who 
feels  he  has  no  opportimity  for  advancement. 

We  think  we  have  a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Olve 
all  details  in  first  letter  which  we  will  hold  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  888.  Editor  3t  Publisher. 
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LICK 

VIBRATION! 


On  modern  high  tpeed 
newipeper  presBCB.  a 
i.unute  vAfiation  in  the 
balance  of  a  roller  may 
cause  serious  roller 
vi.bration.  Rapid  engi¬ 
neers  have  set  up  a 
series  oi  elaborate 
tests  and  inspections 
to  check  the  balance 
oi  every  Mercury 
Newspaper  Roller 
shipped.  These  rollers 
are  not  only  absolute¬ 
ly  untiorm  in  diameter, 
but  the  core  is  also 
careiully  examin¬ 
ed  throughout  its 
length.  The  coating  is 
impervious  to  ink-ero¬ 
sion  and  swelling,  the 
surface  satin-smooth 
and  flawless. 
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io^  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  oumen4> 

BUSHING  UPPER  CYLINDER  BEARING 


After  long  service,  the  upper  cylinder  bearing  (top 
of  cylinder  axle)  of  Junior  Autoplates,  will  wear 
down.  When  wear  at  this  point  becomes  severe,  the 
cylinder  can  no  longer  be  kept  parallel  with  the 
casting  box.  We  recommend  removing  cylinder 
axle,  turning  the  bearing  down,  and  installing  a 
brass  bush  as  shown  in  diagram  below.  Cylinder 
bore  should  also  be  checked.  If  necessary,  re¬ 
bore  to  a  slightly  larger  diameter.  (Brass  bushes 
for  repair  can  be  furnished  promptly  from  stock). 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Uncle  Dudley' 
Gets  Lovebirds 
To  Preacher 

By  Robert  Playfair 

Boston  newspapers  —  whom 
people  call  up  nightly  with 
strange  requests — last  week  re¬ 
corded  a  new  high  in  such. 

Into  the  office  of  the  Boston 
Globe  walked  a  soldier  and  a 
WAVE. 

"We’re  from  the  South.”  they 
told  the  city  editor,  Edward 
Lennon,  “and  we  want  to  get 
married.  Will  you  tell  us  how?” 

Lennon  scratched  his  head.  It 
was  Saturday  and  8  p.m.;  City 
Hall  was  closed,  and  besides  not 
having  a  license,  the  service 
couple  lacked  a  five-day  waiver, 
or  any  knowledge  of  where  to 
get  one. 

Love  in  Bloom 

Both  soldier  and  WAVE  were 
obviousiy  in  love,  and  wished 
to  marry  that  Saturday  night  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  week-end  fur¬ 
lough  and  he  another,  and  he 
might  leave  for  overseas  soon. 

Lennon  called  from  the  art 
department  staff  photographer 
John  Sheehan,  who  had  been 
married  several  months  pre¬ 
viously.  Elsewhere  he  found  a 
reporter  who  had  been  married 
even  more  recently. 

"Take  these  two  out  and  get 
them  married.”  Lennon  told  the 
men. 

In  three  hours  Sheehan  and 
the  reporter  returned.  Besides 
having  obtained  a  five-day  waiv¬ 
er  for  the  couple,  a  license,  a 
chaplain,  a  church,  and  a  bridal 
suite,  they  had  for  Lennon  a 
story  which  matched  in  its 
bizarre  quality  the  request  the 
couple  had  made. 

Both  soldier  and  WAVE  came 
from  the  South  and  both  were 
brought  up  on  lonely  dairy 
farms.  To  the  dairy  farm  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va..  of  Pvt.  Lloyd 
Shank’s  father  had  come  one  day 
10  years  ago,  a  Globe  reporter 
on  vacation. 

He  stopped  for  lunch,  and  left 
behind  him  a  copy  of  the  Globe. 
Shank’s  father,  now  deceased, 
had  read  an  editorial  signed 
"Uncle  Dudley, ■’  and  liking  the 
piece,  had  cut  it  out  and  saved 
it.  He  supposed  that  “Uncle 
Dudley”  was  an  actual  person, 
not  realizing  that  the  name  is 
signed  to  Globe  editorials  writ¬ 
ten  by  at  least  three  men. 

“We  came  into  the  Globe.” 
Pvt.  Shank  told  Sheehan,  “be¬ 
cause  we  knew  Uncle  Dudley 
would  know  how  we  could  get 
marrid  tonight.  I’ve  read  that 
editorial  of  his  a  whole  lot  of 
times,  and  Jessie  and  I  knew 
any  man  as  smart  as  that  could 
get  us  married  in  no  time.” 

Sees  Small  Town 
Paper  "Supreme" 

Boise.  Ida.,  Aug.  7 — The  small 
town  newspaper  “is  still  su¬ 
preme.”  Gov.  C.  A.  Bottolfsen 
told  the  Idaho  State  Editorial 
Association  at  a  recent  meeting 
here,  “because  it  mirrors  rural 
America,  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.” 


A  former  newspaper  editor 
himself  and  publisher  since  1910 
of  the  weekly  Arco  Adwcrtiser 
at  Arco,  Ida.,  Bottolfsen  advised 
against  use  of  “canned”  edi¬ 
torials — those  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  ready  for  use  by  local 
newspapers. 

The  “local  touch”  in  editorial 
columns  is  more  important  to 
readers,  he  said,  than  material 
prepar^  at  the  central  point  for 
distribution  to  many  papers. 

Dr.  William  F.  Swindler, 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  editorial  association, 
outlined  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties  during  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  1  to  8. 

Chandler  Bragdon,  professor 
of  European  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho  and  a  one-time 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  addressed  the 
dinner  meeting  last  night. 

Round  table  discussions  were 
held  on  circulation,  printing,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  manpower  prob¬ 
lems  with  Albert  H.  Lee,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minidoka  County 
News;  J.  E.  Jones  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  office  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union;  Harry  N. 
Nelson  of  the  Weiser  Signal- 
American,  and  Bernard  Main- 
waring,  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
Free  Press  at  Nampa,  the  lead¬ 
ers. 

■ 

Bakers'  Brochure 
Outlines  Campaign 

Through  a  small  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Men  With  Plans,”  Chap¬ 
man  &  Smith  Co.,  Chicago  bak¬ 
ery  supply  house,  is  inviting 
retail  bakers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  take  part  in  a  localized 
advertising  and  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  the  bakers 
retain  the  bulk  of  their  war¬ 
time  sales. 

A  full  year’s  product  and  sales 
promotion  plan  stressing  the  use 
of  newspaper  ads  and  local  radio 
station  spots  is  described  in  the 
booklet  now  being  distributed 
by  Chapman  &  Smith,  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  campaign  is  to  start  in 
September  and  will  be  made 
available  to  retail  bakers  in 
three  four-month  units.  A  digest 
type  magazine  presenting  a  spe¬ 
cific  product  and  sales  plan  will 
be  sent  out  each  month. 

Under  the  plan  newspaper  ads 
will  be  supplied  to  the  retailer 
in  one  and  two  column  mat  form 
carrying  all  essential  copy  ex¬ 
cept  the  retailer’s  signature. 
Supplementary  materials  to  be 
us^  in  window,  store  and  coun¬ 
ter  displays  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

John  P.  Gar  row,  vice-president 
and  director  of  sales  for  Chap¬ 
man  &  Smith,  is  the  author  of 
the  plan.  MacDonald-Cook  Co., 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

Cartoons  to  Yale 

Cartoons  done  by  C.  Louis 
Mortison  (Mort)  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican,  Sun¬ 
day  Republican  and  American, 
which  helped  those  papers  win 
the  1940  Pulitzer  prize  for  meri¬ 
torious  public  service,  have  been 
accepted  by  Yale  University 
Library  as  a  part  of  its  collec¬ 
tion  on  Connecticut  political  his¬ 
tory. 


Runs  Sunday  War  Ads 

Nelms  &  Blum,  Greenville, 
Miss.,  department  store,  for  the 
past  year  has  been  using  its  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  to  further  the  war 
effort.  Replacing  the  regular 
sales  and  merchandise  promo¬ 
tions  have  been  a  series  of  ads 
supporting  the  different  recruit¬ 
ing  drives,  the  Red  Cross.  Sal¬ 
vage  and  War  Loan  campaigns. 


and  also  local  patriotic  activi¬ 
ties.  The  ads  have  varied  in  size 
from  90  inches  to  a  full  page. 
A  special  ad  appeared  in  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times  on  July 
30  to  mark  the  52nd  consecutive 
Sunday  of  the  wartime  advertis¬ 
ing  program.  Albert  Blum,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Nelms  &  Blum, 
is  responsible  for  determining 
the  program.  Mrs.  Eva  Ponder 
is  the  advertising  manager. 


Turn  the  rules- 
the  son  of  my 

friend  was 


Shall  1  he  slow  to  Buy  War  Bonds  ? 
—and  more  War  Bonds?? 

What  have  we  done  that  he  has 
not  outdone  a  thousand  times??? 
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ANG  ENDORSES  ROOSEVELT  FOR  FOURTH  TERM 


continued  from  page  9 

In  referring  to  newspaper 
ownership  of  radio  stations,  Mr. 
Ernst  asserted  “it  means  the 
owners  of  newspapers  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  vitality  of  toe 
press.”  He  deplored  toe  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  there  is  only  one 
daily  newspaper  in  1,100  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  warned  guild 
members  that  this  condition  is 
dangerous  not  only  to  the 
American  public,  but  to  those 
engaged  in  journalism. 

“We  have  seen  the  last  of  toe 
Marshall  Fields,”  he  said,  in 
pointing  out  toe  cost  of  starting 
new  metropolitan  dailies,  ‘“niere 
is  no  hope  for  expansion,  except 
through  labor  owning  its  own 
press,”  he  declared.  “I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the 
evaporating  of  the  press,  which 
will  lead  to  the  Communist  or 
Facist  theory  of  taking  over  the 
press.” 

Declaring  toe  public  is  cynical 
of  the  American  press  today, 
Mr.  Ernst  told  guildsmen,  “You 
are  in  a  profession  where  you 
who  write  for  toe  papers  are 
in  disagreement  with  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  those  papers.”  He  called 
upon  the  guild  to  furnish  new 
leadership  in  the  press  itself, 
asserting:  “There  is  no  sign  of 
any  leadership  for  a  free  press 
among  toe  publishers  of  .^ner- 
ica.” 

He  spoke  of  toe  funds  re¬ 
cently  provided  by  Henry  Luce, 
editor  of  Time-Life-Fortune 
magazines,  for  a  commission  to 
investigate  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  urged  that  the  guild  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  raise 
funds  for  a  similar  survey. 

Mr.  Ernst  mentioned  the 
“boiler  plate”  editorial  content 
of  many  weeklies  and  also  de¬ 
clared  that  columnists  in  daily 
papers  are  a  threat  to  a  free 
press.  “What  matters  is  that  a 
few  powerful  syndicates  have 
killed  off  most  local  talent  and 
have  so  substantially  narrowed 
and  preempted  the  field  itself 
that  fewer  and  fewer  different 
ideas  get  a  chance  to  be  heard.” 

He  saw  some  encouragement 
in  the  trend  to  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  from  the  readers, 
with  less  dependence  upon  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  but  urged 
that  publications  with  more 
than  25,000  circulation  ( both 
newspapers  and  magazines)  be 
required  to  pay  a  higher  postal 
rate.  “When  a  publication  pros¬ 
pers  it  can  well  afford  to  pay  its 
way  through  the  mails,”  he 
said,  “instead  of  being  carried 
by  the  government  at  a  loss.” 

Deibler  a  Speaker 

Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  toe  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  and  public  member 
deciding  wage  stabilization  cases 
under  the  War  Labor  Board, 
discussed  the  operation  of  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Deibler  ex¬ 
plained  that  delays  in  handling 
wage  cases  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  were  caused  primarily 
by  lack  of  adequate  manpower 
in  the  Commission’s  office  to 
expedite  matters.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  processed  123  dispute 
cases,  he  said,  of  which  66  were 
guild  cases,  and  now  has  pend- 
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ing  23  such  disputes.  He  also 
answered  questions  from  dele¬ 
gates  as  to  the  Commission’s 
policy  in  reaching  decisions  in¬ 
volving  wage  stabilizaton. 

The  New  York  guild  delega¬ 
tion,  seeking  the  ANG  conven¬ 
tion  for  1945,  again  found  itself 
subjected  to  criticism  from 
members  within  its  own  ranks. 
Joseph  Colangelo,  ANG  organ¬ 
izer  among  toe  wire  services  in 
New  York,  who  was  defeated 
for  election  as  a  New  York  dele¬ 
gate,  had  filed  with  toe  ANG  a 
request  to  refuse  to  seat  the  25 
New  York  delegates  unless  he 
was  included.  He  charged  ir¬ 
regularities  in  toe  New  York 
election. 

The  credentials  committee 
recommended  that  Colangelo  be 
seated,  with  a  minority  report 
urging  that  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  not  establish  a  “dangerous 
precedent”  of  interfering  with 
local  guild  affairs.  Having  been 
vindicated  by  the  credentials 
committee,  Colangelo  withdrew 
his  petition,  and  remained  at  the 
convention  as  an  ANG  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  not  as  a  New 
York  delegate. 

Peggy  O’Reilly,  Brooklyn 
Eagle  unit  member,  also  brought 
a  complaint  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  she  should  be  seated  as 
an  alternate  to  a  delegate  not 
attending.  She  charged  the 
present  leadership  of  the  New 
York  guild  so  completely  domi¬ 
nated  the  membership  that  there 
was. apathy  among  members  to 
run  for  office  in  opposition  to 
the  administration  ticket.  She 
charged  that  she  had  been 
“smeared”  by  the  New  York 
guild  leaders  as  “anti-semitic 
and  as  a  red  baiter.” 

“If  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  is  going  to  mean  anything 
it  must  be  guided  by  ethical 
standards,”  said  Miss  O’Reilly. 
“We  don’t  have  ethical  standards 
in  New  York — we  don’t  even 
have  democratic  standards.” 

John  T.  McManus,  president 
of  the  New  York  guild,  refuted 
Miss  O’Reilly’s  charges  against 
the  leadership  of  the  New  York 
guild.  She  was  not  seated  as  an 
alternate. 

Poat-Wor  Aims 

Post-war  aims  of  the  guild 
were  presented  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Sam  B.  Eubanks  and  in 
the  report  of  the  International 
Executive  Board.  The  program 
recommended  for  the  reconver¬ 
sion  period  included: 

( 1 )  Closer  integration  of 
existing  locals  through  district 
council  expansion;  (2)  effective 
distribution  of  ANG  organizing 
resources:  (3)  intensive  devel¬ 
opment  of  ANG  wire  service 
jurisdiction;  (4)  post-war  job 
protection  and  re-employment 
plans;  (5)  reaffirmation  of  all 
basic  principles  of  the  ANG 
collective  bargaining  program; 
(6)  continued  normal  increase 
in  reserves  of  the  International 
Defense  Fund  (for  strikes). 

Eubanks  cited  the  steady 
growth  of  the  guild  membership 
which  as  of  last  June  totaled 
20,852  “active”  members  ( in¬ 
cluding  those  who  have  failed  to 


pay  their  dues  in  the  preceding 
year)  with  14,427  members  in 
good  standing.  Approximately 
4,000  guild  members  are  in  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  lEB  report 
revealed  a  potential  member¬ 
ship  of  54,000  among  newspaper 
workers  on  the  450  daily  papers 
of  25,000  circulation  and  over. 
The  guild  has  contracts  with  148 
papers  of  this  class,  covering 
approximately  17,700  workers. 

Delegates  narrowly  avoided  a 
serious  split  over  adoption  of 
that  part  of  the  officers’  report 
dealing  with  an  expanded  organ¬ 
izing  program.  The  majority  re¬ 
port,  representing  lEB  recom¬ 
mendations,  was  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  minority  report, 
calling  for  a  more  ambitious 
organizing  program. 

The  debate  resulted  in  Pres¬ 
ident  Murray’s  taking  exception 
to  remarks  made  by  those  favor¬ 
ing  the  minority  report.  Mur¬ 
ray  took  the  floor  and  termed 
the  report  an  indictment  of  the 
present  ANG  officers.  “If  you 
have  no  confidence  in  us,”  he 
asserted,  "get  rid  of  us  and  get 
some  new  officers.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  me,  Sam  Eubanks 
and  William  Rodgers.” 

Murray  was  given  a  standing 
ovation  at  the  close  of  his 
heated  remarks.  Richard  Sel¬ 
lers,  New  York,  rushed  to  the 
floor  to  assure  the  delegates  that 
those  who  had  favored  the  min¬ 
ority  report  had  no  intention  of 
challenging  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  the  officers. 

The  majority  report  was 
adopted,  however,  sustaining  the 
lEB’s  recommended  program. 

The  twin  cities  ( Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul )  were  chosen  as  the 
ANG  1945  convention  site. 

Speakers  Issue  Welcome 

Addresses  of  welcome  were 
given  by  Ed  N.  Doan,  secretary 
to  Gov.  Walter  Goodland  of 
Wisconsin;  Milton  McGuire, 
president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Common  Council;  August  (Suis, 
secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
Typographical  Union;  John  O. 
Kykyri,  Milwaukee  Journal 
president  of  Milwaukee  guild; 
and  J.  Nash  McCrea,  Milumukee 
Sentinel,  convention  committee 
chairman. 

Although  lively  debate  pre¬ 
ceded  the  rejection  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  report,  the  stage  was  set  for 
convention  action  by  having 
James  B.  Carey,  CIO  secretary, 
address  the  delegates,  pleading 
for  militant  action  by  ANG  un¬ 
der  the  united  efforts  of  CIO’s 
Political  Action  Committee. 

In  taking  the  action  of  placing 
the  guild  on  record  favoring  the 
endorsement  of  a  political  can¬ 
didate,  a  roll  call  vote  by  dele¬ 
gations  was  ordered.  Headed  by 
New  York’s  50  votes,  the  dele¬ 
gates  voting  against  the  minority 
report  includ^  those  from  Chi¬ 
cago;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  and  Wilkes-Barre. 
Boston  divided  its  vote  5  1/3 
for  the  minority  report  and 
2  2/3  against. 

Delegates  favoring  adoption 
of  the  minority  report  were  for 
the  most  part  from  smaller 
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locals,  although  Philadelphia- 
Camden  cast  its  14  votes  "ye*" 
as  a  protest  against  “the  knifing 
of  Henry  Wallace”  at  the  Den' 
cratic  Convention.  Other 
voting  for  the  minority  report 
included  Indianapolis,  Elizabeth 
Lake  Superior,  Memphis,  Twin 
Cities  (Minneapolis-  St.  Paul) 
San  Francisco  -  Oakland,  Port¬ 
land,  Seattle  and  Toledo. 

The  guild’s  government  rela¬ 
tions  committee  report  on  polit¬ 
ical  action  asked  the  ANG  to 
endorse  Roosevelt  and  Truiaan, 
but  recognized  the  right  of  each 
guild  member  to  vote  as  his  con¬ 
science  dictates. 

Political  Program 

The  recommended  political  a^ 
tion  program  calls  for;  (1)  all- 
out  action  for  election  of  Roose- 
velt-Truman;  (2)  local  guilds 
cooperating  fully  with  local  GO 
Political  Action  Committees,  in- 
cuding  the  preparation  of  pub¬ 
licity  material;  (3)  guild  mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  get  voters  reg¬ 
istered  and  to  see  that  service 
men  and  women  get  ballots;  (4) 
door  bell  ringing  in  local  com¬ 
munities;  ( 5 )  local  guild  partici¬ 
pation  in  community  political 
campaign  meetings;  (6)  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  guild  members 
who  seek  election  to  public  of¬ 
fice:  (7)  a  $1.00  per  member 
contribution  to  the  PAC  fund; 
(8)  establishment  by  each  local 
and  guild  unit  of  a  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee;  ( 9 )  guild  news¬ 
papers  give  space  to  political  ac¬ 
tion  publicity  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment;  ( 10 )  locals  to  seek  radio 
time  for  political  action  propa¬ 
ganda  at  regular  intervals. 

Delegates  speaking  for  the 
minority  report,  stressed  their 
willingness  to  accept  political 
action,  but  cautioned  against  the 
endorsing  of  the  candidates  as 
an  unwise  step,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  guild  as  a 
newspaper  organization,  and 
from  a  political  standpoint.  It 
was  hinted  that  perhaps  such 
action  would  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  candidacy. 

Julius  Klyman,  St.  Louis  dele¬ 
gate  and  actively  engaged  in  po¬ 
litical  action  in  his  city,  told 
delegates  that  “political  action 
without  endorsement  is  like  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  without  going 
to  the  negotiating  table.”  In  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  warned  it 
might  alienate  ANG  members 
opposed  to  such  action,  Klyman 
asserted  that  every  time  ANG 
has  taken  “  a  progressive  step 
we  have  alienated  some  of  our 
members.  We  have  got  to  give 
leadership.  The  biggest  job  to¬ 
day  is  to  elect  Roosevelt.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  endorse  Roosevelt  will  be 
interpreted  as  a  defeat  for  the 
President.” 

John  O.  Kykyri,  Milwaukee, 
also  pleaded  for  endorsement, 
stating  that  such  action  would, 
no  doubt,  help  in  the  Wisconsin 
primaries  next  week.  He  told 
delegates  that  if  they  did  not 
endorse  Roosevelt,  newspapen 
would  publish  “screaming  head¬ 
lines”  stating  “guild  refuses  to 
endorse  President.” 

Kenneth  B.  Crouse,  St.  Pam, 
speaking  for  the  minority  report, 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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How  to  Change  a  Customer 
into  a  CUSTOMER 
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This  is  a  nu^cian 

His  trick  is  pulling  rabbits 
out  of  top-hats — cards  from 
his  sleeve— changing  people, 
places  and  things. 

In  many  markets  you  may 
need  his  hocus-pocus  for  re¬ 
converting  customers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  early  post-war.  For 
remember — many  people  in 
many  places  will  be  forced 
to  readjust  their  standard  of 
living  and  spending  habits. 

One  place  you  won’t  need 
him  is  Busy  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND.  Here  your  custom¬ 
ers  will  reconvert  to  peace¬ 
time  living  just  as  readily  as 
the  plants  they  work  for. 
Plants,  in  most  instances, 
that  are  going  to  keep  right 
on  making  the  same  kinds  of 
things  with  the  same  ma¬ 
chines  and  manpower  .  .  . 
and  that  means  little  employ¬ 
ment  slack  or  spending 
“slow-down.” 


This  is  a  ** follower” 

Lots  of  sellers  talk  about 
winning  customers.  We’d 
rather  talk  about  keeping 
them. 


New  Englanders,  as  old-time 
newspaper  advertisers  in 
these  p>arts  will  tell  you,  take 
their  buying  seriously  .  .  . 
and  once  sold,  become  faith¬ 
ful  friends  of  their  favorite 
brands. 

When  you  win  “followers” 
you  find  yourself  in  that  very 
favorable  position  of  low 
sales  cost — high  net.  Busy 
NEW  ENGLAND  is  the 
place  to  do  it! 


This  is  a  pair  of  **specs^* 

Here  in  New  England  you’ll 
find  quite  a  few  folks  using 
them  to  read  .  .  .  their  daily 
newspapers. 

We  remind  you  of  this 
known  fact  only  because  the 
best  advertisement  anywhere 
stops  nobody  unless  there’s 
healthy  reader  traffic  to  stop. 

There’s  a  barrelful  of  sur¬ 
veys  to  show  how  closely 
New  Englanders  read  their 
newspapers,  shop  from  their 
newspapers  . . .  yes,  live  with 
their  newspapers. 

What  better  way  to  get  them 
to  live  with  your  product. 

This  is  a  fundamental 

A  good  place  to  sell  things 
is  where  people  make  things. 
That  means  Busy  NEW 
ENGLAND.  A  good  way  to 
sell  things  here  is  .  .  .  via 
JSew  England  netvspapers. 
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Sell  ALL  New  England 


Are  you  in  all  the  New 
Ekigland  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Ntwt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Ktana  Sentinal  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timas  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prast  (M) 
MASSACHUSEHS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  A  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-Timas  (E.) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gazatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas 

(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Berkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Saiam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Waning 
GazaHa  (MAE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Hmas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE) 
Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(EAS) 
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W.  J.  McNoUy 
Resigns  Post 
In  Minneapolis 

Walter  J.  McNally,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post  to  devote  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  to  his 
position  as  president  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Tribune  Co.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  old  Tribune  and 
owner  of  a  number  of  proper¬ 
ties. 

Between  1914  and  1941,  Mr. 
McNally  served  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  variously  as  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  dramatic  editor, 
chief  editorial  writer,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager.  He 
has  also  been  vice-president  of 
the  Minnesota  Tribune  Co. 

Author  of  the  “More  or  Less 
Personal”  column  in  the  Tribune 
from  1941  to  the  present,  he  has 
also  written  several  novels  and 
a  number  of  stage  plays,  some 
of  which  have  been  produced  In 
New  York. 


ANG  Endorses 
Roosevelt 
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summed  up  the  issue  by  urging 
delegates  to  judge  it  on  its  face 
value.  “I  don't  think  endorse¬ 
ment  of  President  Roosevelt  is 
going  to  get  him  one  more  vote,” 
declared  Crouse.  “If  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Roosevelt  alienates  some 
of  our  members  it  will  be  a  mis¬ 
erable  failure.” 

Soya  Minority  Wonts  FDR 

Ann  Ginn,  St.  Paul,  wanted 
delegates  to  know  that  those  who 
favored  the  minority  report  also 
wanted  to  see  President  Roose¬ 
velt  reelected.  “But  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  to 
elect  the  President  (through  en¬ 
dorsement).  We  think  that  the 
work  should  be  done  on  a  local 
level.” 

Guest  speakers  on  Wednesday 
included  Col.  Franklin  S.  Fors- 
berg  and  Capt.  Louis  B.  Ade, 
who  told  how  the  Army  is  sup¬ 
plying  both  war  and  home  front 
news  to  the  men  overseas.  Col. 
Forsberg  revealed  that  this  week 
the  Army  completed  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  four  print¬ 
ing  presses  in  parts  to  print 
newspapers  for  American  sol¬ 
diers  when  they  recapture  Paris 
from  the  Germans.  Capt.  Ade 
paid  tribute  to  guildsmen  who 
have  died  in  service. 

Delegates  devoted  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  to  committee  sessions  and 
were  obliged  to  reconvene 
Wednesday  evening  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  in  order  to  expedite 
the  convention  agenda. 

Besides  an  additional  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  candidacies  of 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  the 
further  urging  of  guild  members 
and  locals  to  help  bring  about 
the  election  of  these  candidates. 
ANG  delegates  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  recommending: 

That  Congress  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  planning  board  composed 
of  representatives  of  industry, 
labor  and  agriculture  and  that 
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the  national  planning  board  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  for 
each  industry  of  an  industry 
council,  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  labor,  management  ( or 
agriculture,  if  the  case  requires) 
and  government,  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  and  administration 
of  plans  for  full  production  and 
full  employment  within  such  in¬ 
dustry. 

That  the  convention  call  upon 
Congress  to  pass  the  Kilgore- 
Murray-Truman  bill,  establish¬ 
ing  immediate  machinery  for 
planned  reconversion  to  peace¬ 
time  economy,  adequate  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and  as¬ 
surance  of  fullest  employment  in 
the  transition  and  post-war  pe¬ 
riods. 

That  ANG  use  every  facility 
to  help  bring  about  unity  of  all 
labor  forces  in  the  U.  S.  to  de¬ 
feat,  “the  enemies  of  labor  who 
are  enemies  of  democracy." 

That  ANG  extends  its  support 
to  the  United  Retail  Wholesale 
and  Warehouse  Employes  of 
America  (CIO)  "for  the  valiant 
struggle  which  that  union  is 
carrying  on  against  the  anti¬ 
labor  management  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.” 

That  ANG  urges  National  War 
Labor  Board  modification  or  dis¬ 
carding  of  the  “outdated  Little 
Steel  Formula”  and  supports  the 
demand  for  increases  of  17  cents 
per  hour  made  by  various  CIO 
unions. 

That  ANG  pledges  full  support 
to  the  President’s  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Committee  and 
urges  its  establishment  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  permanent  arm  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  protection  against 
racial  and  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment. 

That  ANG  reaffirms  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  CIO  wartime  no¬ 
strike  pledge. 

That  ANG  requests  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  re-examine  its 
position  with  regard  to  loyal 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
with  the  view  of  returning  them 
to  their  homes  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

That  ANG  calls  upon  NLRB 
to  reconsider  its  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  Tri-City  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  vs.  Knickerbocker 
Sews,  in  which  NLRB  ruled  that 
separate  elections  should  be  held 
in  advertising  and  maintenance 
departments,  so  that  one  election 
be  held  for  a  unit  consisting  of 
both  of  the  departments. 

Looking  ahead  to  post-war 
planning,  the  guild  recom¬ 
mended  establishment  of  an 
ANG  placement  bureau  under 
direction  of  a  full-time  director. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  con¬ 
sultations  be  held  between  local 
guilds  and  publishers  looking 
toward  the  maximum  expansion 
of  employment,  together  with 
exploration  of  allied  lines  such 
as  radio,  television  and  maga¬ 
zines.  A  survey  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guildsmen  in  service  who 
expect  to  return  to  their  jobs. 

It  was  suggested  that  locals 
shall  be  empowered  to  waive 
back  dues  and  reinstatement  fees 
for  servicemen  in  arrears.  Re¬ 
turning  servicemen,  their  re¬ 
port  continued,  should  receive  a 
rate  of  pay  upon  their  return 
which  includes  all  increases 
granted  during  their  absence. 
Special  joint  committees  of  the 


guiid  and  empioyers  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  aiding  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  servicemen. 

It  was  recommended  that,  in 
the  event  any  reduction  in  force 
becomes  necessary  through  the 
return  of  servicemen,  locals  may 
be  empowered  to  provide  for  a 
seniority  basis,  within  major  de¬ 
partments,  for  such  staff  reduc¬ 
tions.  A  further  recommenda¬ 
tion  called  for  establishment  of 
a  SO-hour  basic  work  week. 

The  collective  bargaining  re¬ 
port  reaffirmed  basic  guild  pol¬ 
icy  and  urged  continuance  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission  of 
WLB,  with  provision  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  staff  and  budget.  Failure 
to  do  so,  the  report  stated,  has 
Resulted  in  delays  which  often 
have  mitigated  against  appeal  of 
decisions.  Long  delays  have 
been  particularly  harmful  in 
cases  involving  retroactivity  of 
wage  adjustments,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

The  report  stated  that  in  most 
cases  the  commission  has  fol¬ 
lowed  “the  sound  principle  of 
adding  general  increases  to  the 
contract  wage  minimums,  in 
.some  cases,  particularly  in  the 
Sew  York  Times,  Sew  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sew  York 
Sews  decision,  the  commission 
failed  to  follow  this  principle. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  the 
2,300  newspaper  employes  in¬ 
volved  in  these  cases  lost  their 
increases  as  soon  as  they  stepped 
into  a  new  wage  bracket,  thus 
naturally  creating  new  gross  in¬ 
equities  within  the  plants. 

“A  gross  injustice  was  done  to 
thousands  of  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  by  failure  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  grant  full  adjustments  al¬ 
lowable  under  the  Little  Steel 
Formua.  We  recommend  that 
lEB  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  call  on  WLB  Chairman  Wil¬ 
liam  Davis  and  to  present  the 
guild’s  views  as  outlined  above 
and  to  seek  correction  in  Coip- 
mission  procedure  and  operation 
including  the  granting  of  ade¬ 
quate  funds.” 

The  report  also  recommended 
that  ANCj  join  other  CIO  unions 
in  an  effort  to  bring  wage  stabil¬ 
ization  in  line  with  the  actual 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  Little  Steel  Formula. 

After  lengthy  debate,  the  con¬ 
vention  sustained  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  lEB  calling  for 
dissolution  of  the  Women’s  Aux¬ 
iliary  of  ANG  as  a  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Roll  call  vote  sup¬ 
ported  the  minority  report,  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  auxiliary  be  discon¬ 
tinued  as  a  national  but  main¬ 
tained  locally  where  desired. 
The  vote  was  139  in  favor  of 
such  an  action  and  87  against. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
are  only  147  active  members  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  which 
hardly  warranted  continuance  as 
a  national  affiliate  of  ANG. 

Guild  Reporter  prizes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  $350  War  Bonds,  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

Best  news  and  features — 
James  A.  Wechsler,  national  edi¬ 
tor  of  PM  in  Washington,  for  his 
“Washington  Roundup”  column. 

Best  cartoon  (two  awards) — 
Bernard  Seaman,  New  York,  on 
staff  of  Justice  of  AFL-ILGWU; 
and  John  P.  Maloney,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Herald-Express. 

No  award  was  given  for  photo¬ 
graphs. 


J.  H.  Steinmon 
Heads  WPB 
Printing  Branch 

Washington,  Aug.  Ifi-Jtig^ 
Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster,  Pl 
publisher,  today  was  appointit 
director  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  of  the  War  Pn- 


J.  H.  Steinman 

duction  Board,  to  succeed  Arthur 
R.  Treanor,  who  resigned  Au|.  5. 

Mr.  Treanor’s  decision  to  re 
turn  to  his  post  as  vice-presidat 
of  the  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  made 
public  last  month  when  the 
newspaper  advisory  committee 
was  in  session  here.  For  the 
past  two  weeks.  Mr.  Steinman 
has  been  associated  with  Hr. 
Treanor  as  a  consultant,  pendini 
the  formal  appointment. 

Mr.  Steinman  is  president  of 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Lancaster  Neu 
Era,  Intelligencer- Journal,  and 
Sunday  Sews. 

He  was  born  in  Lancaster  in 
1886  and  was  graduated  froa 
Yale  University  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1908  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsjd- 
vania  with  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  laws  in  1911.  He  becaine 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvanii 
bar  in  the  same  year.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  and  his  brother, 
John  F.  Steinman.  entered  the 
newspaper  business  in  Lancar 
ter.  He  also  is  financially  inv¬ 
ested  in  the  Steinman  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Mason-Dixon  Radio 
Group.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the 
last  war,  serving  in  France. 

Mr.  Treanor,  who  will  con 
tinue  to  serve  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  as  a  con¬ 
sultant.  came  to  the  WPB  Nov. 
1,  1943  as  deputy  director  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  pub¬ 
lishing  firm. 

Harold  L.  Boeschenstein,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  WPB’s  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division,  in  commenting  » 
Mr.  Treanor’s  resignation,  state^ 

“Mr.  Treanor’s  service  to  tte 
WPB  and  the  printing  and  pu^ 
lishing  industry  over  the  pw 
eight  months  has  been  outstav 
ing,  in  the  unbiased  imderstanr 
ing  and  energy  he  has  given  to 
the  difficult  problems  which  the 
industry  has  faced.” 
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VVPB  Repeats 


Warning  on 
Paper  Cuts 


Washington,  Aug.  7 — For  the 
rtcond  time  in  as  many  weeks, 
♦hi  War  Production  Boards 
piUiting  and  publishing  division 
sounded  a  warning  that  ad- 
dSonal  restrictions  on  civilian 
uses  of  paper  appear  unavoid- 


*  “Some  further  curtailments  in 
clTillan  consumption  are  clearly 
iBdieated  at  present  levels  of 
production.”  said  Harold  Boesch- 
^tein  acting  director  of  the 
forest  Products  Division.  “Any 
filling  off  in  production  would 
necessitate  a  sharp  curtailment 
in  civilian  usage.  Any  notion 
tkat  there  are  large  reserve  in¬ 
ventories  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  services  is  erroneous.” 

Quotas  Match  Production 
Simultaneously,  Rex  W . 
Hoeey,  director  of  the  paper  di¬ 
vision.  disclosed  that  the  over¬ 
all  paper  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  that  tonnage 
qn^  be  brought  into  line  with 
actual  production,  “so  that  the 
aggregate  right  to  buy  and  use 
paper  will  substantially  balance 
the  ability  of  the  mills  to  pro¬ 


duce  it.  ’ 

Last  week.  Boeschenstein  and 
Hovey  spoke  in  a  similar  vein, 
reminding  that  the  75%  of  base- 
year  tonnage  is  the  maximum, 
not  a  guaranteed,  use. 

Fourth-quarter  diversion  of 
basic  materials  will  be  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  needs  of  the  military 
services. 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Hovey  with 
finality,  “means  that  civilian 
paper  supplies  will  have  to  be 
cut  back.  If  mills  undertake  to 
fill  civilian  orders  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cutting  military  produc¬ 
tion,  the  Army  will  insist  on 
priorities  or  directives.  The 
Army  doesn’t  desire  such  a  step 
unless  it  would  be  the  only  way 
to  secure  essential  military  re¬ 
quirements  on  time.” 

Studies  are  being  made  by 
WPB  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  curtailment  is  indicated 
but  announcement  is  being  with¬ 
held  until  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issues  its  next  report 
on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
outlook.  "That  is  expected  with¬ 
in  one  week. 


Newsmen  with 
Liberation  Aixny 
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found  awaiting  them,  a  story  of 
Jap  brutality  and  mistreatment 
^  enslavement.  The  Joy  of 
liberated  Chamorros  did  not  pre¬ 
vail  In  the  mind  of  Robert  Triim- 
buU,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
over  pathetic  conditions  which 
he  found  there;  or  in  Frank 
Kelly’s  story  to  the  New  York 
Herald  ’Tribune  when  he  wrote, 
“For  the  natives  it  was  two  and 
a  half  years  of  nightmarish  Jap- 
^oeae  occupation.”  Mac  R. 
Johnson  of  U.P.  also  wrote  of 
Japanese  atrocities. 

Joe  Rosenthal,  a  “pool”  pho- 
wfrapher  formerly  with  the 
Fronctaco  News,  was  with 
the  U.S.  forces  invading  Guam 


and  nearly  lost  the  distinction 
of  turning  in  the  first  invasion 
pictures  by  reason  of  picking  a 
shell  hole  to  dive  in  that  was 
mined.  He  landed  six  inches 
from  the  mine,  he  says,  and 
made  a  hasty  exit. 

Movements  of  correspondents 
to  and  from  abroad  during  the 
week  included  the  following: 

Pat  Frank,  formerly  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency,  Inc.,  and 
more  recently  with  the  over¬ 
seas  branch  of  the  OWI  stationed 
in  Istanbul,  has  been  appointed 
ONA  correspondent  in  Ankara. 

Victor  M.  Bienstock,  chief 
ONA  correspondent  in  Europe, 
is  now  stationed  in  Rome.  Con¬ 
stantine  Poulos,  formerly  with 
the  foreign  language  division  of 
OWI,  has  joined  ONA  and  is  now 
stationed  in  Cairo. 

Richard  Bergholz.  AP  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Southwest  Pacihe  where  he  will 
cover  Gen.  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters.  Leif  Erickson,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Central  Pa¬ 
cific,  who  has  been  on  leave  to 
the  mainland  because  of  his 
mother’s  illness,  has  returned  to 
his  headquarters  at  Honolulu. 
Harold  ’Tiirnblad.  editor  of  AP’s 
San  Francisco  bureau,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  12-day  trip  to 
Honolulu  where  he  conferred 
with  the  chief  of  the  AP  bureau 
there  and  with  Army  and  N»vy 
heads  regarding  the  problems  of 
communication  and  the  expedit¬ 
ing  of  pictures  to  the  mainland. 

C.  Yates  McDaniel,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent.  recently  left  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  Australia  after  spend¬ 
ing  an  eight  weeks’  leave  on  the 
mainland.  John  Carlisle.  De¬ 
troit  News  reporter,  is  on  the 
Normandy  beachhead.  George 
L.  Peterson,  who  conducts  the 
“Northwest  Passage”  column  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune  has  left  for  the 
Aleutians  as  an  accredited  war 
correspondent  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  area. 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick.  New 
York  Times  editorial  writer  and 
columnist,  arrived  in  Rome  this 
week  and  dealt  in  her  first  dis¬ 
patch  with  the  action  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  She  discussed  the  great 
art  and  historic  treasures  of  the 
city  threatened  by  the  battle 
there. 

Kingsbury  Smith,  European 
manager  of  INS,  was  in  New 
York  for  a  brief  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
Aug.  7  after  leaving  France  two 
days  previously. 

Mark  Hellinger,  INS  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Pacific,  was 
also  in  New  York  after  a  two 
and  one-half  day  trip  from  In¬ 
dia. 

■ 

Baltimore  Sun  for  GOP 

For  the  third  time  in  the  107 
years  of  its  life  the  Baltimore 
Sun  will  back  a  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Presidency,  that 
paper  has  announced.  It  will 
support  ’Thomas  E.  Dewey.  In 
18^  the  Sun  backed  William 
McKinley,  in  1940  it  advocated 
the  election  of  Wendell  Willkie. 
In  an  editorial  announcing  its 
decision  the  Sun  said,  “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  decision  to  run  for 
a  fourth  term  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  Sun  to  oppose  him  in  or¬ 
der  to  forestall  the  evils  which 
such  a  decision  brings  to  view.” 
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LOUIS  GILMAN,  58,  of  Yonkers, 

N.  Y.,  head  of  Gilman,  Nicoll 
and  Ruthman,  national  newspa¬ 
per  representatives,  died  Aug.  4 
in  Stanford  University  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  after  three  weeks 
illness.  He  began  his  career  as 
an  office  boy  in  an  advertising 
agency,  but  entered  his  chosen 
field  as  a  salesman  and  in  1914 
formed  his  own  organization, 
beginning  with  one  paper.  Un¬ 
der  his  management  the  firm  ac¬ 
quired  offices  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston.  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia. 

Frederick  C.  Walker,  75,  for 
.35  years  an  editor  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Northwestern  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1926,  died  at  his  home 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  July  28. 

Norman  Black,  publisher  of 
the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  died 
Aug.  3  of  a  heart  attack. 

Albert  Edward  Carter  Jame¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Toronto  ( Ont. ) 
Daily  Commercial  News  and 
Building  Record  for  the  past  17 
years,  died  Aug.  3.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  reporter  and  later 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

Capt.  David  B.  Tarrant,  for¬ 
mer  district  circulation  manager 
for  the  New  Rochelle  (N,  Y.) 
Standard-Star  and  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Argus,  was  killed  June  27 
in  action  on  Saipan,  the  War 
Department  notified  recently. 

Lt.  Robert  V.  Peddar,  editor 
of  the  Valparaiso  (Chile)  South 
Pacific  Mail  and  son  of  its  owner 
and  publisher,  Thomas  C.  Ped¬ 
dar,  was  killed  in  action  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  July  5.  He  had  edited 
the  English-language  Chilean 
paper  for  many  years  before  vol¬ 
unteering  for  service  with  the 
British  Army. 

Charles  K.  Johansen,  78,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  managing  editor  for 
50  years  of  the  Swedish  North 
Star,  oldest  Swedish  language 
paper  in  the  U.  S.,  died  Aug.  1 
in  New  York. 

Lt.  Sherman  Gifford,  first  PM 
copyboy  and  later  assistant  on 
PM’s  city  desk,  died  recently  in 
a  plane  crash  in  the  Pacific. 

Edward  J.  Condlon,  financial 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times 
since  1927,  died  Aug.  4.  A 
charter  member  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Writers  Assn., 
he  had  formerly  written  for  the 
Commercial,  U.P.  and  the  Fitch 
Publishing  Co. 

Lt.  Robert  L.  Curtis,  of  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gaz¬ 
ette,  when  he  volunteered  as  a 
flying  cadet  in  1942,  missing  in 
action  since  an  aerial  raid  on 
Kiel  June  13,  1943,  now  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  died  after  his 
plane  was  shot  down. 

First  Lt.  George  Lavenson, 
27,  former  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta  Journal  advertising 
writer,  who  landed  in  France 
D-Day  and  was  wounded  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  June  12,  as  a  paratrooper 
officer  was  among  the  18  battle 
casualties  lost  in  the  crash  of  a 
hospital  plane  enroute  to  Mitchel 
Field,  L.  I.,  from  Scotland. 
Previous  to  induction  Lt.  Lavep- 


son  worked  in  his  father's  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Lavenson  Bureau. 

Fred  W.  Walker,  64,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  for  the  Philadelphia 
News  since  1925,  died  Aug.  1. 

Mrs.  Verna  (“Bobbie”)  West, 
state  editor  of  the  Rockford 
{ 111. )  Star,  died  Aug.  2  following 
a  short  illness.  She  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Star  for  ,20  years, 
first  in  the  proof  room,  later  as 
a  copy  reader,  and  for  the  last 
year  had  been  state  editor. 

James  Muir,  73,  editor  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
publications,  and  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal,  died  in  Ottawa  Aug.  2. 

Richard  Stecker,  52,  manager 
of  the  National  Publicity  Serv¬ 
ice,  Cadillac  Square  Bldg.,  De¬ 
troit,  collapsed  in  his  office  July 
31  and  died. 

Lt.  George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr., 
36,  editor  of  the  Big  Rapids 
( Mich. )  Pioneer  and  former 
sports  editor  of  the  old  Battle 
Creek  ( Mich. )  Moon  -  Journal, 
was  killed  in  action  on  Saipan. 
July  12,  the  War  Department 
informed  his  wife  Aug.  8.  Lt. 
Dolliver  was  the  son  of  George 
B.  Dolliver,  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer-News. 

Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proetz, 
executive  vice-president  of  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  died  Aug.  7.  One  of  the 
outstanding  women  advertising 
executives  of  the  country,  she 
three  times  won  Harvard  adver¬ 
tising  awards,  and  became  a 
director  of  the  company  seven 
years  after  joining  it  as  a  copy¬ 
writer. 

Guy  C.  Stafford,  54,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
from  1937  to  1943,  died  Aug.  7 
in  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital. 
Los  Angeles.  He  was  16  years 
with  the  Times  and  earlier  city 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Lofcren,  Swed¬ 
ish  news  reporter  on  the  Worces¬ 
ter  ( Mass. )  Gazette  almost  25 
years,  died  Aug.  3. 

George  G.  Witham,  64,  for¬ 
merly  reporter  on  the  old  Boston 
Journal,  Post,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  died  Aug.  6  in  Worces¬ 
ter. 

John  Mason  Ross,  70,  lawyer 
and  member  of  the  AP,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
view,  died  Aug.  1  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  Laguna  Beach,  C^l. 

Lt.  J.  Pardue,  74,  for  many 
years  editor  and  later  receiver 
of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean, 
died  Aug.  1  in  Ashland  City. 

Maurice  Bunau-Varilla,  88, 
proprietor  since  1885  of  Le 
Matin,  Paris,  France,  one  of  the 
few  papers  to  accept  Nazi  domi¬ 
nation,  died  Aug.  1,  according 
to  the  German  radio. 


Free  Salvage  Ad 

To  ad  managers  whose  papers 
are  backing  the  fat  salvage  drive 
the  American  Fat  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  now  offers  to  send 
upon  request  a  standard  full 
page  mat,  a  tabloid  size  mat,  or 
both  of  an  advertisement  urg¬ 
ing  the  housewives  of  America 
to  contribute  left-over  fats. 
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Report  Truman 
Tried  to  Kill 
Own  Mag.  Story 

Senator  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  attempted  to  obtain 
M  injunction  in  a  Federal  court 
in  1942  p’reventing  the  American 
Magazine  from  distributing  an 
article  published  under  his  name 
that  America  was  “in  danger  of 
losing  the  war  in  Washington,” 
it  was  revealed  this  week. 

The  article  was  reportedly 
prepared  for  the  November, 
1942  issue  by  Frederick  Brown¬ 
ell,  of  the  magazine’s  editorial 
staff,  under  an  agreement  with 
Senator  Truman,  who  contended 
in  the  court  papers  that  the  arti¬ 
cle’s  contents  had  not  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  him  and  contained 
conclusions  which  were  not  his. 

Shortly  before  the  injunction 
proceedings,  it  was  said.  Senator 
Truman  had  wired  the  editor  of 
American  Magazine  warning  that 
the  article  held  conclusions  to 
which  he  could  not  subscribe. 
The  magazine’s  counsel  offered 
to  produce  Senator  Truman’s 
signature  of  approval  on  the  ar¬ 
ticle  itself,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  magazine  already  had  been 
printed  and  was  awaiting  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  newsstands. 

Court  hearing  on  the  injunc¬ 
tion  was  postponed,  and  five  days 
later  in  Washington  both  sides 
reportedly  agreed  to  discontinue 
the  action  without  costs. 

Oxie  Creature 
Of  Clem  Lone 

continued  from  page  16 

from  the  norm.”  He  still  re¬ 
calls  Pope  White’s  definition  of 
news:  “A  story  that  people 

will  talk  about.” 

Lane  strives  to  follow  that  pat¬ 
tern  in  planning  the  local  news 
coverage  of  the  Daily  News, 
urging  his  reporters  to  “develop 
a  sixth  sense”  for  news  and  to 
“try  to  get  a  glimpse  into  what 
makes  people  tick”  along  with 
the  proper  spelling  of  their 
names  and  their  correct  ad¬ 
dresses. 

In  the  post-war  period.  Lane 
sees  the  possibility  of  a  great 
revival  of  public  interest  in  local 
news  stories.  He  believes  that 
reporters  should  cultivate  the 
habit  of  writing  about  person¬ 
alities  behind  the  great  news 
events  taking  place.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  national  picture  maga¬ 
zines  is  evidence  of  the  public’s 
interest  in  personalities,  he  said. 

Lane’s  interest  in  radio  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  his  nightly  news¬ 
cast  oyer  WENR.  but  also  a 
share  in  a  sustaining  program 
over  the  Blue  Network  in  which 
he  and  two  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  people  stage  the  “Sez  You” 
quiz  show.  Associated  with 
Lane  are  Patricia  Doherty,  for 
many  years  women’s  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  American, 
and  Herb  Graffis,  Chicago  Times 
columnist  and  humorist  in  his 
own  right. 

On  the  serious  side.  Lane  al¬ 
ternates  with  Warren  Brown, 
Chicago  Sun  sports  editor,  in 


broadcasting  the  “Perpetual  No¬ 
vena  to  our  Sorrowful  Mother” 
from  the  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Church  in  Chicago. 

Oxie,  by  the  way,  is  a  broad¬ 
minded  Irish  gentleman,  who 
was  willing  to  heed  the  request 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Evanston  for  him  to  “do  an 
Oxie”  in  a  plea  for  fimds.  The 
results  were  so  outstanding,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  fund-raising 
committee  and  the  pastor  of  the 
church  wrote  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Oxie,  thanking  him  for 
his  “extra-curricular”  efforts. 

Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(C«th  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  timet— .40  per  line  per  intertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  intertion 
4  timet — .70  per  line  per  intertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  ceiculete  cott  of  eny  clettified  ed- 
vertitement,  count  five  everage  wordt 
to  the  line.  Minimum  tpece  accepted 
for  publication  it  three  linet.  Adver- 
titert  who  key  their  adt,  Box  No.  EDI* 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  thould  contider 
thit  at  four  wordt. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
At  an  added  tervice  to  advertitert  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situatient  Wanted” 
notice,  their  record  it  placed  in  the 
filet  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Pertonnel  Service.  Thit  complete  reg- 
ittration  atturet  advertitert'  qualifica- 
tiont  being  kept  before  employert  in 
the  newtpaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertiting,  pubilthing,  and  allied  pro- 
fettiont.  There  it  no  fee  for  Pertonnel 
Service  placementt  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Regittration  card  will 
be  tent  four-time  advertitert  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Timet  Tewer,  B’way  at  12nd  St. 

New  York  18.  N.  T. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

OAPABUB  HANbUNa,  bnyinf.  tell 
ing  mergers,  dailies  er  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  n.  S.  Ne  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Uieh. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 

West  of  the  Mississippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Bnilding  Los  Angeles 

W.  H.  CLOVER  OO..  VENTURA,  UAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 

Spacial  Notice 

UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS  avail¬ 
able  for  graduate  study  semester  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  6.  $750  for  two  semesters. 
Address:  Dean.  School  of  Journalism, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nawtpapars  For  Sal* 

(THIS“  IS~VERY~OOODT) 

HALF  INTEREST,  carrying  complete 
editorial  management,  in  big,  prosper- 
ons  county-seat  weekly.  Central  state. 
Editor  retiring.  Requires  $5,000  down. 
Write  fully.  DIAL  AGENCY,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  8,  Mich. 


Nawtpopars  For  ShU  (Ceiit'd) 

TWO  HIGHLY  PROFITABUC  PA. 
WEEKLIES,  one  plant,  well  equipped, 
including  Goss  Comet  press.  Large  ex¬ 
clusive  territory.  Personal  reasons  re¬ 
quire  sale  at  once.  $7,500  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Balance  terms.  Box  877,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Nawspoport  Waatad 

ARMY  OFFICER,  34,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  would  like  to  buy  inter¬ 
est  in  small  daily  in  West  with  view 
of  taking  over  management  after  war. 

Box  818.  Editor  &  ^blisher^^ _ 

DAILY  in  City  of  10,000  to  50,000 
wanted  by  highly  experienced  news¬ 
papermen  with  $20,000  own  capital  at 
down  payment.  Balance  available.  Box 
No.  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Machoaical  Bqaipwant  For  Sal* 

FOR  SALE.  Monotype  strip  and  type 
caster  in  excellent  working  condition 
with  several  border  molds;  50  Fonts 
of  Matt  to  SO  pt.,  including  Bodoni, 
Franklin,  Gothic,  San  Serif,  etc.,  1 
new  double  truck  chase  16  ^  x  20 
inches.  The  Fresno  Guide.  Freano, 

California. _ 

8  CYLINDER,  4  pg.  wide  Hoe  decker 
color  press.  Runs  8  pgs.  4  colors  each 
side,  straight,  or  16  pgs.  2  sections 
collect  4  colors  each  side.  Could  be 
used  as  black  press,  24  pgs.  straight 
or  48  pgs.  collect.  23  %"  cut  off,  speed, 
app.  20M  per  hour.  Box  883,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Madioaicol  Bqaipwt  Waatad 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cnt'Olf  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  PRESS  to  print  comic  sup¬ 
plements.  Give  full  specifications.  Box 

835,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  PRESS  to  print  4  color 
comics,  22  %''  cutoff,  8  or  more  pages. 
Also  4  deck  22%"  cutoff.  All  black 
press.  Box  894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fkoto-Eagravar  Eqaipmanf 
_ For  Salg _ 

BEVELER — No.  2  Ostrander- Seymour 
Ball  bearing  Beveling  machine.  Style 
"0”,  site  24  inch,  3  arm  turret  for 
lining,  with  220  volt  8  phase  60  cycle 
AO  motor.  In  excellent  condition. 
Cleveland  Shopping  News  Co.,  5309 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Holp  Waatad 
Advertising 

COPY  A  LAYOUT  MAN  for  one  of 
the  South's  largest  newspapers,  in  one 
of  the  South’s  largest  cities.  A  good 
job  within  itself;  a  proven  stepping- 
stone  to  bigger  opportunities.  Man  on 
youngish  side  preferred.  Write  age, 
experience.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
li.sher. _ _ 

OOPYWRITEB  AND  LAYOUT  MAN 
for  promotion  and  advertising  service 
department  of  large  daily  newspaper 
in  Midwest  city  of  300,000.  Must  be 
experienced  in  retail  advertising  writ¬ 
ing.  Permanent  position  and  unusual 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  full 
particulars  including  qualifications, 
experience,  age,  married  or  single,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Box  836,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  resourceful  advertis¬ 
ing  man  wanted.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
advertising,  contracts,  and  service  and 
develop  accounts.  Will  pay  good  salary 
and  commission  and  give  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  future.  Give  all  delails 
of  past  performance  in  first  letter. 
Daily  Journal,  New  Ulm,  Minn. _ 

PERMANENT  POSITION— Sept.  1st, 
for  experienced  display  advertising 
salesman.  Some  specialty  selling  plus 
regular  service  accounts.  Southeastern 
seaboard.  Equitable,  year  'round  cli¬ 
mate.  $50  weekly  straight  salary.  En¬ 
close  recent  photo,  give  experience 
and  references  first  letter.  Box  859, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad  ^ 

Advertisiag  (Gint’d) 

DISPLAY  ADVERTI8INQ 
MAN,  permanent  petition  oa  oai^ 
the  Atlantic  Coast  progrsaiivt  iMn 
papers.  Opportunity  for  advaasoM 
for  a  man  capable  of  copysrrl^^^ 
selling.  Pleasant  seashors  mi— 
of  25,000.  Salary  and  cosiaiiiijB 
Write  full  details  on  draft  itatss  ik 
experience.  The  Daily  RmotA  I— 
Branch,  N.  J.  ^ 

STAFF  SALEStfiAW  waiittd  by  tg^ 
State  afternoon  daily  in  city  sf  1%. 
000.  Permanent  position  for  at  lah 
tious  person  who  can  really  ssU  a  . 
highly  competitive  field.  Give  etmkk 
history  when  applying  and  stats' id 
ary  expected.  Enclose  snapshot  a^ 
Box  82.1.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  — BXPERIENaED 
per  display  advertising  staf  lat^ 
immediate  employment.  Wire  sag 
ability  and  requirements.  The  Aftm 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  FOR  OLAUirS 
DEPARTMENT,  Permanent  pssMa 
for  experienced  girl  who  eat  s^n 
vise  telephone  soliciting  sad  sot 
outside  developing  and  servicing  an 
accounts.  Salary  $85  plus  cetnahski 
arrangement.  Write  W.  T.  Biesi 
Daily  Tribune.  Royal  Oak,  lOshkm 


YOUNG  MAN,  26  to  30,  to  flB  goi 
tion  in  National  Advertising  Depni. 
inent.  Newspaper  located  in  city  4 
250,000  population.  Must  be  sNi  k 
conduct  surveys  and  assemble  osiks 
data.  If  you  are  now  employed  ts  i 
small  paper  and  wish  to  step  up  iak 
a  larger  field  write  today,  giving  sat 
(-xperience  and  salary  expected.  N 
897,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ Grcniatioa _ 

OIROUIA.TION  AND  PROMOm 
MANAGER  wanted  by  importaat  tr 
eign  language  newspaper.  Expsrioa 
in  club  subscriptions,  Oolle^  ad 
Universities  desirable.  Permanent  |» 
sition,  excellent  salary  for  coisnif 
person.  Box  841,  Editor  A  Pablitkn. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  Is 
small  ABO  daily.  Must  be  expsriitd 
in  handling  boys  and  have  initiativsb 
increase  circulation.  Good  salary  k 
right  man.  Prefer  man  young  sssi|l 
to  get  results.  Write  Publisher,  U 
Bank  Daily  Standard,  Red  Bsak,l.t 

PERMANENT  OPENING  for  cm* 
tion  manager,  small  Wisconsin  dOh 
Box  880,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ Editarial 

CAPABLE  REPORTER  who  wmH 
like  to  get  on  telegraph  desk.  Af|l| 
to  Harry  P.  Phillips,  Poet-Hefil 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  stating  age,  exyie 
ence,  salary  expected,  and  date  staii 

able. _ _ 

CREATIVE  WRITER  on  merchsadb 
ing  and  selling  will  find  unnsnsl  a 
portunity  for  growth  in  a  New  Tin 
research  organization  serving  lap# 
taut  business  clientele.  Oonsideralk 
travel  for  interviewing  required.  M 
age.  experience,  education,  politM 
beliefs,  and  earnings.  Box  895,  Edikr 
4  Publisher. _ _ 

DESK  MAN  OR  WOMAN  AP  wire  d 
ternoon  daily.  Must  be  accurate,  tut 
Permanent  to  right  party.  Box  Ml 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR — Draft  exempt  man  or  se 
man.  Daily  News.  Boonville.  Mo.  _ 
EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  BEPOSn 
to  handle  woman’s  page  and  sirMe 
news  assignments.  Permanent  job  I 
fast-growing  industrial  commisw 
6,400  cir.  Write  fully  to  MartinsvR 
Daily  Bulletin,  Martinsville.  Vs.  . 
LIVE  DAILY  in  city  of  12,000 
man  or  woman  news  reporter  by  Sot 
1.  Applicants  should  state  ag^  exy» 
ence,  salary  expected,  qualifies** 
draft  status,  whether  release  i* 
present  job  available,  give  ref**A 
from  last  two  employers.  ShoM  ksa 
at  least  one  year’s  experience  i* 
work.  Means  long  term  employ^ 
for  capable,  dependable  person.  W 
less  yon  can  stay  at  least  a  year  * 
two,  please  do  not  apply.  Writs  I* 
ing  details.  Midland  Daily 
Midland,  Mich. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Auqast  12, 


H*lp  Wa*t»d  Sltnaiten  Waatcd 

Editorial  (G»nt*J) _  ^  Adrertumf  (Coirt'd) 

fjorr  BEADBES  (2)  wanted  on  AOVERTISINO  MAKAOBB,  anecess- 
Viikiafton,  D.  0.  paper,  preferably  fnl  producer  aa  adrertiaing  manager 
Miaiar  deferred  men  who  think  they  of  one  of  Midweat’a  beat  known  small 
Ilf  leady  for  the  “big  league."  Fire  city  dailiea.  Id  years'  newspaper  ez- 
fgf  basic  week,  currently  working  parience;  Missouri  Journalism  grad- 
liftk  day  at  time  and  a  half.  Box  uate.  Seeking  poaitioa  with  opportu- 
IM.  Editor  A  Publisher.  nity.  Highest  qualifleations  for  adrer- 

:s' .r.riv'j.jro'ij'  sr'a: 

ijiatieiie  in  agricultural  field.  Quod  OLASSIFUSD  MANAOEK  —  Not  too 
oiBcrtunity  for  prolific  writer  who  ‘•■d.  not  too  young,  20  years'  ezperi- 
straight  and  writes  graphical-  ‘•nee.  Satisfactory  record  two  outaUnd- 
1.  Working  knowledge  of  agriculture  'ng  newspapers.  Best  references,  $75 
Mstisl.  dM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  l^opteniber  first.  Boz 

~~  aoswamigo  EDTTOlt  WAKTBn  882.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ABVEBTISIHO  SATJSSIdAH,  ezoep- 
TBOBOCGHLY  experienced  newspa-  tional  retail  record;  national  ezpari- 
pwMD,  single,  as  managing  editor  of  ence;  good  layout  and  copy;  desires 
Rico  World  Journal.  Also,  connection  city  under  260,000  New 
iMpetsnt  desk  man.  Write  stating  York  area.  Interriew  my  expense, 
fdl  experience,  age  and  education  to  Box  827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Piirto  Rico  A^rld  Journal,  dl  East  TOP-NOTOH  all-around  editorial  man 

tied  St.,  New  York. _  with  sales  experience  wishes  chance 

VIZ  capable  of  taking  orer  desk  of  at  adrertising  in  Midwest  or  North- 
Tiff  mis  daily  of  fi.dOO  circulation,  east;  combination  capacity  acceptable. 
Pnmanent  job  in  fast-growing  Indus-  Box  881.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

nisi  community.  Write  fully.  Box  826,  - . .  .  . .  ■  - 

Miter  A  Publisher. _  SlfuaHoilS  Waa«*d 

fmUNEKI  POSmON  afternoon  AdmiiiiitraUTe 

piper  to  reporter  able  to  handle  im-  —  -rvrr. - : — 

pertsnt  aseignments.  Box  851,  Editor  klEWS  EXECUTIVE,  present  salary 
^  Psbiieher.  $5,600.  desires_position.  J^efers  South 

SO.  CAUF.  PM  DAII.T,  city  15,000, 

vute  capable  city  editor  reporter.  - - - - ; — 

Oire  exp.,  personal  description,  snap-  MAN,  38,  broad  news,  administrative, 
iket  family  status.  Box  819,  Editor  teaching,  publicity  experience,  wants 
IFiblisber.  inagaxine,  newspaper  or  publicity_ job 

S0BTS“EDWB“f^ei^i^7^ws-  *  P"'*' 

piper.  tO-honr  week,  permanent  posi- 

liw.  For  full  particulars  write  Box  -  . 

8W.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Situotloilf  ' 

WAITED  EDITORIAL  WRITER  Grcdatii 

Swthern  City,  must  be  experienced  - - — 

vith  good  background.  Boz  903,  Edi-  CAPABLE  0IR0ULA1 
tor  k  FublUber.  experienced  all  pha 

motion.  City  or  Cou 

- j -  ceptable  if  salary 

n*ip  WaRTWd  city  of  over  50,000 

Mockanical  39.  married,  availsbl 

foreman  for  Press  and  Stereo  de-  Box  746.  Edi 

partments.  Not  a  duration  job  and  CIRCULATION  DIR: 
vmt  only  a  man  interested  in  per-  for  metropolitan  pap 
assent  situation.  Good  rotary  three  neered  five  rate  inci 
deck  press.  Good  equipment.  Scale  in  building  revenue 
I.1TI4  for  40  hours,  six  days,  evening.  Will  build  your  depar 
Write  or  wire  collect  Ray  Dobson,  proven  methods.  Mon 
Buineit  The  Minot  Daily  experience,  best  refe 

New*,  Minot,  North  Dakota.  Kditor  Sb  Publisher. 

»  w.  ■  —  CIBODLATION  EZXt 

r^p  waattd  years’  experience 

_  Pbotofrapker  Plan  wishes  to  cont 

lUJVOIS  ^TE^OON  DAILY*  small  afternoon  dail 
Opening  for  News  Photographer,  must  Jff ®  aa^ 
hire  car.  This  is  permanent  job,  op-  n jij 
periunity  for  advancement.  Box  898,  permanent  pos 

Mtor  A  Publisher.  "‘8  '“S' 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

~  „  ,  .  .  OntOULATION  MAN 

Help  Wonted  paper  20.000  desires  ( 

Research  experience  A.B.C.,  I 

wSded^TOtoF^N  search  ^?i?rnce  anTr’eco^d 
young  MAN  to  make  a  own  merits.  If  yon  wi 
«  .  tl,-  •"™88lf  in  market  research  ^nd  circulation  plus  ' 

M  scale  for  leading  trade  partment.  Write  Boj 
psper.  Must  have  had  some  experience,  Publisher 
Mi  be  familiar  with  statistical  details  nnrrm  A>inf\\r  hma% 
isd  requirements.  Write  giving  age,  CIRCULATION  MAI 
drsft  status,  experience,  salary  require-  years  experience  a 
assts  and  references.  Box  870,  Editor  feeoffi  ‘OJ  solid  me: 

A  Publisher  make  a  change  for  a 

tion  looking  to  the  I 

^^===rrr-. -  draft  exempt.  Box 

llttrory  Agnwey  Snrvicn  Publisher. _ 

OUTERS  I — Articles,  Fiction.  Books 

-Mtrketsd.  Bertha  Klausner.  Liter-  8‘'8'‘«r- „^J8f8r  job  as 
“T  Agsuoy  507  6tb  Ava.  N.  Y.  17  P8r  of  25,000  to  10 
’  '  can  bo  proved.  Mai 

floater.  Box  814,  Edi 

SitnatioRs  Wantnd - 

_ AfivcrtiiiRt  _  *  mt 

advertising  SOLICITOR  —  Man-  TWO  jll 

•fw.  28  years  local  and  national  ex¬ 
igence,  aged  46,  A-1  references.  vrtTT  n.K 

■ake  layouts,  write  copy,  handle  any  *  •  •  •  wn 

upe  account,  now  employed,  available  tion  that  fit 

I  n". “o‘ice-  Write  Box  885,  Editor 

«  Publisher. _  your  salaT) 

IQCluQAN  PAPERS:  Young  woman,  tions  for  tf 

•arertising  manager  small  daily,  ,, 

*tt|s  to  specialise  in  classified.  Top-  Here  is  a 

!lll!u”v.”8“8**'  experience  on  lead-  tween  with 

Michigan  dally.  EzeeUent  ealee  tween,  witr 

UJf yalnable  contacts  thronghont  tesy  to  com 

J^«e.  Reply  M.  Warren.  General  De- 

“TSU.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  _ 

iOlTOk  &  PUBLISHER  fRr  Au«r>*  12,  1f44 


SituotiORt  WoRtRd 
_ GredatioR _ 

CAPABLE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
experienced  all  phases  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  City  or  Country  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  aalary  adequate.  Prefer 
city  of  over  50,000  population.  Age 
39.  married,  available  on  reasonable 
notice.  Box  746,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  available 
for  metropolitan  paper.  Have  engi¬ 
neered  five  rate  increases.  Bpecialize 
ill  building  revenue  and  circulation. 
Will  build  your  department  with  sound 
proven  methods.  More  than  20  years' 
experience,  best  references.  Box  900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with  20 
years'  experience  Little  Merchant 
Plan  wishes  to  contact  publisher  of 
small  afternoon  daily  needing  man¬ 
ager.  Capable  and  dependable.  Success¬ 
ful  record.  Age  44,  married,  family. 
Only  permanent  position  considered. 
Write  fully  in  coniidenece.  Box  831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OntOULATION  MANAGER  ~  on  news¬ 
paper  20,000  desires  change.  14  years' 
experience  A.B.C.,  Little  Merchants, 
Dealers,  Street  Sales,  Direct  Mail. 
Reference  and  record  will  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  If  yon  want  extra  revenue 
and  circulation  pins  well  managed  de¬ 
partment.  Write  Boz  826,  Editor  A 

Publisher,  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  14 
years'  experience  and  a  state-wide 
record  for  solid  increase,  desires  to 
make  a  change  for  a  worthy  proposi¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  future.  Married, 
draft  exempt.  Box  778,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN  reliable  and 
sticker.  Prefer  job  as  top  man  on  pa¬ 
per  of  25,000  to  100,000.  My  worth 
can  be  proved.  Married  and  not  a 
floater.  Box  814,  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 


SltRatioRS  WORtR^ 

_ GrciUkwR  (Conk'd) _ 

OIROULAnON  BCAnAgBR  capable  of 
Business  Management  wants  connec¬ 
tion  with  pnblisher  of  morning,  evo- 
ning,  or  combination  newspapers  up 
to  76,000  with  eirenlstlon  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  ofliee  problems.  Am  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  know  what  to  do, 
yonng  and  energetie  enough  to  do  it. 
Excellent  result  record  and  raforeness. 
Available  now.  Box  684,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAO^  age  4^ 

now  employed,  seeks  change  to  larger 
operation.  25  yrs.'  experience.  Well 
i-ducsted.  good  health.  Accustomed  to 
good  earnings,  interested  in  future. 
References  A-1.  Box  872,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAO^  desires 
connection  on  small  southern  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Twenty-five  years'  ex- 
lierience  any  location  considered.  Box 
873,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SifRatiORS  WoRtRlI 

_ Editorial _ 

AUr-AROUND  MAN  to  take  charge 
of  newsroom;  top  experience  as  city 
and  managing  editor;  now  government 
editorial  promotion  executive.  Box 

794,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

OARTOONIS  T — Always  a  timely, 
plucky  editorial  cartoon,  ssya  my 
former  boss  for  a  liberal  edition.  Hon¬ 
orable  diaeharge.  Box  820,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  now  with  national 
magaaine,  desires  position  with  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  or  newspaper.  Seven 
yri.  writing  experience  including  pic¬ 
ture-story  experience.  Box  847,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 15  yrs. 
large  metropolitan  dailies — 10  yrs. 
professional  artist,  edneator.  Box  810, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WORK — Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  also  studied  Jonrnalism  at  North¬ 
western.  2yi  years'  experience  as 
editor,  writer  and  economist  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  industry.  Box  788, 

Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— available  for 
post  in  South  or  Florida.  Broad  back¬ 
ground.  Clippings.  Now  actively  en- 
gaged.  Box  718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  COFYREADER  seeks 
position  on  afternoon  daily.  $60.  Box 

891.  Kditor  A  Publisher. _  _ 

EXP.  EDITOR,  draft-deferred,  wants 
position  on  small  daily  newspaper.  Boz 
901,  tlditor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  editor. 
47,  wishes  improve  position.  Box 

771.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  WASHIVaTON  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  now  on  staff  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  can  represent 
daily  on  Congress  and  politics.  Box 

786,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  REPORTER 
drama  page  editor  desires  position  in 
trade  paper.  publicity,  publishing 
fields;  university  graduate,  recipient 
iiatioiial  editorial  writing  award;  adept 
at  copyreading.  typography;  two  years 
with  large  eastern  daily;  prefer  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York  areas.  Box  875, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTINO  POSITION 
wanted  by  college  graduate,  syi  yn. 
experience  newspaper,  magazine  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up.  Southwest.  Box  767, 

Editor  A  Piihlisl^r. _ 

GIRL,  21.  with  over  year’s  experience 
general  news,  society,  woman’s  page 
on  paper  of  60,000  circulation.  Col¬ 
lege  training.  Box  878,  Kditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Two  Sides  of  an  Important  Problem 


YOU  .  .  .  who  seek  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  fits  your  talents, 
your  salary,  your  ambi¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  proven  go-be¬ 
tween,  with  helpful  cour¬ 
tesy  to  command. 


YOU  .  .  .  finding  it  difiScult 
to  locate  exactly  the  tal¬ 
ent  you  must  have  to  fit 
in  a  specific  niche  .  .  . 
here  is  an  open  forum  of 
highly  selective  help.  This 
department’s  obligation  is 
to  bring  YOU  TWO 
TOGETHER. 


SitR«rtioRt  WoRtRd 
Editorial  (GiRt'd) _ ^ 

experienced  WAUUNGTON  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  can  handle  one  more 
aeeonnt.  Write  Box  785,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

MAWAOTlfQ  EDITOR.  34.  happily  mar¬ 
ried,  moderate  drinker,  college  mM, 
all-around  experience — city  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  columnist,  eight  years 
direct  contact  with  composing  rooms, 
medium  sized  dailies,  is 
job  with  real  future.  Box  888,  Editor 

&  I’ublisher. _ _ 

MERCHANT  SEAMAN  dUchargto 
from  service  desires  position.  Previous 
experience  in  editorial  or  WiU 

work  anywhere.  Box  89$,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

MY  JOB  IS  TO  DIREOT  A  NEWS 
STAFP  of  35  to  got  out  a  mnltlpla- 
edition  paper.  But  my  Job  la  tana- 
porary.  I  want  a  pormaneut  • 

medium  sized  paper.  Box  741,  Editor 

A  Publizhar. _ . 

NEWS,  CITY  AND  TEIEGRAM 
EDITOR.  Wants  position  on  evening 
iiaiier.  Box  892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSMAN-EDITOR,  35,  married,  sev¬ 
en  years’  experience,  dependsbl^  fso^ 
Handle  any  post.  Box  858,  Editor  • 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTING — special  writing  job  on 
larger  paper  wanted  by  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  outstanding  small  daily.  Liberal 
outlook,  inclined  to  crusade,  but  all- 
around  straight  news  gatherer  ^o. 
Woman,  27.  Box  874,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher.  _ _  _ 

WAR  AND  FOREIGN  NEWS  now 
contributing  to  leading  radio  povrs 
feature,  open  to  change  or  addition^ 
outlet,  press  or  radio.  Box  902,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

py*-«tTlTWOTON  COPY  with  local  sn^ 
builds  reader  appeal.  Exparieneed 
Washington  correspondent  open  *•  nsw 
connection.  Age  48,  clean  reeor^  «rt- 
time  basis  conaidsred.  Bex  700,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

SltaatloM  Wentdd 

_ Msckatocsl _ 

IS  YOUR  composing  room  a  prob¬ 
lem!  Why  not  get  an  analyaia  of  your 
trouble  by  a  competant,  axperienead 
foreman  f  At  present  employed,  dealres 
position  with  complete  ekarge.  Bex 

745.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.  or  Preee  and 
Stereotype  Supt.  Twenty-five  yeara 
experience.  Twenty  years  on  Tubnlara. 
Union,  married.  At  present  employed 
as  Mechanical  Snpt.  Beat  referencea. 

Box  844.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MSPONSIBLE  PRESSROOM  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE;  35  years’  experience  all 
types  rotary  presses :  8  years  color 
work  on  soft  packing ;  newspaper  work 
preferred;  51  years  of  age,  marriet^ 
with  family,  steady,  reliable,  g<^ 
health;  excellent  references.  Box  887, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SituatioRS  WaRted 
ProawtioB 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  now  heading 
general  department  of  metropolitan 
paper  seeks  change.  Agency  and  space 
yales  background,  creative  writer, 
market  analysis,  presentations,  etc.  36 
and  2-A.  Write  fully.  Box  871,  Editor 
A  Publi.sher. 

SifMatioBS  WoRtRd 
_ Public  Relakiong _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE — 
Expert  planner,  sound  idea  man,  ver¬ 
satile  newspaper,  radio  and  magazine 
writer  with  wide  editorial  acquain¬ 
tance  and  15-year  record  of  accom- 
t>lishment.  Now  employed,  but  desires 
permanent  association  with  financially 
sound  company  or  organisation  and 
enthusiastic  management  that  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  “go  places’’  after  the  war. 
Age  46,  responsible  family  man,  col¬ 
lege  plus  postgraduate  edneation.  Box 
890.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG,  ENERGBTIO  EX-SBEVICB- 
MAN  with  five  years’  expariauaa  to 
general  news  and  feature  writing  wanta 
job  in  pnblie  relations.  Now  employtd 
by  daily  of  100,000  circulation.  Col¬ 
lege.  Boz  717,  ^itor  A  Pnblisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Louis  R.  Winter,  Jr. 

Editorial  Writer,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


5,000,000 
Hours  Lost 
In  PhUo. 


THE  midsummer  madness  which 

swept  6,000  workers  off  the 
trolleys,  buses  and  subway 
trains  of  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love 
without  warning 
on  August  1  is 
now  being  inves¬ 
tigated  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury. 

On  the  basis  that  anything  is 
possible,  subversive  elements  and 
enemy  agents  might  have  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  about  the  six- 
day  suspension  which  virtually 
paralyz^  local  transportation; 
lost  5,000,000  man  hours  in  vital 
war  production;  generated  racial 
violence — fortunately  not  wide¬ 
spread — and  put  a  deep  smudge 
on  the  good  name  of  the  Cradle 
of  Liberty. 

But  the  cold  and  bitter  fact  is 
that  no  agents  provocateurs 
were  needed  from  Berlin  or 
Tokyo  to  bring  this  malign  thing 
about.  Therein  lay  the  crux 
of  the  problem  faced  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  newspapers  when  this 
walkout  began  and  while  it  en¬ 
dured,  and  which  must  still  be 
faced  and  fought,  not  only  in  the 
city  founded  by  William  Penn, 
but  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  of  America. 

It  is  a  problem  made  up  of 
many  things;  of  a  vicious,  burn¬ 
ing  racial  intolerance  as  rife 
among  Negroes  as  among  whites; 
of  utter  unreasoning  human  self¬ 
ishness  which  made  duty,  pa¬ 
triotism  and  the  dire  needs  of 
the  hour  vague,  formless  and  of 
no  avail.  It  involved  a  blind  and 
stubborn  adherence  of  6,000  men 
and  women  to  suddenly  and  mys¬ 
teriously  emerging  leaders  who 
had  nothing  to  offer  except 
blindness  and  stubbornness. 

And  behind  it  there  was,  and 
still  is,  a  public  following — 
whether  large  or  small  only  God 
knows— which  egged  the  wild¬ 
cat  strike  on,  echoing  its  hatreds 
and  fostering  its  prejudices. 

Its  basis  was  a  spirit  of  to  hell 
with  the  war;  to  hell  with  the 
country;  to  hell  with  you;  to  hell 
with  our  sons  and  brothers  ffght- 
ing  the  greatest  battles  in  the 
world’s  most  terrible  war  for 
human  freedom. 


For  at  the  very  moment  this 
mass  sabotage  was  sprung  on 
the  2,000,000  people  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  this  mighty  world  struggle 
was  rising  in  magnitude  in 
France;  pursuing  its  bloody 
course  on  the  historic  soil  of 
Guam. 

Upward  of  900,000  workers  in 
some  of  the  mo^  vitally  essen¬ 
tial  war  industries  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  producing  area  of 
the  United  States  found  them¬ 
selves  marooned  at  their  homes 
unable  to  get  to  work,  or  at  their 
shops,  weary  after  a  day’s  toil, 
unable  to  get  home. 

The  reason — if  we  can  call  it 
that:  the  Philadelphia  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  in  obedience  to 
a  fair  emplosnnent  practice  di¬ 
rective  of  the  Government,  had 
on  the  preceding  day  set  about 


to  train  eight  veteran  Negro 
workers  of  the  company  to  serve 
as  'operators  of  street  cars,  sub¬ 
way  trains  or  buses. 

We  can  argue  about  the  Negro 
problem  until  the  war  is  won,  or 
possibly  lost  to  all  intents  by  the 
selfishness  and  indifference  of 
ourselves  at  home,  and  we  can 
carry  on  the  footless  discussion 
of  that  problem  until  it  finally 
explodes  in  some  devastating 
way.  We  can’t  argue  away  the 
eternal  principles  of  liberty,  of 
tolerance,  of  decency  which 
must  provide  the  framework  for 
real  Americanism  unless  we  are 
to  join  the  other  berserk  nations 
of  history. 

And  the  fact  that  the  strike, 
during  the  six  days  it  persisted, 
was  cutting  down  drastically  on 
war  production  and  giving  Goeb- 
bels  and  the  Tokyo  propaganda 
mill  a  field  day  couldn’t  be 
argued  down  either.  The  strikers 
and  the  fellow  travelers  behind 
them  didn’t  bother  to  argue 
about  it.  They  said  to  hell  with 
it,  too. 

•  •  • 

IN  THIS  SITUATION  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Philadelphia  didn’t 
falter  or  dodge  for  an  instant. 

’They  started  slug- 
Newspapers  ging,  with  every- 

Spoke  Out  thing  they  had. 

Powerfully  a^inst  the  lack 
'  ot  patriotism,  the 
interference  with  America's  war 
effort,  the  racial  discrimination 
inherent  in  the  whole  sickening 
business. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  downright,  uncompromis¬ 
ing  position  fortified  decent 
public  opinion,  tightened  and 
strengthened  the  character  of 
the  city’s  leadership  and  spurred 
the  Federal  Government  not 
only  to  send  in  Major  General 
Hayes  and  his  grim — and  dis¬ 
gusted — GI’s  in  battle  dress,  but 
to  marshal  every  civil  resource 
of  the  Government  to  break  the 
strike. 

Now  where  does  Philadelphia 
go  from  here?  It  will  be  where 
all  America  goes — up,  or  down. 
The  street  railway  tie-up  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  had  no 
strict  parallels  in  its  details,  not 
even  in  the  Detroit  racial  out¬ 
bursts.  In  its  final  meaning, 
however,  it  spoke  the  same  ugly 
thoughts  and  acted  the  same  dan¬ 
gerous  deeds  that  have  appeared 
in  more  or  less  degree  in  many 
other  parts  of  our  country,  a 
fadt  those  disposed  to  cast  any 
divots  of  disparagement  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  might  well  keep  in 
mind. 

It  is  also  worthwhile  to  note 
that,  dangerous  as  the  flareup 
was,  public  violence  was  re¬ 
markably  curtailed.  Official 
measures  against  it  were  firm 
and  adequate,  including  a  shut¬ 
down  on  John  Barleycorn  that 
made  Philadelphia  drier  than  a 
prohibitionist’s  sweetest  dream. 
Newspaper  cooperation  and 
steady — not  inflammatory— edi¬ 
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torial  policy  assisted  the  efforts 
to  maintain  public  order  to  a 
substantial  degree. 

The  city’s  newspapers  didn’t 
win  the  strike  against  the  Nation 
and  the  war  effort,  but  they 
helped  mightily.  They  did  not 
destroy  the  blight  of  hatred  and 
intolerance,  but  they  struck 
powerful  blows  against  it  and 
did  much  to  arouse  the  thought¬ 
ful  majority  of  the  people  to 
earnest  understanding  of  the 
need  that  remains  to  meet 
it. 

No  problem  arising  in  this  in¬ 
explicable  affair  is  confined  to 
Philadelphia.  The  problems  are 
national,  but  what  happened  in 
the  Quaker  City  insistently 
points  the  need  for  the  press 
and  public  throughout  America 
to  turn  their  minds  and  their 
good  purpose  to  the  task  of  solv¬ 
ing  those  problems  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  way. 

By  sticking  to  their  guns;  by 
standing  unerringly  for  what 
was  right,  whether  some  of  their 
readers  liked  it  or  not,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Philadelphia  vindi¬ 
cated  the  essential  patriotism  of 
their  city.  They  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  highest  standards  of 
leadership  of  the  press  of 
America. 

Philadelphia  has  gotten  back 
to  its  job.  The  heils  and  ban- 
zais  are  dying  away  in  Berlin 
and  Tokyo.  And  to  no  small 
extent  this  has  come  about  be¬ 
cause  true  exponents  of  a  free 
press  spoke  their  piece  in  the 
right  blunt  words  at  the  right 
time. 

■ 

Stars  and  Stripes  Now 
Printing  in  Cherbourg 

After  printing  for  seven 
months  in  the  office  of  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Telegraph,  the  Continental 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Army  daily  newspaper,  left  Ire¬ 
land  July  7  and  set  up  a  plant 
in  Cherbourg  where  it  is  now 
being  published,  the  Army  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  division  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Under  the  impression  that  a 
press  available  in  Cherbourg 
was  a  fiat  bed.  Stars  and  Stripes 
dismantled  a  Belfast  Telegraph 
flat  bed  press  and  sent  it  by  air¬ 
plane  to  Cherbourg  to  augment 
the  equipment  there. 

When  they  arrived  in  Cher¬ 
bourg,  however,  they  discovered 
the  press  there  was  a  rotary.  As 
a  result  the  Cherbourg  plant  is 
unable  to  print  all  of  the  papers 
needed  in  France,  and  some  are 
being  printed  in  London  and 
sent  across  the  Channel. 


No  Union  Requests  foi 
FM  at  CIO  Suggestion 

Washington,  Aug.  3 — The  »» 
gestion  by  the  Congress  of  ^ 
dustrial  Organizations  that  ib 
member  unions  apply  for  per 
mits  to  operate  frequency  modo 
lation  broadcast  stations  hai  no 
resulted  in  any  applications  b 
the  Federal  Communicatioa 
Commission  as  yet,  and  the  ren- 
lations  of  that  body  are  expected 
to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  fa 
what  CIO  described  as  “the  u- 
swer  to  a  half-dozen  prayen’ 

The  proposal  to  network  tie 
coimtry  with  CIO  radio  outlet 
stemmed  from  the  expressed  de 
sire  “to  insure  labor  a  ph.nf, 
to  get  its  story  to  the  publk’ 
Copywriters  and  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  were  singled  out  as  spedi 
targets  to  be  laid  low  under  tie 
projected  new  system. 

Under  FCC  regulation 
cants  must  establish  that  ther 
are  adequately  financed,  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  essential  tecfanicii 
knowledge,  and  have  prospecu 
of  business  sufficient  to  guaran¬ 
tee  service  in  the  public  interest 
— the  latter  implying  sponsored 
programs. 

Operation  in  the  public  aervict 
has  been  defined  in  all  cases  to 
mean  well-rounded  program 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
sides  in  controversial  issues  to 
present  their  arguments.  In  ib 
application,  a  union-manned  ft 
cility  which  carried  a  speed)  on 
a  controversial  labor  queitia 
would  be  required  to  give  e<pl 
opportunity  to  the  opposing  side 

■ 

Refuse  WLB  Summons 

Officials  of  the  Minneapok 
and  St.  Paul  musicians’  unkn! 
refused  a  summons  by  the  Wa 
Labor  Board  calling  them  to 
Washington  Aug.  9  for  a  hearinf 
to  explain  why  their  strike  H 
radio  station  KSTP  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  face  of  orden  to 
terminate,  the  Associated  Pr» 
reported  Aug.  7.  The  strike  w» 
not  called  by  the  local  but  by 
the  international  union,  they  ir 
portedly  declared,  and  they  idt 
they  could  add  very  little  to  tk 
proceedings. 

■ 

S.  A.  Publisher  Leoree 

Francisco  de  Assis  Chateiir 
briand,  director  of  Diaries  ^ 
ciados.  publisher  of  14  Brazili* 
newspapers  and  four  magaiios 
and  owner  of  a  chain  of  ndii 
stations,  has  finished  a  tour  d 
the  Eastern  and  Midwest  U.  ^ 
and  returned  to  South  Amerki 


Editorial  desks  are  constantly  crowd¬ 
ed  with  curious  questions  sent  in  by 
readers  who  believe  that  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  function  is  to  dig  out  the  facts. 
Not  to  answer  them  is  bad  business. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service  de¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  lifts 
this  burden  from  rushed  editors  who 
have  no  time  for  intensive  research. 


The  Lynchburg  News  (11,456  M&S) 
has  renewed  for  the  Haskin  Service 
for  a  year  from  May  29tb. 


EDITOR  R  PURLISHER  far  Aaqaat  12.  1' 


Coordination 


'Machines  are  sometimes  ninety  percent 
man  and  ten  percent  machine,  and 
again,  ninety  percent  machine  and  ten 
percent  man.  But,  the  ingenuity  of  Lino¬ 
type  inventive  engineers  has  brought 
the  two  far  ends  closer  together. 

'To  build  a  nation,  we  think  in  terms  of 
achievement  not  yet  won,  dreams  not 
yet  realized,  hopes  not  yet  attained,  and 
struggles  not  yet  completed.  For  free¬ 
dom  means  carrying  on— in  which  the 
Linotype  leads  the  way!'  So  writes  the 
editor  of  a  great  press  bureau. 


WORK  ior  Freedom 
FIGHT  ior  Freedom 
★  BUY  War  Bonds 


Linotype  3iemphiM  Mmtium  and  Bold 


/  there's  more  than  one  way 
*  to  pull  a  pig's  tail  .... 


.  .  .  and  from  the  distribution  sM 
point,  National  advertisers  have  im 
than  one  way  to  cash  in  on  New  Media 
present  and  post-war  progrest^M 
Albuquerque  Wholesalers  and  SaleM 
or  through  selling  organizations  oum 
the  state. 

But,  judging  results  attained  by  1( 
firms  listed  at  left,  who  should  knosn  tl 
easiest  way  to  build  sales  throu^Ul 
New  Mexico  is  through  AlbugneM 
jobbers  or  company  salesmen  operel 
from  Albuquerque. 

No  city  wholesales  nearly  as  much 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquai^ 

The  dominance  of  Albuquerque  ac  H 
distribution  hub  for  New  Mexiee^ 
sustained  by  the  16  branch  houtCiB 
Albuquerque  wholesalers  conveni||| 
located  throughout  the  state,  at  sIni 
below. 


Ask  any  of  these  famous  firms  why 
they  depend  upon  Albuquerque 
jebbinq  facilities,  or  their  own 
salesmen  operatinq  out  of  Albu¬ 
querque,  for  the  bulk  of  their  dls- 
tributlen  throuqhout  New  Mexico; 


ACME  BREWING  CO. 
AMERICAN  SALT  CO. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH  CO. 

ARMOUR  B  CO. 

ATLANTIS  SALES  CO. 

BEST  FOODS,  INC 
BIATZ  BR^NG  CO. 

BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 
BROWN-WILLIAMSON  TOB.  CO. 
CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CO. 
CALVERT  DISTILLERS 
CARNATION  MILK  CO. 
CARPENTER  PAPER  CO. 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET  CO. 
COLORADO  MLLG.  R  ELEV.  CO. 
CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

ADOLPH  COORS  BREWING  CO. 
CUDAHY  PACKING  CO. 

DERBY  FOODS.  INC. 

ELY  LILLY  CO. 

FISK  TIRE  CO. 

FOLGER  COFFEE  CO. 

FRASER  MILLING  CO. 

FROSTED  FOODS  OIST.  CO. 
GENERAL  FOODS.  INC. 
GENERAL  MILLS 
GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
H.  J.  HEINZ  CO. 

HILLS  BROS.  COFFEE  CO. 

W.  K.  KELLOGG  CO. 

LEVER  BROS.  CO. 

LIBBY.  McNEILL  &  LIBBY 
LIGGETT  B  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 
LOOSE-WILES  BISCUIT  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SOAP  CO. 
MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  CO. 
MERCHANTS  BISCUIT  CO. 
MORRELL  B  SONS  PACKING  CO. 
MORTON  SALT  CO. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  CO. 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 
NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  CORP. 
OMAR  FLOUR  MILLS 
PABST  BREWING  CO. 
PARKE-DAVIS  CO. 

PENNZOIL  CO. 

PET  MILK  CO. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  TOBACCO  CO. 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO. 
PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS 
PROCTER  B  GAMBLE  CO. 
QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

RALSTON  PURINA  MILLS 
RATH  PACKING  CO. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORP. 
SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS 
SINCLAIR  REFINING  CO. 
STANDARD  BRANDS.  INC. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

SWIFT  &  CO. 

THE  TEXAS  CO. 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT.Fi«;hER 
UPJOHN  PHARMACAL  CO. 

U.  S.  RUBBER  CO. 

WALTER'S  BREWING  CO. 


Roton 


Farmmgtan 


Gallup 


Claytorf 


[ALBUQUERQUE, 


Roswell 


Hobbs 


Alomogordo 


Silver  City 


Carlsbad 


Deming 


The  Jlfbuquerque  Tribune  and  Albuqa»rqu»  Journal  arm  proud  of 
tko  part  their  combined  circulation  hat  pioyed  In  heipieg  ee« 
tional  advertisers  estabiish  distribution  throughout  Now  Mexico. 
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